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FOREWORD 


This  report  has  been  generally  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  will  be  submitted  to  the  Central  Committee  at  its  meeting  immediately 
before  the  Second  Assembly  at  Evanston.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  give 
to  the  delegates  of  the  churches  information  on  the  whole  work  of  the  Council 
since  the  First  Assembly  at  Amsterdam.  The  report  supplies  the  background 
for  necessarily  brief  statements  during  the  Assembly  on  the  work  of  the 
Central  Committee  and  the  Departments.  It  should  also  enable  the  delegates 
to  participate  readily  in  Working  Committees  and  Plenary  Sessions  where 
future  work  of  the  Council  is  being  planned.  At  a  later  date  an  “Assembly 
Work-book”  will  be  issued  which  will  contain  the  Proposals  of  the  Central 
Committee  on  Structure  and  Functioning,  as  well  as  topics  for  consideration 
and  discussion  in  relation  to  the  future  work  of  the  Departments. 
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GENERAL  SECTION 


The  Mandate 

The  first  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  defined  the  tasks 
of  the  Council  in  a  more  general  way  in  its  constitution  and  in  a  more 
specific  manner  in  its  decisions  concerning  the  policy  and  programme 
of  the  Council.  The  Council  was  described  as  an  instrument  whereby  the 
churches  may  bear  witness  together  to  their  common  allegiance  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  cooperate  in  matters  requiring  united  action.  The  Council  was 
authorised  to  make  public  pronouncements  to  the  churches  and  to  the  world 
but  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  authority  of  these  pronouncements  were 
clearly  defined.  Its  programme  was  characterised  as  service  in  the  name  of 
the  churches  as  well  as  service  to  the  churches.  It  was  decided  to  set  up 
twelve  departments  and  a  budget  was  drawn  up  to  finance  their  activities. 
The  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  Council  was  entrusted  to  the  Central 
Committee,  a  body  of  about  90  members  chosen  by  the  Assembly  from 
among  the  delegates  of  the  churches  and  representatives  of  the  main  confes¬ 
sions  and  the  various  geographical  areas. 

It  is  therefore  the  responsibility  of  the  Central  Committee  to  submit  to 
the  Assembly  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  Council  in  the  period  from  1948 
to  1954. 

The  Structure 

The  Central  Committee 

The  first  Assembly  instructed  the  Central  Committee  to  meet  at  least 
once  a  year  and  for  a  long  enough  period  to  maintain  adequate  supervision 
of  the  work  of  the  Council  and  to  assure  that  decisions  of  policy  should  be 
taken  by  the  Central  Committee.  The  Central  Committee  has  held  five  meet¬ 
ings  ;  in  Holland,  England,  Canada,  Switzerland  and  India.  By  the  time  of 
the  Assembly  a  sixth  meeting  will  have  been  held  in  the  U.S.A.  In  view  of 
the  amount  of  time  and  money  required  for  the  meeting  in  India  in  January 
1953  no  meetings  were  held  in  the  summers  of  1952  and  1953.  It  is  most 
encouraging  that  the  attendance  at  all  meetings  of  the  committee  has  been 
exceptionally  good.  Thus  the  original  intention  to  locate  responsibility  for 
the  policies  and  current  activities  of  the  Council  in  a  body  representative  of 
the  churches  themselves  has  been  amply  justified. 

The  committee  has  not  only  considered  the  reports  of  the  General  Secre¬ 
tariat  and  the  various  departments  and  dealt  with  matters  of  organisation 
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but  has  also  given  serious  attention  to  major  issues  of  ecumenical  signifi¬ 
cance.  Some  of  them,  like  the  ecclesiological  significance  of  the  World  Council 
or  the  theme  of  Mission  and  Unity,  had  to  do  with  the  fife  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.  Others,  like  the  problems  of  religious  liberty,  concerned  the  fife 
of  the  churches.  Others  again,  like  the  Church’s  message  in  a  time  of  inter¬ 
national  and  interracial  conflict,  were  designed  to  clarify  the  common  Chris¬ 
tian  witness  in  and  to  the  world.  It  can  be  said  that  this  meeting  of  minds 
and  the  sharing  in  a  common  responsibility  have  made  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  an  increasingly  united  body  and  enabled  it  to  carry  out  its  task  of 
leadership. 

The  following  members  of  the  Central  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Assembly  have  died  during  their  term  of  office  : 

Commissioner  A.  G.  Cunningham 

Mrs.  Lillian  Harrington 

Rev.  E.  Luka 

Dr.  W.  B.  Pugh 

Dr.  Gordon  Sisco. 

Their  loyal  service  was  greatly  appreciated  by  their  fellow  members. 

The  Executive  Committee 

The  first  Assembly  had  stated  that  the  Executive  Committee  was  to  meet 
ordinarily  twice  a  year  and  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  meetings  have  taken  place  each  summer  and  winter.  But 
the  scope  of  activity  of  the  committee  has  in  fact  been  wider  than  that  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  Assembly.  This  is  inevitable  in  a  growing  organisation  which 
carries  considerable  responsibilities  and  operates  in  a  changing  world.  The 
Executive  has  certainly  sought  to  follow  the  main  fines  of  policy  as  laid  down 
by  the  Assembly  and  the  Central  Committee,  but  it  has  also  had  to  take 
policy  decisions  which  could  not  be  postponed  and  to  take  initiatives  which 
were  demanded  by  the  situation.  In  all  these  cases  it  has,  however,  rendered 
an  account  of  its  activities  to  the  Central  Committee.  A  special  word  of 
gratitude  is  due  to  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  who  have  given 
so  much  time  and  energy  to  the  common  cause  and  who  have  borne  a  con¬ 
siderable  burden  of  responsibility. 

The  Central  Committee  has  the  right  to  change  the  membership  of  the 
Executive  Committee  at  each  session.  In  practice  the  Central  Committee 
has  sought  to  preserve  continuity  and  made  very  few  changes.  This  policy 
has  been  justified  by  experience,  for  the  committee  has  thus  become  a  body 
of  men  and  women  who  are  fully  conversant  with  the  many  aspects  of  the 
fife  of  the  Council  and  can  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  a  short  time. 

The  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee,  who  hold 
the  same  positions  in  the  Executive  Committee,  have  been  constantly  in  touch 
with  the  General  Secretariat  about  all  major  developments,  and  have  provided 
the  necessary  fink  between  the  responsible  committees  and  the  staff. 
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The  Presidium 

The  first  Assembly  elected  an  Honorary  President  and  six  Presidents. 
The  fact  that  in  this  early  period  of  the  life  of  the  Council  it  had  Presidents 
from  different  confessions  and  different  areas  has  helped  to  make  its  ecum¬ 
enical  purpose  better  understood.  The  tasks  of  the  Presidents,  which  were 
not  clearly  defined  by  the  Assembly,  have  been  of  a  representative  and  advisory 
nature.  The  Presidents  have  issued  each  year  a  special  Whitsuntide  message 
which  has  reached  congregations  in  many  churches  and  has  been  especially 
appreciated  in  the  more  isolated  churches  which  stand  in  need  of  tokens  of 
ecumenical  fellowship.  On  occasions  when  difficult  questions  of  general 
policy  arose,  the  advice  of  the  Presidents  has  been  of  special  value.  Two 
meetings  of  the  Presidium  were  held  in  the  period  concerned. 

Archbishop  Eidem,  to  whom  the  ecumenical  movement  owes  so  much 
for  his  services  in  time  of  war,  resigned  in  1950.  Bishop  Berggrav  was  chosen 
in  his  place.  In  1951  Archbishop  Germanos,  who  had  been  a  trusted  leader 
of  the  ecumenical  movement  for  more  than  thirty  years,  passed  away.  His 
place  was  taken  by  the  Archbishop  of  Thyateira.  Dr.  T.  C.  Chao  of  China 
resigned  in  the  same  year.  He  did  not  feel  that  he  could  bear  responsibility 
for  the  statement  which  the  Central  Committee  had  made  concerning  Korea. 
The  Central  Committee,  in  accepting  his  resignation,  expressed  the  hope 
that  fraternal  relations  might  be  retained  between  him  and  the  World  Council 
leaders.  It  was  learned  later  that  Dr.  Chao  had  been  forced  to  give  up  his 
teaching  and  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  action  had  been  his  refusal  to 
deny  his  faith  in  the  ecumenical  nature  of  the  Church. 

Miss  Sarah  Chakko  of  India  was  elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Chao.  She  acted 
as  the  gracious  hostess  of  the  Central  Committee  when  it  met  in  Lucknow 
in  January  1953.  The  news  of  her  death  in  January  1954  brought  a  deep 
sense  of  loss  to  her  fellow  Presidents  and  to  all  who  had  worked  with  her 
on  committees  or  as  colleagues  in  Geneva. 


The  Secretariat 

The  first  Assembly  had  authorised  a  secretarial  staff  of  36  members. 
But  the  staff  has  never  reached  that  figure.  This  has  been  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  Publicity  Department  envisaged  by  the  Assembly  was  never 
set  up  and  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  immediately  replacing  secretaries  who 
had  resigned.  Thus  the  General  Secretariat  which  was  originally  composed 
of  a  General  Secretary  and  five  Associate  General  Secretaries  was  by  1953 
reduced  to  a  General  Secretary  and  two  Associate  General  Secretaries.  It 
was  considered  inadvisable  to  fill  the  vacant  posts  until  the  outline  of  the 
new  plan  for  the  structure  and  functioning  of  the  Council  had  been  worked 
out.  It  is  obvious  that  under  these  circumstances  there  has  not  been  as  much 
effective  coordination  of  departmental  activities  as  would  have  been  desirable 
and  that  a  number  of  invitations  to  visit  churches  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  have  had  to  be  declined. 
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In  its  composition  the  staff  reflects  to  a  considerable  extent  the  constituency 
of  the  World  Council.  Thus  in  the  period  concerned  we  have  had  staff  mem¬ 
bers  from  19  different  churches  and  13  countries.  Several  churches  have 
helped  to  strengthen  the  staff  situation  by  making  the  services  of  one  of  their 
own  workers  available  for  shorter  or  longer  periods.  The  Study  Department, 
the  Ecumenical  Institute  and  the  Department  of  Interchurch  Aid  have  greatly 
profited  by  such  arrangements.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  staff  is  attached 
to  the  headquarters  in  Geneva.  This  has  certain  disadvantages,  for  it  means 
that  churches  far  away  from  Geneva  do  not  always  get  the  same  amount 
of  direct  personal  service  as  churches  nearby.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  different  departments  keep  in  close  touch 
with  each  other  and  that  they  follow  the  same  general  policy.  And  this  can 
only  be  ensured  if  there  is  regular  consultation  between  the  secretaries.  The 
Central  Committee  has,  however,  been  mindful  of  the  need  for  the  closest 
possible  contact  with  the  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  has 
therefore  maintained  offices  in  New  York  and  London  and  (in  cooperation 
with  the  I.M.C.)  set  up  an  East  Asia  Secretariat.  In  this  way  the  specific 
contributions  and  needs  of  areas  where  the  World  Council  has  many  mem¬ 
ber  churches  have  been  regularly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Central 
Committee  and  the  General  Secretariat.  In  view  of  the  relative  nearness  of 
London  to  Geneva  and  the  close  cooperative  relations  with  the  British  Council 
of  Churches  it  may  no  longer  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  special  office  in 
that  city,  but  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Central  Committee  that  not  only  in 
the  U.S.A.  and  East  Asia  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world  special  regional 
secretaries  of  the  World  Council  can  perform  a  much  needed  task. 

The  relations  between  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Council  and  the  secret¬ 
ariat  have  been  most  satisfactory.  Matters  of  long  range  policy  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Central  and  Executive  Committees,  while  important  decisions 
between  committee  sessions  have  been  taken  after  full  consultation  with  the 
Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee. 

A  list  of  names  of  staff  members  who  have  served  the  World  Council  is 
attached  to  this  report.  The  Central  Committee  wishes  to  express  its  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  whole  secretariat  staff  for  the  service  which  they  have  rendered. 
It  has  been  admirably  served  by  its  Associate  General  Secretaries,  both  those 
on  its  staff  at  the  present  time,  namely,  Dr.  R.  C:  Mackie  and  Dr.  O.  F. 
Nolde,  and  those  who  have  left  to  take  up  other  work,  namely,  Dr.  H.  S. 
Leiper,  Canon  Oliver  S.  Tomkins  and  Bishop  Stephen  Neill.  All  of  them 
have  contributed  greatly  to  making  the  World  Council  what  it  is  to-day. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  heads  of  the  various  Departments. 

But  the  Central  Committee  feels  compelled  to  record  iis  special  debt  to 
the  General  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  A.  Visser ’t  Hooft,  for  the  quite  outstanding 
leadership  which  he  has  given  to  the  World  Council  in  all  its  activities  and, 
therefore,  through  it  to  all  the  member  churches. 
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Relations  with  Member  Churches 

The  World  Council  is  in  no  sense  an  end  in  itself.  It  exists  to  serve  the 
churches.  It  succeeds  only  in  so  far  as  its  activities  affect  the  life  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  churches  and  help  them  to  fulfil  their  mission  more  adequately. 

At  the  1949  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  Bishop  Angus  Dun  raised 
the  question  as  to  how  the  common  ecumenical  task  could  be  thrown  back 
on  the  total  life  of  the  churches  themselves.  Developing  his  point  in  the 
Ecumenical  Review  he  said  that  the  important  question  is  not  what  the 
Central  Committee  or  the  secretariat  does,  but  what  the  member  churches 
are  doing  together  and  that  the  crux  of  the  problem  is  to  commit  each  of 
the  churches  to  an  ongoing  responsible  relationship  that  will  truly  engage 
its  whole  life,  not  merely  on  the  periphery  but  at  the  centre. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  issue  must  in  the  first  place  be  solved  in  and  by  the 
churches  themselves.  But  the  committees  and  staff  of  the  Council  must  do 
all  they  can  to  enable  the  churches  to  make  their  membership  meaningful. 
Contact  between  the  World  Council  and  the  member  churches  is  mainly 
maintained  in  three  ways  :  through  correspondence  and  literature,  through 
ecumenical  meetings  and  through  visitation. 

Correspondence 

Considerable  efforts  have  been  made  to  keep  the  member  churches 
informed  about  World  Council  activities  and  to  get  their  comments  and 
reactions  with  regard  to  reports,  resolutions  or  inquiries  prepared  under 
World  Council  auspices.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  the  response  has 
been  satisfactory.  This  is  probably  due  to  two  factors.  In  the  first  place 
there  has  been  insufficient  coordination  on  the  part  of  departments  within 
the  Council  and  the  churches  have  therefore  received  too  many  communi¬ 
cations  on  too  many  different  subjects.  The  Committee  on  Structure  and 
Functioning  has  made  proposals  designed  to  improve  this  situation.  In  the 
second  place  few  churches  have  as  yet  made  room  in  their  organisation  for 
dealing  systematically  with  ecumenical  questions.  The  first  Assembly  stated 
that  World  Council  pronouncements  would  not  be  binding  on  any  church  unless 
that  church  had  confirmed  them  and  made  them  its  own.  The  significance 
of  decisions  and  utterances  of  World  Council  bodies  will  therefore  largely 
depend  on  the  action  which  the  churches  take  concerning  them.  In  the 
case  of  the  statement  of  the  ecclesiological  significance  of  the  World  Council, 
and  of  the  first  and  second  reports  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  the  main 
theme  of  the  Assembly,  the  answers  sent  in  by  the  churches  were  sufficiently 
numerous  to  furnish  guidance  as  to  further  work  to  be  done  on  these  subjects. 
This  shows  that  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  fruitful  exchange 
between  the  Council  and  its  member  churches. 

Ecumenical  meetings 

In  ecumenical  life  the  most  effective  contact  is  the  direct  encounter  between 
persons.  In  the  period  since  the  first  Assembly  many  thousands  of  church 
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leaders  and  church  members  have  gained  new  ecumenical  experience  in  meet¬ 
ings  under  World  Council  auspices.  Courses  and  conferences  of  the  Ecumen¬ 
ical  Institute,  conferences  of  the  Study  Department,  work-camps  and  leaders’ 
meetings  of  the  Youth  Department,  consultations  on  Inter- Church  Aid  and 
work  among  refugees  have  enlarged  the  circle  of  active  collaborators  in  the 
ecumenical  movement.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  World  Con¬ 
ference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  1952  and  of  two  meetings  in  Asia  in  which 
the  World  Council  shared  :  the  East  Asia  Conference  in  Bangkok  (1949) 
and  the  World  Conference  of  Christian  Youth  in  Travancore  (1952).  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  countries  represented  in  the  Council  with  the  exception  of 
China  and  Roumania  have  taken  part  in  one  or  more  of  these  meetings. 

Visitation 

Visitation  by  officers  and  staff  members  of  the  Council  has  brought  the 
Council  into  direct  contact  with  the  life  of  the  member  churches.  In  41  of 
the  45  countries  in  which  we  have  member  churches  such  visits  were  made. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  churches  have  had  as  large  a  share 
in  the  time  of  the  staff  as  they  desire,  for  many  invitations  have  had  to  be 
declined  because  of  the  requirements  of  work  at  headquarters  or  financial 
restrictions.  The  intensive  visits  to  the  Asian  churches  made  by  Dr.  Rajah 
Manikam,  East  Asia  secretary  of  the  I.M.C.  and  the  W.C.C.,  have  been 
especially  appreciated.  The  visits  of  secretaries  of  the  Department  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid  have  helped  the  churches  to  solve  difficult  practical  problems. 
The  General  Secretary’s  visit  to  the  South  African  churches  confirmed  the 
fact  that  the  most  fruitful  approach  to  problems  which  may  cause  misunder¬ 
standing  is  through  frank  personal  conversation.  The  value  of  ecumenical 
visits  is  all  the  greater  when  churches  have  little  contact  with  their  sister 
churches.  Thus  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  minority  churches. 
Again  efforts  have  been  made  to  visit  the  churches  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
China.  These  efforts  have  been  successful  in  some  cases. 

Membership 

All  churches  which  by  the  time  of  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  had  taken 
official  action  to  join  the  World  Council  have  remained  members  1.  Nine 
churches  have  been  admitted  into  membership  since  1948.  Thus  the  total 
membership  now  stands  at  161  churches. 

There  are  two  areas  in  which  World  Council  membership  is  still  weak, 
namely  Africa  and  Latin  America.  With  regard  to  Africa  the  situaiion  is 
slowly  improving  as  mission  churches  become  autonomous  churches  and 
apply  for  membership.  In  Latin  America  special  efforts  will  have  to  be  made 
to  interpret  the  true  character  of  the  World  Council. 


1  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  its  local  churches  had  also  membership  in  the  Baptist 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  member  church  of  the  World  Council,  the  Baptist 
Union  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  withdrew. 
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Defining  the  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Council 


It  was  natural  that  the  first  Assembly  did  not  go  very  far  in  defining  the 
nature  and  mission  of  the  Council.  But  in  the  following  years  it  proved  to 
be  necessary  to  give  considerable  attention  to  this  difficult  task.  The  fact 
that  the  World  Council  represents  a  new  and  unprecedented  approach  to 
the  problem  of  inter-church  relations  makes  it  inevitable  that  questions  arise 
as  to  its  real  purpose.  Again  as  soon  as  the  World  Council  had  officially 
come  into  existence  its  true  aims  were  misrepresented  in  certain  quarters. 

The  Ecc/esiological  Significance  of  the  World  Council 

After  careful  preparation  and  thorough  discussion  the  Central  Committee 
adopted  in  1950  a  statement  on  “The  Church,  the  Churches  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches”  which  was  an  attempt  to  state  those  conceptions  of 
its  nature  and  task  which  the  Council  rejects  and  those  which  it  makes  its 
own.  The  statement  was  not  meant  as  a  definitive  pronouncement  but  as  a 
contribution  to  a  further  conversation.  It  was  therefore  commended  for  study 
and  comment  in  the  churches.  The  response  to  this  document  has  been 
encouraging.  It  has  clearly  contributed  to  the  removal  of  misunderstandings 
and  to  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  World  Council  membership. 
The  statement  sought  to  show  that  none  of  the  positive  assumptions  implied 
in  the  existence  of  the  World  Council  is  in  conflict  with  the  teaching  of  the 
member  churches.  It  has  been  generally  recognised  that  this  point  had  to  be 
made  as  clearly  as  possible,  so  as  to  remove  the  possible  misconception  that 
the  Council  had  identified  itself  with  any  particular  concept  of  unity.  But 
the  pertinent  question  has  been  asked  whether  this  strong  assurance  given 
to  the  churches  may  not  tend  to  a  static  conception  of  inter-church  relations. 
These  friendly  critics  admit  that  the  Council  cannot  start  with  an  a  priori 
notion  of  unity,  since  that  would  be  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  But, 
so  they  ask,  must  we  not  at  the  same  time  emphasise  that  the  point  of  the 
ecumenical  encounter  is  not  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo ,  but  the  con¬ 
crete  manifestation  of  true  unity  ?  And  must  we  not  therefore  emphasise 
more  strongly  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Council 
must  not  be  a  soporific  but  a  stimulant,  that  is  to  say  that  its  very  existence 
is  a  challenge  to  the  largely  self-sufficient  existence  of  the  individual  churches  ? 
These  questions  will  have  to  be  studied  further  and  are  indeed  included  in 
the  Assembly  theme  proposed  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference  in  1952 : 
“Our  Oneness  in  Christ  and  our  Disunity  as  Churches.” 

Mission  and  Unity 

• 

The  relationship  between  the  missionary  task  of  the  Church  and  its  res¬ 
ponsibility  to  manifest  its  unity  was  discussed  at  two  Central  Committee 
meetings.  A  report  on  the  subject  drawn  up  by  the  1951  meeting  was  sent 
to  the  churches,  and  a  statement  emanating  from  the  Willingen  meeting  of 
the  I.M.C.  was  presented  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference  at  Lund. 
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The  basic  reason  why  this  has  become  a  crucial  issue  for  the  ecumenical 
movement  is  simply  and  clearly  stated  in  the  last  named  document :  “The 
love  of  God  in  Christ  calls  for  the  threefold  response  of  worship,  unity  and 
mission.  These  three  aspects  of  the  Church’s  response  are  interdependent ; 
they  become  corrupted  when  isolated  from  each  other.”  We  have  increasingly 
learned  to  see  that  unity  cannot  be  an  aim  in  itself.  It  must  be  unity  for  the 
sake  of  the  God-given  mission.  On  the  other  hand  the  mission  demands 
unity.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  strongest  demand  for  unity  comes  today 
from  the  younger  churches. 

The  World  Council  has  included  evangelism  among  its  main  concerns 
and  desires,  in  accordance  with  the  phrase  in  its  constitution,  “to  support 
the  churches  in  their  task  of  evangelism.”  And  the  World  Council  is  by  its 
very  nature  concerned  with  the  manifestation  of  the  fundamental  unity  of 
those  who  recognise  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour.  The  time  has  come  when 
both  in  our  thinking  and  in  our  action  we  must  relate  these  two  tasks  to 
each  other.  The  separation  which  still  exists  in  the  minds  and  the  activities 
of  Christians  between  the  missionary  movement  and  the  movement  for  coope¬ 
ration  and  unity  must  be  overcome.  The  Central  Committee  has  only  recently 
begun  to  study  this  matter  with  its  far-reaching  theological  and  organisa¬ 
tional  implications  and  is  therefore  not  yet  ready  to  submit  definite  conclu¬ 
sions  on  the  subject.  But  it  recommends  that  this  study  and  discussion  be 
pursued  with  great  energy.  It  is  obvious  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
questions  of  relationships  between  the  World  Council  and  the  I.M.C.  will 
depend  on  the  outcome  of  this  reflection. 

The  Basis 

The  first  Assembly  decided  that  any  churches  that  might  desire  a  change 
in  the  Basis  should  present  their  request  to  the  Central  Committee  for  report 
to  the  next  Assembly  and  that  the  Central  Committee  should  “keep  its  study 
of  possible  changes  within  the  Christological  principle  set  forth  in  the  present 
Basis.”  By  the  time  of  the  1951  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  two  Chur¬ 
ches  had  made  proposals  concerning  a  change  and  the  Central  Committee 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  members  to  report  on  these  proposals.  In 
1952  a  further  proposal  was  received.  The  committee  reported  in  1953  that 
none  of  these  three  proposals  could  be  considered  as  being  within  the  Chris¬ 
tological  principle  set  forth  in  the  Basis  and  that  it  did  not  believe  that  the 
Basis  should  be  changed.  This  report  was  approved.  The  committee  pro¬ 
posed,  however,  that  a  statement  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Basis 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Assembly  and  presented  a  draft  of  such  a  state¬ 
ment.  This  draft  was  approved.  Towards  the  end  of  1953  a  further  proposal 
concerning  a  change  in  the  Basis  was  received,  but  this  came  too  late  to  be 
considered  by  the  Central  Committee. 

This  matter  of  the  Basis  is  by  no  means  a  merely  constitutional  question. 
It  is  of  fundamental  importance  for  the  whole  life  of  the  World  Council. 
The  1950  statement  on  “the  Church,  the  Churches  and  the  World  Council 
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of  Churches”  puts  it  thus  :  The  Basis  “is  the  expression  of  the  conviction 
that  the  Lord  of  the  Church  is  God-among-us,  Who  continues  to  gather  His 
children  and  to  build  His  Church  Himself.  Therefore,  no  relationship  between 
the  churches  can  have  any  substance  or  promise  unless  it  starts  with  the 
common  submission  of  the  churches  to  the  Headship  of  Jesus  Christ  in  His 
Church.”  The  Central  Committee  is  therefore  convinced  that  the  first 
Assembly  was  right  in  deciding  that  the  Christocentric  character  of  the  Basis 
must  not  be  weakened.  Whether  the  Basis  should  be  made  more  explicit  is 
a  matter  which  the  Assembly  may  want  to  consider  and  on  which  it  may 
wish  to  give  instructions  to  the  new  Central  Committee. 

Proposals  on  Structure  and  Functioning  of  the  Council 

When  the  World  Council  organisation  as  authorised  by  the  first  Assembly 
had  been  in  operation  for  three  years,  the  Central  Committee  decided  to 
make  a  study  of  its  structure  and  functioning.  It  was  recognised  that  the 
present  organisation  had  grown  up  as  a  result  of  the  pressure  of  new  tasks 
and  opportunities  and  that  there  was  therefore  a  danger  of  lack  of  coordina¬ 
tion  and  integration.  A  Committee  on  Structure  and  Functioning,  consisting 
of  five  members,  was  appointed  and  has  made  a  very  thorough  study  of  the 
organisation  as  a  whole.  It  submitted  a  preliminary  report  to  the  Central 
Committee  at  the  1953  meeting  and  continued  its  work  after  that  meeting 
in  order  to  submit  a  definite  report  to  the  Central  Committee  in  1954.  The 
Central  Committee  desires  to  express  its  deep  gratitude  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Structure  and  Functioning  for  the  very  careful  and  pains¬ 
taking  task  which  they  have  accomplished.  The  proposals  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Assembly. 

Misunderstandings 

In  spite  of  these  efforts  to  define  and  interpret  the  nature  of  the  Council, 
misunderstandings  still  persist.  In  some  cases  these  are  based  on  the  a  priori 
judgment  that  the  encounter  between  churches  which  do  not  have  complete 
agreement  on  matters  of  faith  is  necessarily  a  denial  of  the  faith.  We  can 
only  ask  those  who  take  that  attitude  to  consider  whether  there  is  any  other 
way  to  arrive  at  such  agreement  except  the  way  of  ecumenical  conversation. 
In  other  cases  the  misunderstandings  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  World 
Council  is  conceived  in  historical  categories  rather  than  in  categories  which 
are  appropriate  to  a  body  which  represents  a  new  form  of  relationships 
between  the  churches.  We  have  no  example  in  history  of  a  world-wide  fellow¬ 
ship  of  churches  which  has  fully  respected  the  autonomy  of  every  church. 
Thus  it  is  hard  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Council  is  not,  and  will  not  become, 
a  super-church,  or  a  structure  dominated  by  a  centralised  administrative 
authority.  This  particular  misunderstanding  can  only  be  overcome  by  a  clear 
demonstration  that  a  truly  ecumenical  fellowship  is  in  fact  possible. 
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Public  Pronouncements 

The  first  Assembly  had  stated  that  “there  will  certainly  be  a  clear  obli¬ 
gation  for  the  Council  to  speak  out  when  vital  issues  concerning  all  churches 
and  the  whole  world  are  at  stake”.  It  made  it  clear,  however,  that  such  pro¬ 
nouncements  “will  not  be  binding  on  any  church  unless  that  church  has 
confirmed  them  and  made  them  its  own.”  And  it  laid  down  specific  rules 
concerning  the  right  of  committees  and  commissions  of  the  Council  to  make 
public  pronouncements. 

The  Central  Committee  has  sought  to  fulfil  this  obligation  by  issuing 
statements  on  several  critical  aspects  of  the  world  situation  1.  Thus  it  has 
spoken  several  times  on  the  issues  of  religious  liberty  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  ;  it  has  also  spoken  more  than  once  on  the  subject  of  race  relations 
and  has  expressed  its  mind  with  regard  to  the  different  crises  arising  out  of 
the  war  in  Korea. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  issued  three  statements :  one  (in  1950) 
dealing  with  the  newest  atomic  weapons,  one  (in  1951)  dealing  with  inter¬ 
national  relations  in  general  and  with  the  East- West  situation  in  particular, 
and  one  (in  1953)  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Korea. 

It  should,  however,  not  be  thought  that  these  are  the  only  ways  in  which 
the  Council  has  sought  to  bring  a  Christian  judgment  to  bear  on  international 
relationships.  On  several  occasions  officers  of  the  Council,  taking  their  stand 
on  principles  formulated  by  the  Assembly  or  the  Central  Committee,  have 
made  their  opinion  known  to  the  authorities  concerned.  And  the  Commision 
of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs,  which  is  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
has  constantly  been  watching  international  developments  and  has  sought 
to  implement  the  decisions  of  the  Assembly  or  the  Central  Committee  by 
interventions  on  specific  points.  The  experience  of  the  last  years  has  shown 
that  it  is  not  through  public  pronouncements  alone  but  through  such  pro¬ 
nouncements  followed  up  by  constant  personal  intervention  in  responsible 
quarters  that  concrete  results  are  achieved. 

Some,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  pronouncements  of  the  Central  and 
Executive  Committees  have  led  to  considerable  discussion  within  a  number 
of  churches  and  between  these  churches  and  the  Council.  Several  times 
churches  or  groups  within  churches  have  approached  the  Council  requesting 
it  to  make  declarations  on  specific  matters,  but  the  Central  Committee  has 
felt  that  these  requests  did  not  have  sufficient  backing  in  the  Council’s  total 
membership  or  that  the  pronouncements  asked  for  would  not  produce  the 
desired  results.  With  regard  to  reactions  in  the  secular  press  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  World  Council  statements  (and  in  several  cases  the  same  statements) 
have  been  criticised,  on  the  one  hand,  for  not  taking  a  clear  stand  in  defence 
of  the  policy  of  the  Western  powers  and,  on  the  other  hand,  for  identifying 
the  Council’s  position  with  that  of  those  same  powers. 


1  The  most  important  of  these  are  attached  to  this  report  (see  page  111). 
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Certain  provisional  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  experience  gained 
in  this  field : 

1)  The  Council  should  only  issue  pronouncements  on  issues  which 
affect  the  life  of  many  churches  or  the  whole  world.  If  it  speaks  too  fre¬ 
quently  and  on  too  many  subjects  its  utterances  will  lose  in  value.  Such 
major  pronouncements  should,  however,  be  distinguished  from  resolu¬ 
tions  on  specific  questions  which  are  required  in  order  to  give  guidance 
to  the  work  of  the  C.C.I.A.  or  other  departments. 

2)  Pronouncements  of  the  Council  must  have  the  backing  of  substan¬ 
tial  conviction  within  the  constituency  of  the  Council. 

3)  On  the  other  hand  the  pronouncements  of  the  Council  are  not 
merely  the  reflection  of  a  majority  opinion  in  the  membership  or  a  common 
denominator  of  all  opinions  held.  In  a  fellowship  of  churches  there  is  a 
place  for  prophetic  leadership  which  goes  beyond  the  actual  opinions  held 
by  church  members. 

4)  The  pronouncements  of  the  Council  have,  however,  no  other 
authority  than  is  inherent  in  the  truth  contained  in  these  utterances.  They 
are  not  binding  upon  the  member  churches.  It  is  therefore  highly  desir¬ 
able  that  each  member  church  should  seriously  consider  each  major  pro¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Council  in  order  to  decide  whether  it  can  itself  adopt  it. 

5)  In  making  its  pronouncements  the  Council  should  be  mindful  of 
the  concerns  and  situations  of  all  churches  in  its  membership. 

6)  It  must  therefore  avoid  both  the  reality  and,  as  far  as  humanly 
possible,  the  appearance  of  identification  with  any  particular  political, 
racial  or  social  interests. 

These  are  some  of  the  lessons  which  we  have  learned  in  the  past  years. 
In  a  sense  the  problem  of  an  ecumenical  witness  in  a  divided  world  is  insoluble. 
But  a  common  witness  to  the  Lordship  of  Christ  is  so  desperately  needed  that 
we  must  be  willing  to  take  risks  in  order  to  accomplish  this  task. 


Association  with  the  I.M.C.  and  Relations  with  National  Councils 

Association  with  the  I.M.C. 

The  relationship  of  association  into  which  in  1948  the  I.M.C.  and  the 
World  Council  decided  to  enter  has  become  increasingly  important  and 
meaningful  in  the  ensuing  years.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  their  one 
cooperative  enterprise  was  their  common  sponsorship  of  the  Commission  of 
the  Churches  on  International  Affairs.  In  1949  they  organised  together  the 
East  Asia  Conference  at  Bangkok  and  one  of  the  concrete  results  of  that 
meeting  was  the  setting  up  of  a  joint  East  Asia  Secretariat.  In  1953  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  made  according  to  which  the  Department  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and 
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Service  to  Refugees  is  to  represent  both  bodies  in  matters  of  emergency 
inter-church  aid  and  relief.  Again  the  plans  concerning  close  cooperation  in 
the  field  of  ecumenical  studies  are  so  far  advanced  that  they  can  soon  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  governing  bodies  concerned. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  bodies  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  John 
Mackay  has  met  several  times.  It  has  not  only  considered  and  furthered  the 
above-mentioned  forms  of  cooperation,  but  also  studied  the  question  of  the 
ultimate  goal  which  the  two  bodies  should  seek  to  attain  in  their  relation¬ 
ships.  It  has  found  that  in  this  respect  it  must  not  only  think  in  terms  of 
the  past  or  even  of  the  present,  but  especially  of  the  future.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee  in  India  in  1953  it  became  specially  clear  that, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  many  of  the  younger  churches  which  are  related 
to  both  bodies,  the  maximum  possible  integration  is  not  merely  desirable  but 
imperative.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organisational  problems  involved,  and 
especially  the  problem  of  difference  in  structure,  are  not  easily  solved.  At 
its  1953  meeting  the  Central  Committee  instructed  its  officers  to  continue  to 
seek  for  a  solution  of  these  problems. 

In  February  1954  the  Joint  Committee  met  in  Germany  and  drew  up  a 
statement  for  submission  to  both  bodies.  This  statement  will  be  considered 
by  the  Central  Committee  and  subsequently  by  the  Committee  on  General 
Policy  at  the  second  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  for  presentation  to  the 
Assembly  itself.  It  asks  that  the  Joint  Committee  should  be  strengthened 
and  provided  with  a  full-time  secretary,  so  that  it  may  be  the  place  where 
important  issues  affecting  both  bodies  can  be  discussed,  and  where  the  forms 
of  still  closer  association  can  be  worked  out. 

National  Councils 

In  some  countries  strong  councils  of  churches  exist  which  are  willing  to 
cooperate  with  the  World  Council  and  the  membership  of  which  is  wholly, 
or  largely,  identical  with  the  membership  of  the  World  Council.  It  has  become 
increasingly  desirable  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  to  enter  into  cooperative 
relations  with  such  councils  and  to  use  their  channels  for  carrying  out  various 
aspects  of  the  World  Council’s  programme.  Since  the  membership  of  the 
I.M.C.  consists  of  national  councils,  the  close  association  with  the  I.M.C. 
has  brought  the  World  Council  into  close  touch  with  many  member  councils 
of  the  I.M.C.  Thus  many  councils  have  rendered  very  great  services  to  the 
World  Council. 

The  first  Assembly  already  recommended  “that  these  Councils  be  encou¬ 
raged  to  undertake  a  large  responsibility  for  promotion  of  ecumenical  interest 
in  their  own  territory.”  And  the  Central  Committee  meeting  of  1948  adopted 
two  resolutions  concerning  relationships  between  the  World  Council  and 
the  national  councils.  In  view  of  subsequent  developments  the  time  has 
come  to  define  the  relationships  of  the  World  Council  to  such  councils  in  a 
more  specific  way  than  could  be  done  in  1948.  The  problem  is  not  easily 
solved  in  view  of  the  great  difference  in  strength  and  membership  which 
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exists  between  the  councils.  The  Structure  and  Functioning  proposals 
contain  specific  recommendations  on  this  subject  and  these  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Assembly. 

Relationships 

The  Confessional  Bodies 

In  the  years  since  the  first  Assembly  the  main  confessional  world  move¬ 
ments  have  expanded  their  activities  and  strengthened  their  organisation.  It 
would  seem  that  this  development  is  due  partly  to  the  increased  sense  of 
solidarity  and  the  desire  to  help  churches  which  belong  to  the  same  confes¬ 
sional  family,  and  partly  to  the  desire  to  clarify  the  specific  position  of  a 
particular  confession  in  the  wider  ecumenical  conversation.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  World  Council  there  arises  the  practical  problem  whether  the 
activities  of  the  Council  and  those  of  the  confessional  bodies  are  not  in  danger 
of  overlapping.  It  has  fortunately  been  possible  to  maintain  close  contact 
with  the  officers  of  the  bodies  concerned  and  so  to  deal  with  specific  problems 
of  coordination.  The  deeper  issue  is  how  the  growth  of  a  strong  confessional 
consciousness  will  affect  the  ecumenical  situation.  In  this  respect  it  is  encou¬ 
raging  to  note  that  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  confessional  bodies  participate 
very  actively  in  the  life  of  the  World  Council.  The  Council  itself  seeks  to 
establish  the  strongest  possible  cooperative  relations  with  the  confessional 
organisations.  They  have  been  regularly  invited  to  send  fraternal  delegates 
to  the  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee. 

Other  International  Christian  Bodies 

Close  relations  have  been  maintained  with  the  United  Bible  Societies 
which  decided  in  1950  to  send  Dr.  Chirgwin  to  Geneva  so  as  to  relate  his 
studies  on  the  distribution  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  to  the  work  of  the  World 
Council’s  Secretariat  for  Evangelism. 

Relationships  with  the  World’s  Alliance  of  Y.M.C.A.’s,  the  World’s 
Y.W.C.A.,  the  World’s  Student  Christian  Federation  and  the  World  Council 
of  Christian  Education  have  been  maintained  on  two  levels  :  the  level  of 
youth  work  and  the  level  of  general  common  concerns.  With  regard  to  the 
first  the  five  bodies  have  cooperated  in  sponsoring  the  third  World  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Christian  Youth  in  Travancore  and  in  the  ongoing  work  of  the  World 
Christian  Youth  Commission.  With  regard  to  the  second,  the  General  Secret¬ 
aries  have  met  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  common  problems  and  there 
has  been  a  regular  exchange  of  delegates  at  meetings  of  special  importance. 

Churches  outside  the  Membership  of  the  Council 

With  some  churches  outside  the  membership  of  the  Council,  the  Council 
maintains  relationships  through  the  activities  of  one  or  more  departments. 
Thus  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain  participates  in  Faith  and  Order, 
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the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  is  among  the  churches  which  receive  assistance 
through  the  Department  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees.  This 
Department  cooperates  with  several  other  non-member  communions  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

Since  the  first  Assembly  no  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
relationships  with  the  Orthodox  and  Protestant  Churches  in  Russia.  The 
publication  in  various  languages  of  the  official  report  of  the  1948  conference 
of  Orthodox  Churches  in  Moscow  confirmed  the  impression  that  the  decisions 
taken  by  that  conference  were  very  largely  based  on  insufficient  knowledge 
and  misunderstanding  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  General  Secretariat 
has  from  time  to  time  informed  the  Moscow  Patriarchate  about  ecumenical 
developments  and  received  its  publications.  Several  church  leaders  from 
churches  in  the  World  Council  have  visited  the  Patriarchate  and  sought  to 
interpret  the  true  purposes  of  the  Council  to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  most  important  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  the  publication  in  March  1950  of  the  document  De  Mo  done 
Ecumenica  which  contained  definite  instructions  concerning  the  attitude  to 
be  taken  by  Roman  Catholics  to  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  document 
showed  that  the  Vatican  attaches  considerable  significance  to  the  rise  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  and  has  decided  to  supervise  strictly  all  efforts  made 
by  Roman  Catholics  in  this  field.  Henceforth  Roman  Catholics  will  not  be 
allowed  to  attend  international  ecumenical  meetings  unless  they  have 
explicit  permission  to  do  so  from  the  Vatican.  On  the  other  hand  inter¬ 
confessional  action  on  moral  and  social  action  is  approved.  When  this  docu¬ 
ment  appeared  the  General  Secretary  made  a  statement  reviewing  its  positive 
and  negative  aspects.  This  statement  was  approved  by  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  at  its  1950  meeting. 

Since  the  first  Assembly  no  approaches  have  been  made  by  the  Council 
to  the  Vatican.  But  there  has  been  informal  and  personal  contact  between 
World  Council  secretaries  with  various  Roman  Catholic  groups  concerned 
with  ecumenical  problems.  It  is  specially  noteworthy  that  an  international 
group  of  Roman  Catholic  theologians  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  main 
theme  of  the  Evanston  Assembly  in  order  to  make  their  specific  contribution 
to  the  discussion. 

These  informal  contacts  have  provided  opportunities  to  raise  the  question 
of  religious  liberty  in  certain  countries  where  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  a  strong  majority  and  where  non-Roman  Christians  do  not  enjoy  the 
religious  freedom  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Public  Relations  in  General 

Since  the  World  Council  is  increasingly  considered  as  the  common 
“address”  of  a  large  number  of  churches  and  since  it  is  still  in  the  period  of 
explaining  its  purposes  to  the  world,  public  relations  must  take  a  large  place 
in  its  activities.  In  this  field  our  present  organisation  is  inadequate.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  did  not  prove  possible  to  organise  a  full-fledged 
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department  of  information.  Several  staff  members  have  rendered  valuable 
service  in  the  field  of  publicity,  but  it  is  obvious  that  they  could  not  do  what 
a  well  organised  department  of  information  could  have  done.  On  the  other 
hand  the  C.C.I.A.  has  borne  a  large  part  of  the  burden  by  caring  for  that 
considerable  sector  of  public  relations  which  has  to  do  with  the  inter-govern¬ 
mental  bodies. 


Preparing  for  the  Second  Assembly 

Preparations  made  by  the  Central  and  Executive  Committees 

At  its  meeting  in  1950  in  Toronto  the  Central  Committee  began  to  prepare 
for  the  second  Assembly.  It  was  unanimously  decided  “that  the  main  theme 
of  the  Assembly  should  be  along  the  lines  of  the  affirmation  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  only  hope  of  both  the  Church  and  the  world.”  After  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  in  1951  it  was  finally  decided  in  1953  that  this  theme  should 
be  formulated  as  :  “Christ,  the  Hope  of  the  World.”  Six  subsidiary  themes 
were  chosen.  Much  time  and  thought  were  spent  on  the  problem  of  arriving 
at  a  fair  and  adequate  distribution  of  the  600  seats  in  the  Assembly  to  the 
member  churches.  It  is  noteworthy  that  when  this  plan  was  submitted  to  the 
churches  it  proved  generally  acceptable  and  only  minor  adjustments  had  to 
be  made.  At  the  1953  meeting  the  Central  Committee  also  drew  up  the 
general  programme  of  the  meeting  including  its  worship  for  which  a  special 
committee  chaired  by  Dr.  Ernest  Payne  was  appointed. 


The  Advisory  Commission  on  the  Main  Theme 

The  Central  Committee  decided  in  1950  to  appoint  a  special  Advisory 
Commission  on  the  main  theme.  This  commission  composed  of  about 
25  theologians  and  laymen  has  held  three  meetings.  The  first  report  which 
it  issued  as  a  starting  point  for  a  wider  ecumenical  discussion  in  the  churches 
met  with  a  great  deal  of  criticism  but  had  at  least  the  virtue  of  provoking 
widespread  interest.  The  second  report  which  took  account  of  the  numerous 
comments  from  the  churches  met  with  a  more  favourable  response.  The 
announcement  of  the  theme  and  the  work  of  the  Commision  have  already 
had  the  effect  that  in  churches  in  all  parts  of  the  world  the  meaning  of  the 
Christian  hope  in  itself,  and  its  relevance  to  our  time,  have  been  considerep 
afresh. 

The  main  task  of  the  Commission  was  however  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  Christian  Hope  for  the  Assembly.  The  Commission  was  convinced  that, 
if  at  all  possible,  it  should  be  a  report  expressing  a  basic  ecumenical  consensus. 
But  this  proved  to  be  a  hard  task  in  view  of  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the 
subject  and  the  great  differences  in  theological  conviction  represented  in  the 
group.  The  three  stages  through  which  the  Commission  went  have  been 
described  as  :  “polemical,  irenical  and  constructive.”  At  its  last  meeting  it 
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proved  possible  to  work  out  a  common  report  and  this  report  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Assembly  for  its  consideration. 

In  preparing  the  second  Assembly  in  this  particular  way  the  Council  has 
taken  a  certain  risk.  But  it  can  be  said  that  the  ecumenical  significance  of 
this  thorough  common  effort  to  render  a  common  witness  concerning  the 
hope  that  is  in  us,  and  the  repercussions  which  that  effort  has  already  had 
in  the  churches,  have  justified  the  taking  of  this  risk.  A  word  of  special  gra¬ 
titude  is  due  to  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Commission  who  have  given 
so  much  of  their  time  and  energy  to  this  difficult  but  rewarding  task.  This 
applies  especially  to  Dr.  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  who  proposed  the  setting  up 
of  the  Commission  and  chaired  its  first  meeting  and  to  Bishop  Lesslie 
Newbigin  who  has  chaired  the  Commission  since  1951. 

Other  Preparatory  Commissions 

The  other  six  themes  of  the  Assembly  have  also  been  prepared  by  inter¬ 
national  commissions  which  had  their  most  important  meetings  in  the  summer 
of  1953.  Each  of  these  commissions  has  produced  an  ecumenical  survey  on 
its  particular  subject.  These  surveys  seek  to  describe  what  the  churches  have 
said  and  done  in  the  particular  field  concerned.  At  the  same  time  these  com¬ 
missions  have  done  preparatory  work  for  the  reports  which  the  relevant 
sections  of  the  Assembly  will  desire  to  issue. 

The  Faith  and  Order  Working  Committee  accepted  responsibility  for 
the  preparation  of  the  theme  :  “Our  Oneness  in  Christ  and  oUr  Disunity  as 
Churches.”  Similarly  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  C.C.I.A.  did  the 
work  of  preparation  on  “Christians  in  the  Struggle  for  World  Community.” 
For  the  other  four  subjects  special  ad  hoc  commissions  met  at  the  same  time 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  officers  of  the  Study  Department.  In  this 
way  coordination  of  the  total  process  was  achieved.  It  was  also  the  Study 
Department  which  stimulated  and  directed  the  study  of  these  themes  in  the 
member  churches. 

Preparations  in  the  U.S.A. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  (in  process  of  formation)  in  January  1940  it  was  decided  to 
accept  in  principle  the  invitation  of  the  American  Churches  to  hold  the  first 
Assembly  in  the  U.S.A.  Later  developments  made  it  necessary  to  hold  that 
Assembly  in  Europe.  But,  when  the  plans  for  the  second  Assembly  were 
considered  by  the  Central  Committee  in  1950  and  once  again  a  strong  invi¬ 
tation  was  received  to  meet  in  the  U.S.A.,  the  Committee  decided  unani¬ 
mously  to  hold  the  Assembly  in  that  country.  An  important  consideration 
was  that  none  of  the  major  meetings  of  the  modern  ecumenical  movement 
had  as  yet  been  held  there. 

The  U.S.  Conference  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  been  res¬ 
ponsible  for  the  arrangements  and  has  been  greatly  helped  by  active  local 
committees  in  Chicago  and  Evanston.  The  Executive  Secretaryship  of  the 
Assembly  has  been  entrusted  to  the  Rev.  Robert  S.  Bilheimer. 


THE  COMMISSION  ON  FAITH  AND  ORDER 


Amsterdam  to  Lund:  Decision  and  Transition 

For  nearly  thirty  years  prior  to  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  there  had 
been  a  movement  of  the  churches  called  the  World  Conference  on 
Faith  and  Order.  Famous  for  its  great  conferences  at  Lausanne 
(1927)  and  Edinburgh  (1937),  it  awakened  the  churches  to  the  need,  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  difficulties  of  discussing  Christian  unity  by  facing  frankly  the 
matters  of  doctrine  and  church  policy. 

On  August  21,  1948,  just  before  the  opening  of  the  First  Assembly,  the 
Continuation  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  held  its  last  meeting. 
Upon  the  formal  action  constituting  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  it 
became  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the  Council.  The  address 
of  the  Committee’s  chairman,  Bishop  Y.  T.  Brilioth,  to  the  whole  Assembly 
ended  with  this  definitive  statement : 

The  World  Council  would  be  poorer  without  Faith  and  Order.  It  is  one 
of  the  pillars  on  which  the  Council  is  constructed.  The  World  Council  needs 
its  constant  reminder  that  mere  cooperation  is  not  unity ;  that  practical 
activity  must  proceed  from  the  deep  motives  of  faith ;  that  diversities  of 
thought  and  order  and  devotional  forms  cannot  be  ignored,  but  should  be 
made  the  object  of  patient  study  in  order  to  discover  the  fundamental  con¬ 
victions  which  they  embody,  and  in  which  alone  they  can  be  reconciled. 

It  should  be  the  task  of  Faith  and  Order  to  keep  alive  in  the  World  Council 
the  spirit  of  pilgrimage,  to  point  steadily  to  the  farther  goal,  the  great  vision 
which,  even  if  it  should  not  be  fully  realised  in  time,  should  be  in  all  our 
earthly  and  temporal  endeavours,  the  constant  inspiration. 

The  Constitution  of  the  new  World  Council  of  Churches  carefully  pre¬ 
served  the  identity  and  purpose  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  (Const. 
Ill  (i),  Vl(i-iv)).  Little  change  was  made  in  the  structure  of  the  Continua¬ 
tion  Committee  and  secretariat  when  it  became  the  Commission.  Bishop 
Brilioth  (now  Archbishop  of  Upsala)  was  its  chairman.  Its  vice-chairmen 
were  Archbishop  Germanos,  Bishop  Aulen,  Pastor  Boegner,  Principal  Flew 
and  Dr.  D.  Horton.  The  Rev.  O.  S.  Tomkins  was  secretary,  Canon  Hodgson 
theological  secretary,  and  Dr.  F.  W.  Tomkins  associate  secretary  in  America. 
156  persons  were  members  of  the  Commission.  In  addition,  a  large  number 
of  other  persons  served  on  its  three  theological  commissions. 

As  plans  were  developing  for  the  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  to  be  held  in  Lund,  Sweden,  in  1952,  it  was  felt  by  many  leaders  of 
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the  Commission  that  some  modifications  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  were  needed.  Their  reasons  for  desiring  such  changes  were  :  (1)  the 
membership  of  the  Commission  was  too  large  to  function  effectively ;  (2)  the 
Commission  needed  to  work  more  closely  with  the  Study  Department  of  the 
World  Council ;  (3)  more  effective  relationships  with  member  churches  of 
the  Council  were  needed. 

Following  extensive  discussion,  the  Commission  asked  the  Lund  Con¬ 
ference  to  consider  the  question  of  constitutional  amendment.  The  delegates 
agreed  upon  certain  important  changes,  and  these  were  subsequently  adopted 
by  the  Central  Committee  at  Lucknow,  1953  : 

(1)  Membership  was  reduced  to  100  persons,  meeting  normally 
every  three  years  ; 

(2)  A  Working  Committee  of  25  members  of  the  Commission 
was  authorized,  to  meet  annually  with  responsibility  for  administra¬ 
tion,  directing  study  and  effecting  cooperation  with  other  World 
Council  departments. 

At  Lund  85  nominations  for  Commission  membership  were  approved, 
and  a  Working  Committee  was  appointed.  Archbishop  Brilioth  remained 
chairman  of  the  Commission,  the  late  Dean  C.  T.  Craig  was  elected  vice- 
chairman  and  Dr.  O.  S.  Tomkins  chairman  of  the  Working  Committee. 
As  permanent  staff,  Dr.  J.  Robert  Nelson  was  appointed  secretary,  with 
office  in  Geneva,  and  Dr.  F.  W.  Tomkins  remained  as  associate  secretary 
in  America. 

This  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  Commission  has  not  made  it  any  less 
representative  of  the  confessional  and  geographical  diversities  of  member 
churches  of  the  World  Council.  Rather,  it  has  caused  the  Commission  to 
be  a  body  just  small  enough  for  effective  work  and  large  enough  to  be  ade¬ 
quately  representative. 


Church,  Worship  and  Intercommunion 

Apart  from  constitutional  developments,  no  changes  were  made  after 
Amsterdam  in  the  actual  studies  fostered  by  Faith  and  Order.  Following 
decisions  made  at  Edinburgh,  the  Continuation  Committee  in  1938-9  estab¬ 
lished  three  theological  commissions  to  pursue  intensive  ecumenical  study  on  : 

1.  The  Nature  of  the  Church 

(Principal  R.  N.  Flew,  chairman) 

2.  Ways  of  Worship 

(Prof.  G.  van  der  Leeuw,  chairman) 

3 .  Intercommunion 

(Prof.  D.  M.  Baillie,  chairman) 
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What  is  the  Church  ? 

The  Church  is  an  experienced  reality  for  every  Christian.  He  belongs  to 
the  Church,  worships  in  it,  is  instructed  and  cared  for  by  it,  finds  the  works 
of  Christian  love  within  it.  In  the  deep  sense  of  the  words  in  the  Creed,  the 
Christian  believes  in  the  Church. 

But  who  can  fully  understand  the  Church  ?  Considered  liturgically, 
theologically,  socially,  ethnically,  architecturally,  it  appears  to  men  in  very 
diversified  forms.  And  beyond  its  tangible  forms  are  the  intangible  mysteries 
of  its  existence,  its  essence,  its  relation  to  the  Triune  God. 

Confronted  by  such  perplexing  questions,  this  theological  commission  of 
33  members  divided  its  task  into  four  parts  :  (< a )  the  biblical  basis  ;  {b)  historic 
teaching  on  the  Church ;  (c)  modern  confessional  positions  ;  ( d )  systematic 
and  constructive  statements.  Scholarly  papers  on  the  first  two  sections  are 
still  being  written.  The  third  section,  on  contemporaty  official  views,  has 
been  given  major  attention  and  is  the  only  one  on  which  materials  have  been 
published.  The  Report  of  the  commission  was  printed  in  1951  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Lund  Conference.  The  large,  important  volume  The  Nature  of 
the  Church  (S.C.M.  and  Harper’s,  1952)  contains  authoritative  essays  on 
the  Church  as  understood  by  various  confessions.  No  other  book  has  ever 
been  printed  which  presents  the  diverse  doctrines  of  the  Church  more  clearly 
and  authentically. 

How  do  Christians  Worship? 

Diversities  in  ways  of  Christian  worship  are  not  in  themselves  generally 
considered  deplorable.  Lack  of  uniformity  is  even  regarded  by  many  as  a 
mark  of  the  Church’s  vitality  and  adaptability  to  various  conditions.  But 
when  such  diversities  estrange  Christians  from  one  another  and  constitute 
barriers  which  confound  the  unity  of  God’s  People,  they  demand  intensive 
study  by  participants  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  theological  com¬ 
mission  on  worship  was  prevented  by  the  war  from  beginning  its  work  until 
1946.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  the  late  Prof,  van  der  Leeuw,  the  30  mem¬ 
bers  completed  their  writing  and  deliberations  by  1950,  prepared  a  Report 
for  Lund  and  the  362-page  volume  Ways  of  Worship  (S.C.M.  and  Harper’s, 
1951).  This  book  includes  an  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  liturgy  according 
to  various  traditions,  an  ecumenical  discussion  of  the  Word  and  Sacrament 
as  fundamental  to  Christian  worship,  and  suggestions  for  attaining  a  higher 
measure  of  devotional  accord  and  understanding  among  divided  Christians. 

How  to  Understand  Intercommunion  ? 

At  no  time  is  the  disunity  of  Christians  more  shockingly  revealed  than  in 
their  inability,  for  reasons  of  faith,  to  participate  in  the  same  observance  or 
celebration  of  Holy  Communion.  The  problem  can  neither  be  ignored  in 
ecumenical  relations  nor  overcome  by  facile  solutions.  On  the  question  of 
intercommunion  are  focused  the  deep  and  diverse  doctrines  of  grace,  sal¬ 
vation,  ministry  and  Church. 
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The  third  theological  commission  continuing  from  the  pre-Amsterdam 
work  of  Faith  and  Order  dealt  frankly  and  wisely  with  this  difficult  question. 
Its  Report  to  Lund  and  its  406-page  volume  Intercommunion  (S.C.M.  and 
Harper’s,  1952)  not  only  supplied  authentic  information  on  the  beliefs  and 
practices  of  the  churches,  but  also  presented  original  theological  essays 
which  seek  valid  answers  to  this  most  serious  issue  affecting  Christian  unity. 

* 

*  * 

The  three  commissions  which  prepared  these  volumes  disbanded  before 
the  Lund  Conference  began.  It  is  significant  that  more  than  150  theologians 
and  church  leaders  were  members  or  consultants  of  these  commissions  and 
writers  of  chapters  for  the  three  books.  Even  such  excellent  labours  as  these 
have  been  insufficient  to  deal  adequately  with  issues  arising  in  the  three  areas, 
however,  so  their  work  is  being  continued  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commis¬ 
sion  appointed  at  Lund. 


Other  Studies  Prior  to  Lund 

One  of  the  best  small  books  on  problems  of  church  unity  was  written 
for  the  Commission  by  its  secretary,  Oliver  S.  Tomkins,  in  1950.  Entitled 
The  Church  in  the  Purpose  of  God ,  it  was  circulated  in  large  numbers,  in 
French  and  German  translation  as  well. 

A  foretaste  of  future  work  to  be  done  on  the  so-called  “non-theological” 
aspects  of  disunity  is  given  in  the  booklet  Social  and  Cultural  Factors  in  Church 
Divisions.  This  contains  the  provocative  report  of  a  Faith  and  Order  con¬ 
sultation  held  at  Bossey  in  1951,  as  well  as  papers  by  C.  H.  Dodd,  G.  R. 
Cragg,  and  Jacques  Ellul. 

By  preparing  the  small  book  Towards  Church  Union  1937-1952 ,  Bishop 
S.  C.  Neill  brought  up  to  date  the  factual  survey  on  church  union  negotia¬ 
tions  which  was  begun  by  H.  P.  Douglas  in  1937.  His  report  shows  remark¬ 
able  developments  in  many  countries  where  conversations  leading  towards 
union  are  taking  place. 


The  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order 

The  225  delegates  from  114  churches,  the  22  consultants  and  many  visitors 
who  were  together  at  Lund  for  a  fortnight  in  August,  1952,  had  been  given 
a  tremendous  task.  They  were  asked  to  study  and  discuss  the  three  very 
difficult  topics  which  had  occupied  the  Commission  since  Edinburgh,  and  in 
this  brief  time  to  write  a  report  to  the  churches  which  would  motivate  some 
forward  steps  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 
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No  one  person  can  properly  evaluate  the  Lund  Conference  in  respect  to 
its  assigned  task.  Dozens  of  articles  in  the  journals  and  periodicals  of  the 
Christian  world  have  expressed  diverse  judgments,  both  favourable  and 
unfavourable.  Generally  recognized  are  the  immeasurable  values  of  the 
daily  corporate  worship  according  to  different  traditions,  of  friendly  con¬ 
versations  and  informal  theological  discussions  between  persons  of  diverse 
confessions,  of  the  introduction  of  new  persons  into  the  main  stream  of  the 
ecumenical  movement. 

Comparison  with  Edinburgh  1937  was  inevitable.  Most  experienced 
delegates  agreed  that  the  purely  comparative  kind  of  inter-confessional  dis¬ 
cussion  is  no  longer  the  prime  need.  Lund  showed  the  necessity  for  new 
research  and  creative  study  in  common ;  although  in  each  generation  different 
churches  must  still  explain  themselves  to  one  another,  so  they  can  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  the  depth  of  their  divisions. 

The  Lund  Report ,  which  was  circulated  to  the  represented  churches  for 
consideration,  emphasizes  six  essential  matters  : 

1 .  It  declares  that  the  study  of  the  nature  of  the  Church,  however 
fruitful  thus  far,  must  concentrate  now  on  the  relation  of  the  Church 
to  its  Lord  and  Head,  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  its  source  of  life,  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

2.  It  stresses  the  need  for  futher  exploration  in  the  field  of  wor¬ 
ship  with  respect  to  nine  specific  problems  of  liturgy,  theology  and 
psychology. 

3.  Effort  is  made  to  reach  agreement  on  precise  terminology  for 
use  in  discussing  intercommunion,  and  on  practices  to  follow  at  ecu¬ 
menical  gatherings.  Study  is  made  also  on  possible  avenues  of  escape 
from  the  present  impasse ,  and  the  direction  of  further  theological 
work  is  indicated. 

4.  Implicit  in  all  discussions  is  a  fresh  awareness  of  the  role  played 
by  social,  psychological  and  cultural  factors.  The  enlistment  of  scho¬ 
lars  other  than  theologians  in  future  study  projects  is  needed  to  deal 
adequately  with  these  aspects  of  Christian  unity  and  division. 

5.  The  total  concern  for  unity  is  seen  more  clearly  than  ever  in  the 
light  of  both  the  evangelistic  mission  of  the  Church  to  the  world  and 
its  sure  and  ultimate  hope  in  Jesus  Christ. 

6.  The  Report  expresses  the  prevailing  sense  of  urgency  by  demand¬ 
ing  of  the  churches  “whether  they  are  doing  all  they  ought  to  do  to 
manifest  the  oneness  of  the  people  of  God,”  and  “whether  they  should 
not  act  together  in  all  matters  except  those  in  which  deep  differences 
of  conviction  compel  them  to  act  separately  ?” 

Whatever  the  way  in  which  Lund  has  been  appraised  and  criticized,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  several  years  must  pass  befoie  its  Report  can  be  assi¬ 
milated  by  churches  and  its  effects  upon  church  unity  fully  appreciated. 
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The  Working  Committee  Begins  Work 

Accepting  the  important  proposals  for  study  which  were  agreed  on  at 
Lund,  the  Working  Committee  met  at  the  Chateau  de  Bossey  in  August 
1953  and  laid  plans  for  research  on  five  questions.  A  theological  commission 
on  Christ  and  the  Church  was  nominated,  with  Bishop  Nygren  and  Prof. 
Calhoun  as  co-chairmen.  Three  enquiry  groups  on  Worship  were  planned, 
one  each  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  North  America.  Two  smaller  groups  were 
commissioned  to  study  respectively  the  two  questions  of  Proselytism  and 
Tradition  in  the  ecumenical  perspective.  And  extensive  preliminary  research 
on  social  and  cultural  factors  was  projected,  to  be  done  by  separate  scholars, 
in  anticipation  of  thorough  study  by  a  commission. 

Much  time  was  given  as  well  to  preparing  the  background  survey  and 
the  working  paper  for  the  Faith  and  Order  section  at  the  Evanston  Assembly. 
The  topic  for  the  latter  is  “Our  Oneness  in  Christ  and  our  Disunity  as 
Churches.” 

Communication  with  Churches 

In  common  with  all  departments  of  the  World  Council,  Faith  and  Order 
continually  faces  the  difficulty  of  informing  national  and  local  church  bodies 
of  its  work,  and  receiving  from  them  constructive  criticisms.  The  fact  that 
very  few  member  churches  of  the  Council  have  replied  to  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee’s  “Toronto  Statement”  of  1950  (The  Church ,  the  Churches  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches)  or  to  the  Lund  Report ,  indicates  how  unsatis¬ 
factorily  the  two-way  conversation  between  ecumenical  conferences  and 
church  groups  has  been  realized. 

Efforts  to  stimulate  widespread  discussion  of  Faith  and  Order  issues  have 
not  been  lacking.  Articles  in  the  Ecumenical  Review ,  Oekumenische  Rund¬ 
schau  and  various  periodicals  appear  frequently.  The  popular  study  books 
on  Lund  by  J.  W.  Kennedy  and  E.  H.  Robertson,  the  Introductory  Leaflet 
for  Evanston  and  other  pamphlets  have  been  distributed,  albeit  in  relatively 
small  quantities. 

The  secretary  in  America,  Dr.  F.  W.  Tomkins,  is  helped  by  a  Committee 
on  Promotion  of  Faith  and  Order  Studies  ;  and  there  are  Faith  and  Order 
committees  in  Australia,  Canada,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Holland, 
New  Zealand,  India  and  perhaps  other  countries. 

Despite  the  resolution  passed  at  the  1949  meeting  of  the  Commission, 
calling  for  the  promotion  of  regional  conferences  on  Faith  and  Order,  little 
has  been  done  of  this  nature.  A  most  valuable  and  hopeful  example  of  what 
such  regional  conferences  might  accomplish  was  the  “Post-Lund  Consulta¬ 
tion,”  wherein  leading  representatives  of  many  churches,  mainly  from  Asia, 
discussed  their  common  problems  with  respect  to  union  negotiations. 

Each  year  in  January  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  is  observed 
by  numerous  churches  and  societies.  The  secretary  has  prepared  leaflets  for 
this  occasion  and  mailed  them  with  informative  letters  to  about  2,000  persons. 
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Personal  visits  by  staff  or  officers  of  the  Commission  are  the  best  way 
of  promoting  local  interest.  The  secretaries  have  travelled  to  several  coun¬ 
tries  since  1948,  visiting  conferences,  theological  seminaries,  and  individuals. 
But  their  normal  duties  leave  insufficient  time  for  extensive  travel. 


Retrospect  and  Prospect:  A  Critical  Appraisal 

Constitutional  Revisions 

The  character  and  function  of  the  Commission  have  been  somewhat 
modified  by  the  process  of  integrating  the  Faith  and  Order  organization 
into  that  of  the  World  Council.  These  changes  have  served  to  increase  the 
Commission’s  ability  to  fulfil  its  purpose.  In  1948  the  secretaryship  became 
a  full-time  position ;  in  1953  the  secretariat  was  transferred  to  Geneva  as  a 
part  of  the  headquarters  organization.  The  new  Constitution  adds  the  follow¬ 
ing  directives  to  the  Commission’s  functions  :  relating  questions  of  unity  to 
the  work  of  evangelism ;  giving  specific  attention  to  non-doctrinal  factors 
such  as  politics  and  race  ;  studying  the  theological  implications  of  the  existence 
of  the  ecumenical  movement  itself ;  studying  difficulties  arising  in  present 
relationships  of  the  churches  ;  maintaining  through  its  secretariat  consult¬ 
ation  and  cooperation  with  the  General  Secretariat  and  other  departments 
of  the  Council.  All  these  are  intended  to  keep  the  Commission  at  the  centre 
of  thinking  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 

The  Lund  Conference 

The  positive  values  of  this  conference  become  more  evident  as  the  months 
pass. 

1 .  First  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  Lund  brought  many  per¬ 
sons  into  active  participation  in  the  ecumenical  movement  for  the 
first  time,  and  thus  widened  the  scope  of  those  personal  relationships 
which  are  indispensable. 

2.  The  importance  of  the  questions  studied  at  Lund  and  there 
commended  for  continuing  study  is  self-evident. 

3.  Also  significant  is  the  emphasis  laid  at  Lund  upon  the  need 
for  cooperative  creative  study  of  issues  which  affect  varying  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  unity  and  disunity  of  Christians,  in  addition  to  the  mere 
comparing  of  traditional  convictions. 

Two  ciiticisms  have  been  offered  by  some  of  the  Lund  participants. 

L  Despite  the  excellent  material  provided  by  the  preparatory 
theological  commissions,  many  delegates  were  poorly  prepared  for 
the  serious  theological  discussions.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  delegates  were  new  to  such  inter-confessional  discussions, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  preliminary  material  was  available  for 
too  brief  a  period  before  the  conference. 
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2.  The  procedure  of  the  conference,  being  much  like  that  of  other 
large  conferences,  was  criticized  for  its  inefficiency.  Working  in  large 
sections,  often  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  language,  and  under  great 
pressure  to  write  reports  in  a  short  time,  the  delegates  could  not  enjoy 
that  truly  ecumenical  conversation  which  is  a  basic  need  for  all  Faith 
and  Order  work. 

Tribute  to  Participants 

A  fair  appraisal  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  must  include  sincere 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  many  distinguished  church  leaders  who  served 
as  officers  and  members  of  theological  commissions.  Yet  their  dedication 
of  time  and  labour  was  not  an  act  of  generosity  towards  the  ecumenical 
movement  but  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  Lord  and  Head  of  the  Church, 
who  has  given  us  a  unity  which  needs  to  be  made  manifest  in  the  inter-related 
lives  of  the  churches. 
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STUDY  DEPARTMENT 


What  is  Ecumenical  Study  ? 

44  o  promote  cooperation  in  study”  is  one  of  the  accepted  functions  of 
the  Word  Council.  In  the  growing  world  of  Christian  fellowship  a 
A  host  of  problems  have  come  forward  involving  every  aspect  of  the 
life  of  the  Church.  The  churches  have  had  to  make  new  efforts  to  interpret 
the  Gospel  in  relation  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  situation  of  the  modern 
world.  Moreover,  the  tasks  confronting  the  churches  today  whether  in 
communicating  the  Gospel  to  those  outside  their  life,  or  in  working  for  a 
just  social  order,  are  increasingly  common  tasks  ;  many  of  them  are  of  such 
complexity  and  magnitude  that  it  would  be  both  unrealistic  and  presump¬ 
tuous  for  any  individual  church  to  try  to  cope  with  them  single-handed. 
Indeed,  the  churches  are  faced  with  a  situation  which  in  some  respects  recalls 
that  which  faced  the  early  Church,  challenging  it  to  “out-think  and  out-live 
its  pagan  contemporaries.”  This  is  a  calling  which  must  engage  the  best 
minds  and  spirits  of  the  Christian  community  as  a  whole. 

Ecumenical  study  is  carried  out  in  many  different  ways  and  it  is  every¬ 
where  still  in  a  stage  of  experimentation  and  exploration.  Broadly  speaking, 
however,  it  involves  three  steps  : 

1)  the  selection  of  certain  common  problems  which  the  churches 
are  asked  to  study  together ; 

2)  the  cross-fertilization  of  Christian  insight  and  experience  through 
exchange  of  information  and  joint  consultation  ; 

3)  the  effort  to  further  the  cause  of  the  one  Church  by  crystallizing 
the  ecumenical  mind  in  matters  of  witness  and  action. 


The  Organisation  and  Development  of  Ecumenical  Study 

Before  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  formed,  ecumenical  study 
was  possible  primarily  through  the  personal  interest  and  support  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  concerned  with  particular  projects.  With  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  Amsterdam  in  1948,  the  Study 
Department  was  definitely  committed  to  the  larger  and  more  responsible 
mandate  of  making  ecumenical  study  a  permanent  enterprise,  undertaken  by 
the  churches  and  for  the  churches.  It  has  therefore  followed  the  principle 
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that  the  responsibility  for  the  development  of  ecumenical  thought  lies  with 
the  member  churches  themselves.  The  Department  has  therefore  encouraged 
the  promotion  and  organisation  of  study  in  cooperation  with  related  agencies 
and  groups  within  the  churches,  rather  than  concentrating  on  what  the 
Department  might  be  able  to  achieve  through  its  limited  resources. 

In  the  organisation  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  Amsterdam 
ecumenical  study  was  given  a  place  of  central  importance.  At  a  meedng  in 
September  1948,  the  Central  Committee  adopted  a  statement  which  envisaged 
six  major  lines  of  activity  for  the  Department : 

1)  Initiation  of  studies  to  be  carried  forward  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Study  Department  itself; 

2)  Stimulation  and  encouragement  of  study  projects  among  the 
member  churches ; 

3)  Translation  of  theological  writings  of  first  importance,  and 
dissemination  of  information  regarding  trends  of  thought  within  the 
World  Council  constituency  ; 

4)  Editing  of  a  series  of  documentary  surveys  on  outstanding  trends 
in  the  life  and  thought  of  the  churches  ; 

5)  Preparations  for  the  Second  Assembly; 

6)  Coordination  of  all  projects  in  study  and  research  of  the  several 
Departments  of  the  World  Council. 

At  its  meeting  in  1949,  the  Central  Committee,  referring  to  the  enquiries 
planned  by  the  Department,  urged  “the  member  churches  and  Christian 
groups  to  give  serious  consideration,  both  in  sustained  study  and  appro¬ 
priate  action,  to  the  issues  raised  in  these  enquiries,  as  they  are  of  foremost 
importance  for  the  life  and  witness  of  the  churches  today.” 

The  programme  of  the  Department  has  been  administered  by  a  Study 
Department  Committee,  composed  of  some  thirty  theologians  and  laymen 
drawn  from  different  countries  and  confessions.  Its  chairman  is  President 
H.  P.  Van  Dusen,  and  Principal  John  Baillie  and  Bishop  Anders  Nygren 
have  served  as  Vice-chairmen.  The  Committee  held  full  meetings  in  1949, 
1951  and  1953  to  survey  the  work  of  the  Department  and  to  plan  the  future 
programme.  A  Business  Committee  has  been  in  charge  of  interim  matters. 

The  Department  has  continually  sought  to  enlist  the  member  churches 
and  appropriate  ecumenical  agencies  and  groups  in  its  work.  It  has  served 
chiefly  as  a  centre  of  stimulation,  coordination  and  exchange  among  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  who  are  interested  in  the  purposes  of  such  study. 
The  Department  thus  makes  possible  that  kind  of  intercommunication  and 
consultation  between  theologians,  scholars  and  laymen  which  will  enable 
them  to  think  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  whole  Church.  Wherever  possible 
the  Department  has  worked  through  the  national  councils  of  churches  or 
Christian  councils.  In  many  countries  national  study  committees  have 
been  set  up  to  sponsor  the  Department’s  programme  as  a  whole  or  to  promote 
some  particular  enquiry. 
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This  network  of  study  committees,  at  first  based  mainly  on  Europe  and 
North  America,  has  recently  been  extended  to  East  Asia.  The  Department 
has  paid  increasing  attention  to  this  area,  and  an  East  Asia  Study  Conference 
devoted  to  the  preparations  for  the  Evanston  Assembly  was  convened  at 
Lucknow,  India,  in  December  1952.  Through  the  help  of  the  I.M.C.  and 
the  visitations  of  Dr.  R.  B.  Manikam,  the  joint  East  Asia  secretary  of  the 
W.C.C.  and  I.M.C. ,  the  Department  can  now  count  on  national  liaison 
committees  in  seven  countries  in  that  region.  The  development  of  ecumenical 
studies  has  been  particularly  evident  in  India,  especially  since  April  1952, 
when  a  study  secretary  for  East  Asia  was  added  to  the  staff. 


The  Major  Enquiries 

The  core  of  the  programme  has  been  three  long-range  enquiries  : 

A.  The  Bible  and  the  Church’s  Message  to  the  World. 

B.  The  Evangelisation  of  Man  in  Modern  Mass  Society. 

C.  Christian  Action  in  Society. 

These  enquiries  were  launched  by  publishing  a  series  of  study  pamphlets 
which  outlined  the  scope  of  each  enquiry  and  suggested  the  important  issues 
for  study.  Forty- three  thousand  copies  of  these  study  pamphlets  were  dis¬ 
tributed.  In  each  case  this  work  was  followed  up  in  study  conferences  and 
publications  and  an  extensive  programme  has  developed  in  many  countries 
around  these  enquiries.  Ideas  and  conclusions  emanating  from  one  group 
or  church  have  stimulated  thinking  in  other  churches.  Various  groups  in 
the  United  States,  Britain,  Germany,  Hungary,  East  Asia  and  elsewhere 
have  produced  their  own  findings.  The  following  is  a  brief  resume  of  the 
scope  of  each  enquiry. 


The  Bible  and  the  Church’s  Message  to  the  World 

This  enquiry  was  started  in  1946.  It  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  biblical 
renaissance  which  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  wartime  Chris¬ 
tianity,  notably  in  Europe.  It  has  engaged  biblical  and  theological  scholars 
in  exploring  the  basic  sanctions  of  ecumenical  fellowship  and  of  the  Christian 
testimony  to  the  world.  It  demonstrates  that  the  World  Council  unquestion¬ 
ably  intends  to  build  its  fellowship  on  firm  biblical  foundations. 

Already  in  the  early  stages  it  became  evident  that  any  satisfying  exposition 
of  the  social  message  of  the  Bible  required  a  similar  ecumenical  exploration 
of  deeper  issues,  such  as  the  right  principles  of  biblical  interpretation,  the 
relation  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  etc.  One  of  the  results  has 
been  the  production,  after  years  of  intense  discussion,  of  a  statement  on 
“Guiding  Principles  for  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible.”  In  spite  of  its 
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brevity,  it  is  a  noteworthy  document  of  this  period  —  not  least  for  the  reason 
that  it  so  convincingly  bears  out  the  truth  that  “the  road  to  unity  is  the  road 
to  the  centre.” 

Some  of  the  results  of  this  biblical  enquiry  are  summed  up  in  a  sympo¬ 
sium,  “Biblical  Authority  for  Today”  (1951)  in  which  a  number  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholars,  “as  members  of  different  Christian  confessions  and 
denominations,  living  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  have  made  an  attempt 
to  read  and  interpret  Holy  Scripture  together.”  As  a  next  step,  plans  were 
made  to  publish  a  series  of  more  detailed  monographs  on  selected  topics, 
to  be  produced  by  groups  in  different  countries.  The  first,  “The  Biblical 
Doctrine  of  Work”  has  appeared.  The  second  volume  on  “The  Biblical 
Doctrine  of  Man  in  Society”  is  being  published,  and  a  third  on  “Justice  and 
Law”  is  in  preparation. 

In  1951,  the  Department  was  asked  to  undertake  a  study  on  “The  Mean¬ 
ing  of  Hope  in  the  Bible,”  on  behalf  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  the 
Main  Theme  for  the  Evanston  Assembly.  A  survey  of  recent  discussion  on 
eschatology  and  ethics  was  made  to  initiate  this  study.  The  findings  of  the 
survey  and  the  consultation  have  been  published. 

In  addition  to  these  publications,  an  Information  Bulletin  has  been  issued 
to  supply  progress  reports  on  the  enquiry,  including  brief  surveys  on  various 
problems  in  biblical  scholarship,  and  bibliographies  on  specific  aspects  of 
biblical  studies. 

The  Evangelisation  of  Man  in  Modern  Mass  Society 

One  of  the  three  major  enquiries  undertaken  by  the  Study  Department 
placed  upon  the  Secretariat  for  Evangelism  responsibility  for  planning  and 
execution.  “The  Evangelisation  of  Man  in  Modern  Mass  Society”  built 
directly  upon  the  foundation  laid  down  in  the  Amsterdam  volume,  The  Church's 
Witness  to  God's  Design ,  and  the  report  of  Section  II  of  the  Assembly.  In 
order  to  secure  concentration  of  effort,  the  decision  was  made  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  workers  and  intellectuals  as  the  two  classes  in  society  most  definitely 
outside  the  Church.  The  brochure  introducing  the  study  was  widely  circulated 
and  publicised.  Adaptations  to  local  and  special  situations  were  made  in 
several  countries  The  study-outline  was  sent  with  a  covering  letter  to  all 
member  churches. 

The  response  came  however  not  from  the  churches  but  from  study  groups 
specifically  set  up  to  consider  problems  of  evangelism.  In  almost  every 
country  in  which  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  are 
to  be  found,  such  groups  related  their  studies  to  the  themes  chosen  and  set 
forth  by  the  Secretariat  for  Evangelism.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that 
many  of  the  groups  formed  for  this  study  proved  ineffective,  often  through 
inability  to  agree  on  basic  concepts  of  evangelism.  Reactions  indicated  that 
a  radical  study  of  evangelism  was  deemed  by  many  to  be  rather  “dangerous” 
and  that  those  engaged  in  promising  experiments  are  understandably  reluc¬ 
tant  to  write  about  them  prematurely.  The  study  was  also  sent  by  the 
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World’s  Student  Christian  Federation,  along  with  a  specially  prepared  study 
outline  (“Towards  a  Theology  of  Evangelism”),  to  250  theological  students 
and  groups. 


Christian  Action  in  Society 

The  enquiry  on  “Christian  Action  in  Society”  has  included  two  major 
sections  :  The  Responsible  Society  and  The  Meaning  of  Work.  The  enquiry 
was  shaped  very  largely  according  to  the  kind  of  issues  raised  in  the  Report 
of  Section  III,  on  the  Church  and  the  Disorder  of  Society,  at  Amsterdam. 

The  enquiry  on  the  Meaning  of  Work  was  based  on  an  introductory 
booklet  “Work  in  Modern  Society,”  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Oldham,  which  has  stimul¬ 
ated  study  of  this  question  in  various  countries.  The  enquiry  has  since  been 
implemented  by  the  Secretariat  for  Laymen’s  Work  and  the  Ecumenical 
Institute,  and  as  a  result  of  the  growing  interest  in  the  subject  it  was  decided 
to  make  this  a  separate  topic  on  the  programme  for  the  Evanston  Assembly. 

The  enquiry  on  the  Responsible  Society  has  been  carried  on  by  confer¬ 
ences  and  publications,  seeking  to  explore  the  meaning  of  Christian  social 
responsibility  in  relation  to  the  many  problems  that  confront  the  Church 
today.  Mention  should  be  made  of  some  of  the  particular  projects  which 
have  been  of  significance  in  the  pursuit  of  this  enquiry. 

Moral  Problems  in  Economic  and  Political  Life  Today.  The  rapid  changes 
in  economic  systems  since  the  war  and  the  many  experiments  with  state 
planning  and  control  have  required  new  evaluation  of  the  goals  of  economic 
life.  The  problem  of  state  power  both  as  a  means  of  enlarging  individual 
freedom  and  as  a  new  threat  to  personal  freedom  and  liberty  has  been 
examined  in  numerous  papers  issued  by  the  Department. 

The  Responsible  Society  and  European  Problems.  A  significant  contri¬ 
bution  on  this  subject  has  been  made  by  the  Committee  on  the  Christian 
Responsibility  for  European  Cooperation  (formerly  the  Ecumenical  Com¬ 
mission  on  European  Cooperation).  This  committee,  composed  of  European 
laymen  active  in  public  life,  has  furthered  the  study  of  the  Responsible  Society 
in  relation  to  the  special  political,  economic  and  social  problems  involved 
in  the  movement  for  European  cooperation. 

The  Witness  of  Christians  in  Communist  Countries.  Since  1949  increasing 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  witness  of  churches  which  are  living  in  situa¬ 
tions  of  special  social  tension,  particularly  the  churches  in  communist  domi¬ 
nated  countries.  A  number  of  papers  and  studies  have  been  issued  on  this 
subject. 

The  Responsibility  of  Christians  for  the  Social  Problems  of  the  Under¬ 
developed  Countries.  The  Ecumenical  Study  Conference  held  at  Lucknow, 
India,  at  the  end  of  1952  offered  an  opportunity  for  beginning  a  systematic 
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study  of  the  problems  of  the  Responsible  Society  in  East  Asia  and  for  the 
more  direct  participation  of  the  churches  in  this  area  in  ecumenical  studies 
of  social  questions. 

During  the  past  three  years,  these  studies  on  the  Responsible  Society 
have  been  directed  especially  towards  the  preparations  for  the  section  on 
this  subject  at  the  Evanston  Assembly.  The  Ecumenical  Survey  on  Social 
Questions  and  the  memorandum  on  “The  Responsible  Society  in  a  World 
Perspective,”  published  by  the  Preparatory  Commission,  show  the  present 
state  of  Christian  thinking  on  the  world- wide  aspects  of  the  topic. 

Assembly  Preparations 

At  the  request  of  the  Central  Committee,  the  Study  Department  Com¬ 
mittee  assumed  responsibility  for  planning  and  coordinating  the  study  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  Evanston  Assembly.  From  1951  until  the  Assembly  this 
has  been  one  of  its  main  tasks. 

It  has  entailed  responsibility  for  the  work  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  the  Main  Theme  and  the  Commissions  for  each  of  the  six  subsidiary  topics 
on  the  Assembly  programme.  Each  of  these  Commissions  has  produced 
three  documents  :  an  Introductory  Leaflet  outlining  the  scope  of  the  topic, 
an  Ecumenical  Survey  on  recent  Christian  thinking  and  action,  and  a  Working 
Paper  for  the  use  of  the  appropriate  Section  at  the  Assembly.  The  Commis¬ 
sions  met  for  a  week  in  August  1953,  and  they  will  re-convene  on  the  eve 
of  the  Assembly. 

These  study  preparations  for  the  Assembly  have  involved  a  significant 
expansion  of  the  work  of  the  Department ;  over  100,000  copies  of  the  Intro¬ 
ductory  Leaflets  have  been  distributed  in  English,  German  and  French,  and 
in  addition  they  have  been  translated  and  circulated  in  Danish,  Dutch,  Greek, 
Italian,  Japanese,  Spanish,  and  various  Indian  languages.  Churches  all  over 
the  world  have  in  some  degree  participated  in  the  pre-Evanston  study  pro¬ 
gramme  and  many  have  thus  discovered  a  new  dimension  of  the  ecumenical 
encounter.  It  is  significant  that  some  churches  which  for  a  time  have  been 
isolated  and  concerned  with  their  own  position,  like  those  in  Hungary,  have 
shown  particular  interest  in  these  preparatory  studies. 

Staff 

The  staff  has  consisted  of  three  secretaries.  Continuity  of  experience  and 
leadership  have  been  provided  by  the  Director,  Dr.  N.  Ehrenstrom,  who 
now  for  over  twenty  years  has  been  connected  with  the  Department  and 
with  an  earlier  similar  agency  of  the  Universal  Christian  Council  for  Life 
and  Work.  Dr.  W.  Schweitzer  served  from  1947  to  1952.  Mr.  Paul  Abrecht, 
who  has  also  given  part-time  service  to  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  and  Dr, 
H.  H.  Harms  are  the  present  members  of  staff. 
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Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  churches  and  individuals  in  the  United  States, 
the  Department  has  for  shorter  periods  benefited  from  the  assistance  of  tem¬ 
porary  staff  members,  especially  in  the  peak  years  before  the  Evanston 
Assembly.  As  such  have  served  Mr.  J.  P.  Alter  (in  East  Asia),  Professor 
R.  D.  Hyslop,  Professor  D.  E.  Roberts,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Turnbull. 


Appraisal 

The  experience  of  the  last  six  years  has  shown  the  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  which  ecumenical  study  makes  to  the  growth  of  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment,  both  in  depth  and  in  breadth.  An  increasing  number  of  theologians 
and  laymen  are  participating  in  this  programme  and  have  come  to  recognise 
in  it  an  important  means  of  enabling  the  churches  to  develop  a  mind  of 
their  own  on  the  important  issues  which  concern  their  fife  and  witness  in 
the  world. 

At  the  same  time  a  number  of  problems  have  emerged  regarding  the 
structure  and  the  methods  of  ecumenical  study  in  the  future.  Some  of  these 
may  be  listed  as  follows  : 

Lack  of  concern  for  study  in  the  churches.  Relatively  few  churches  have 
adequate  machinery  for  discovering  and  expressing  their  views  on  theological 
and  social  questions.  An  increasing  number  of  churches  are  recognising  the 
need  to  devote  resources  to  this  aspect  of  their  life  and  work,  but  most  are 
still  extremely  ill-equipped  to  participate  systematically  and  effectively  in 
ecumenical  exchange  and  study.  This  is  the  greatest  handicap. 

Need  for  sufficient  staff  in  the  World  Council  study  programme .  Addi¬ 
tional  staff  is  necessary  at  the  W.C.C.  level  to  get  a  proper  balance  between 
research  and  promotion.  The  present  permanent  staff  has  been  inadequate 
in  numbers  to  expand  and  follow-up  ecumenical  study  according  to  the 
present  opportunities  to  do  so. 

Rethinking  methods  and  techniques  of  ecumenical  study.  A  great  variety 
of  methods  have  been  used  in  developing  ecumenical  study.  Some  of  these 
have  been  especially  successful  on  particular  subjects,  but  there  is  a  need  to 
assess  their  appropriateness  for  dealing  with  other  subjects.  Especially,  an 
attempt  must  be  made  to  bring  laymen  more  fully  into  the  planning  and 
execution  of  such  programmes. 

The  need  to  overcome  Western  bias  and  outlook.  Ecumenical  study  has 
tended  too  largely  to  be  a  Western  enterprise.  In  the  last  few  years  a  growing 
effort  has  been  made  to  include  the  areas  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
in  the  programme,  and  moves  in  this  direction  have  been  supported  by  efforts 
to  integrate  the  study  programmes  of  the  I.M.C.  and  the  W.C.C.  The  Joint 
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Committee  of  the  I.M.C.  and  the  W.C.C.  has  recommended  that  there  be 
a  functional  integration  in  study  between  these  two  bodies,  which  should 
help  greatly  in  making  ecumenical  study  more  truly  world- wide. 

Cooperation  with  National  Christian  Councils.  The  cooperation  with 
National  Christian  Councils  has  raised  special  problems.  These  councils 
have  been  very  helpful  in  developing  study  programmes  in  many  countries, 
but  in  most  cases  their  personnel  is  too  small  or  they  are  too  overwhelmed 
with  administrative  responsibilities  to  help  promote  study  programmes  in  an 
effective  way.  Also,  the  national  councils  are  founded  on  various  concep¬ 
tions  of  ecumenicity  and  this  fact  conditions  the  degree  and  range  of  their 
cooperation.  The  organisation  and  promotion  of  ecumenical  study  at  the 
national  level  remains  a  serious  problem,  which  calls  for  particular  attention 
also  in  the  coming  period. 

Despite  these  difficulties  there  has  been  in  these  years  a  steady  expansion 
of  the  work  of  the  Department.  The  churches  are  beginning  to  realise  that, 
if  they  are  to  make  their  way  in  the  midst  of  the  tremendous  problems  they 
encounter  in  every  area  of  the  modern  world,  they  must  confront  them  in 
common  and  draw  on  the  combined  resources  and  insights  of  the  whole 
Church. 
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PRINTED  PUBLICATIONS 


1949-53 


Five  basic  study  pamphlets  on  the  three 
ENQUIRIES.  1949. 

Information  Bulletin  of  the  Study 
Department.  1949. 

Biblical  Authority  for  Today.  A  Sym¬ 
posium  on  “The  Biblical  Authority  for 
the  Church’s  Social  and  Political  Mes¬ 
sage  Today,”  edited  by  A.  Richardson 
and  W.  Schweitzer.  1951. 

The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Law  and 
Justice.  A  Conference  Report.  1951. 

Eschatology  and  Ethics.  A  brief  survey 
compiled  by  W.  Schweitzer.  1951. 

The  Meaning  of  Hope  in  the  Bible. 
A  Conference  report.  1952. 

The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Work,  by  A. 
Richardson.  1952. 

The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Man  in  So¬ 
ciety,  by  R.  E.  Wright  and  an  Ecu¬ 
menical  Committee  in  Chicago.  To 
appear  in  1954. 

Evangelism  in  France,  prepared  by 
J.  C.  Hoekendijk.  1951. 

Evangelism  in  India,  prepared  by  R.  W. 
Scott.  1952. 

Evangelism  in  Scotland  (to  appear  in 
1954). 

Work  in  Modern  Society,  J.  H.  Oldham. 
1950. 


TheChristianResponsibilityforSociety. 
A  Symposium  (to  appear  in  1954). 

National  Developments  in  Christian 
Social  Thinking.  A  Symposium  (to 
appear  in  1954). 

Two  Reports  of  the  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  Main  Theme.  1951  and 

1952. 

Statement  to  the  Assembly  by  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  the  Main 
Theme.  1954. 

Six  Introductory  Leaflets  on  the 
Evanston  Assembly  Topics.  1952. 
(In  various  languages.) 

Christ  —  The  Hope  of  the  World.  The 
Second  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  1953. 

Together  to  be  His  Witnesses.  A  Study 
Guide  to  Evanston,  by  R.  D.  Hyslop. 

1953. 

Six  Ecumenical  Surveys  on  the  Evan¬ 
ston  Assembly  Topics.  1954. 

Christian  Witness  in  Communist  China, 
by  Barnabas.  1951. 

Christ  —  The  Hope  of  Asia.  Papers  and 
Minutes  of  the  Ecumenical  Study  Con¬ 
ference  for  East  Asia,  Lucknow,  India, 
edited  by  N.  Ehrenstrom.  1953. 

Christianity  and  the  Asian  Revolution, 
edited  by  R.  B.  Manikam.  To  appear 
in  1954. 


A  selected  list  of  study  documents  and  publications,  in  some  cases  also  available  in  French 
and  German,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Study  Department  on  application. 
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THE  EVANGELISM  SECRETARIAT 


Evangelism,  although  not  mentioned  in  the  Draft  Constitution 
adopted  at  Utrecht  in  1938,  became  one  of  the  main  themes  of  the 
Amsterdam  Assembly.  War,  which  brought  massive  problems  of  relief 
and  rehabilitation,  of  inter-church  aid  and  service  to  refugees  in  its  train, 
also  revealed  the  need  of  men  for  a  new  and  living  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  desire  of  the  churches  for  guidance  in  the  discovery  of  methods  of 
communication  with  large  groups  outside  their  life.  The  visits  of  Professor 
E.  G.  Homrighausen  to  the  churches  of  Europe  and  the  Near  East,  in 
1947-48,  served  to  emphasize  this  need  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  thorough 
discussion  of  evangelism  in  Section  II  of  the  Amsterdam  Assembly. 

The  new  Constitution,  adopted  by  the  Assembly  at  Amsterdam,  August  30, 
1948,  lists  as  one  of  the  functions  of  the  World  Council:  “To  support  the 
churches  in  their  task  of  evangelism.”  In  order  that  evangelism  might  be 
the  concern  of  the  whole  World  Council  and  not  of  a  single  department,  a 
Secretariat  for  Evangelism  was  established  with  responsibility  for  becoming 
a  centre  of  information  and  of  encouragement  to  the  churches  in  their  work 
in  this  field.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hoekendijk  was  called  as  Secretary  and  under  his 
leadership  a  programme  of  study  and  assistance  to  the  churches  began. 
Three  major  areas  of  study  have  emerged  as  providing  fruitful  opportunities 
for  exploration  and  experimentation  : 

a)  the  sociological  pattern  of  a  truly  evangelising  Church, 

b)  the  utilization  of  mass  media  of  communication  in  evangelism, 

c)  a  new  theology  of  evangelism. 

Uniting  these  concerns  has  been  the  dominant  interest  of  the  Secretariat 
in  the  evangelistic  approach  of  the  Church  to  those  outside  her  life. 


The  Evangelisation  of  Man  in  Modern  Mass  Society 

(An  account  of  this  enquiry  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  Study  Depart¬ 
ment,  page  31). 

Surveys  of  Evangelism 

A  most  important  result  of  the  study  process  has  been  the  preparation 
of  a  series  of  reports  dealing  with  the  evangelistic  situation  in  different  coun¬ 
tries.  Issued  either  in  cyclostyled  form  as  “Quarry  Articles,”  or  in  print  as 
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brochures  of  the  Secretariat  for  Evangelism,  they  constitute  an  invaluable 
source  of  information  for  the  churches  as  they  seek  to  understand  the  variety 
and  complexity  of  the  problems  faced  in  communicating  the  Gospel  to  modern 
men.  Quarry  Articles  deal  with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Finland, 
Holland,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  Printed  brochures  discuss  evangelism  in 
France,  India,  and  Scotland.  Stimulated  by  the  study  programme,  groups 
in  Germany,  Burma,  and  Ceylon  have  published  their  own  surveys.  It  is 
highly  significant  that  a  process  of  investigation  begun  through  personal 
visitation  in  1948  by  Prof.  Homrighausen  should  so  develop  that  not  only 
could  these  far-ranging  reports  of  evangelism  be  issued  in  succeeding  years, 
but  the  Ecumenical  Survey  on  Evangelism,  prepared  for  the  Evanston 
Assembly  could  be  written  on  the  basis  of  reports  coming  from  almost 
every  country  having  churches  in  the  membership  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  or  related  to  the  International  Missionary  Council. 


Joint  Efforts  in  Evangelism 

The  close  association  of  these  two  bodies  in  the  development  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  concept  of  evangelism  and  the  discovery  of  new  and  effective  methods 
must  be  cited  as  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  these  years.  The  services 
of  the  Secretary  for  Evangelism,  Dr.  J.  C.  Hoekendijk,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  International 
Missionary  Council  enabled  preparations  for  the  Willingen  Conference  to 
profit  from  the  extensive  knowledge  gained  by  him  of  the  problems  faced 
by  churches  of  the  West  and  “younger  churches”  alike.  The  theme,  Mission 
and  Unity ,  was  and  is  an  expression  of  the  central  position  occupied  by  evan¬ 
gelism  in  the  programme  of  both  the  International  Missionary  Council  and 
the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Cooperation  by  the  United  Bible  Societies 
has  issued  in  the  publication  of  a  volume  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Chirgwin  bearing 
the  title,  The  Bible  in  World  Evangelism.  This  study  of  the  place  of  the 
Bible  in  Evangelism  incorporates  much  valuable  material  gathered  by  Dr. 
Chirgwin  during  his  period  of  service  as  Research  Secretary  of  the  United 
Bible  Societies  with  office  in  Geneva,  in  close  association  with  the  Secretariat 
for  Evangelism. 


The  Secretariat 

The  Secretariat  for  Evangelism  was  authorized  by  the  Amsterdam  Assembly, 
not  only  to  keep  prominently  before  the  World  Council,  all  its  divisions  and 
departments,  and  its  member  churches  their  evangelistic  and  missionary 
obligation,  but  to  render  practical  assistance  to  the  churches  in  their  work 
of  evangelisation.  This  assistance  is  given  not  only  through  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  information,  the  organisation  of  studies  and  conferences 
on  basic  problems  in  evangelism,  and  the  publication  of  reports  and  surveys 
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but  also  through  the  direct  influence  of  the  Secretary  for  Evangelism  upon 
the  thought  and  action  of  those  giving  leadership  to  the  churches  in  this 
field.  This  influence  has  been  exerted  in  many  ways  and  its  results  are  evident 
in  the  growth  of  an  ecumenical  consciousness  of  the  critical  problems  facing 
the  Church  as  it  seeks  to  reach  those  outside  its  life,  and  an  increased  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  value  and  significance  of  experiments  which  challenge  tradi¬ 
tional  patterns  and  concepts  of  the  Church’s  life. 

After  a  period  of  most  valuable  pioneering  Dr.  Hoekendijk  resigned  in 
1952  and  Mr.  D.  T.  Niles  of  Ceylon  was  invited  to  become  his  successor. 
This  invitation  was  accepted  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  continue 
to  give  one  half  of  his  time  to  his  own  church.  Mr.  Niles  has  been  able  to 
attend  meetings  on  evangelism  in  Asia  and  Europe  and  will  visit  Latin  America 
in  1954.  He  has  however  not  been  able  to  spend  much  time  at  headquarters 
in  Geneva.  It  was  therefore  most  fortunate  that  Professor  Ralph  Hyslop  of 
the  U.S.A.  was  able  to  give  time  to  the  Evangelism  Secretariat  during  his 
sabbatical  year  spent  in  Europe  in  1953-54  and  to  help  very  especially  in 
preparing  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  evangelism  at  the  second 
Assembly. 
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THE  ECUMENICAL  INSTITUTE 


The  Setting 

The  Ecumenical  Institute  was  in  existence  two  years  before  the  Amster¬ 
dam  Assembly.  It  will  be  recalled  that  a  generous  gift  received  in 
1946  from  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  made  it  possible  to  rent  the 
Chateau  de  Bossey  a  few  miles  along  the  lake  from  Geneva  as  the  Institute’s 
centre,  and  later  to  purchase  a  smaller  house  on  adjoining  property,  known 
as  Petit  Bossey.  In  1950  a  further  gift  from  Mr.  Rockefeller  made  it  possible 
to  buy  the  Chateau  itself,  to  alter  it  substantially  so  that  the  total  accommo¬ 
dation  can  take  seventy  to  eighty  persons,  and  to  construct  a  beautiful  chapel 
out  of  the  farm-building  in  which  the  wine-press  was  formerly  housed.  The 
Ecumenical  Institute  has  now  a  most  attractive  and  convenient  setting  for 
its  work. 

When  the  Institute  began,  it  naturally  gave  particular  attention  to  the 
immediate  problems  of  the  churches  in  post-war  Europe.  During  the  years 
of  war  the  steady  depletion  of  pastors  had  brought  laymen  into  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  worship  and  activity  of  the  churches.  More  than  that,  the  laity, 
men  and  women,  had  discovered  a  new  vision  of  their  responsibility  for 
expressing  the  true  nature  and  task  of  the  Church,  not  only  within  its  own 
fellowship,  but  in  the  world  in  which  the  Church  has  been  set  and  their 
own  lives  are  lived.  The  Institute  therefore  endeavoured  to  help  the  churches 
to  understand  and  encourage  this  new  development,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  laymen  a  better  grounding  for  this  task  and  a  wider  vision  of  the 
Church  as  an  ecumenical  reality  today.  This  remains  one  of  the  primary 
purposes  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute. 


The  Programme 

After  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  the  general  programme  of  the  Institute 
began  to  take  a  permanent  character,  related  to  the  needs  of  the  churches  in 
a  more  normal  period  and  on  a  more  fully  world- wide  scale.  This  character 
has  expressed  itself  in  a  series  of  conferences  and  courses  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  with  a  quieter  period  in  the  late  winter  or  early  spring.  The 
conferences  have  usually  lasted  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  courses  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  but  sometimes  for  six  or  even  ten  weeks. 
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The  Conferences 


The  conferences  are  of  three  types  : 

Conferences  which  bring  together  men  and  women  of  the  same  profession  or 
sphere  of  work  in  secular  society  : 

The  particular  programmes  of  these  conferences  are  constantly  changing, 
but  the  aim  and  inspiration  remain  always  substantially  the  same,  i.  e.,  to 
find  together,  through  addresses,  discussions,  and  study  groups,  tentative 
answers  to  the  great  questions  :  Does  the  Christian  Faith  matter  for  our  work 
in  society  and  our  special  place  in  it,  and  if  so,  how  does  it  matter  ?  What 
consequences  should  this  have  in  our  thinking  and  our  expression  of  it,  and 
for  our  action  in  the  world  ?  What  does  it  mean  for  our  participation  in  im¬ 
portant  social,  political,  cultural  and  economic  problems  ?  And,  finally,  what 
do  we  expect  and  demand  from  the  Church  in  this  whoJe  area  ?  There  have 
been  conferences  of  lawyers,  teachers  in  the  different  grades  of  education, 
industrialists,  managers,  artists,  doctors,  etc. 

It  will  be  noted  that  we  have  not  included  representatives  of  the  great 
mass  of  labourers  and  farmers.  This  is  an  intentional  omission,  not  because 
these  “professions”  are  not  considered  important,  quite  otherwise,  but  because 
the  conditions  of  study  and  discussion  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute  are  frankly 
unsuitable,  and  we  have  therefore  left  such  groups  to  be  dealt  with  nationally 
or  regionally.  The  Ecumenical  Institute  requires  of  those  who  participate  in 
its  conferences  a  degree  of  education  which  will  enable  them  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  quickly  to  an  international  company  made  up  of  many  different  cultural 
and  religious  backgrounds.  There  is  further  the  ever-present  complication 
of  language  differences,  which  necessitates  the  fatiguing  process  of 
simultaneous  translations.  Such  conditions  are  stimulating  to  many,  but 
would  be  overwhelming  to  others. 

Conferences  on  topics  of  direct  importance  for  the  calling  and  mission  of  the 
Church  in  the  world  : 

In  such  conferences  men  and  women  come  together  who  have  a  competent 
knowledge  of,  and  carry  a  serious  responsibility  in,  these  fields.  To  mention 
some  examples,  there  have  been  conferences  on  evangelism  for  doctors, 
psychiatrists,  pastors,  teachers,  etc. ;  conferences  regarding  the  relation  of 
the  Church’s  pastoral  care  to  the  many  new  forms  of  secular  “pastoral” 
care  ;  conferences  of  social  workers  on  the  many-sided  problem  of  the  Church’s 
responsibility  in  this  era  of  great  systems  of  social  service  and  security, 
directed  and  financed  by  the  state ;  and  conferences  on  the  family,  which, 
as  a  social  institution,  is  passing  through  such  a  revolutionary  transition. 

Conferences  on  issues  of  crucial  importance  for  the  Church  in  its  relation  to  the 
world,  where  a  fresh  ecumenical  approach  is  called  for  : 

For  instance,  a  group  of  leading  sociologists  came  together  on  the  burning 
problem  of  the  service  which  an  intelligent  use  of  social  sciences  can  render 
to  the  churches  in  regard  to  their  spiritual  and  practical  problems  today. 
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Other  examples  are  :  an  encounter  of  theologians  and  philosophers  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  question  of  how  to  define  the  right  relation  between  theology 
and  philosophy,  and  to  seek  ways  of  fostering  intelligent  communication 
between  their  two  worlds  ;  a  meeting  on  the  Church’s  responsibility  in  regard 
to  world- wide  rural  problems  in  which  men  and  women  with  rural  experience 
in  different  countries  met  together. 

Conferences  on  matters  affecting  the  inner  life  of  the  churches  themselves  : 

Bible  study  is  central  to  the  whole  life  of  the  Institute,  and  finds  its  place 
in  every  conference  or  course.  But  there  have  been  special  conferences  dealing 
with  the  understanding  of  the  Bible  and  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  And 
there  have  been  consultations  on  moral  issues,  where  sanctions  must  be 
derived  from  the  Bible  and  the  churches  must  strive  to  speak  with  one  voice. 


The  Courses 

The  courses  bear  much  similarity  to  the  conferences  in  general  character, 
but  have  a  more  definitely  educational  aim.  Their  programmes  initiate  the 
participants  into  the  history,  the  key  issues,  and  the  present  situation  of  the 
ecumenical  movement,  as  embodied  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and 
the  world  Christian  organisations.  Courses,  appearing  yearly  or  twice-yearly 
in  the  programme,  are  those  for  theological  students  of  rather  advanced 
scholastic  standing,  for  missionaries  on  furlough,  and  for  ministers.  The 
applications  for  the  first  two  courses  greatly  exceed  our  possibilities  for  accom¬ 
modation.  There  have  also  been  courses  for  youth  leaders,  in  cooperation 
with  the  World’s  Alliance  of  Y.M.C.A.s,  the  World’s  Y.W.C.A.,  and  the 
World’s  Student  Christian  Federation.  There  was  a  successful  course  for 
lay  workers  in  the  permanent  service  of  the  churches  which  deserves  repetition. 


The  Graduate  School 

In  the  setting  of  the  courses  we  must  include  the  annual  sessions  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical  Studies.  This  is  a  joint  undertaking  of  the 
World  Council  and  the  University  of  Geneva,  with  which  it  is  linked  through 
the  Theological  Faculty.  Only  students  who  have  at  least  three  years  of 
university  study,  acknowledged  by  the  University  of  Geneva,  are  accepted. 
It  has  its  special  Board  of  Governors,  consisting  exclusively  of  university 
professors  to  which  one  member  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  the  University 
of  Geneva  must  belong.  This  Board  is  nominated  by  the  Central  Committee 
on  the  proposal  of  the  Board  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute.  The  teaching  staff 
of  the  Graduate  School  consists  of  professors,  coming  from  various  countries 
and  churches.  The  Director  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  who  is  an  honorary 
professor  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  is  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
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The  course  lasts  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  middle  of  February. 
Students,  who  have  acquitted  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  professors, 
receive  a  certificate,  in  which  the  University  of  Geneva  declares  that  this 
period  at  Bossey  amounts  to  a  full  semester  of  study  in  the  University. 

The  aim  of  the  Graduate  School  is  to  provide  the  member  churches  of 
the  World  Council  with  men  and  women  who  have  acquired  a  good  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  problems  and  activities  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Geneva  has  provided  an  examination  for  a  theological  licentiate 
in  ecumenics  and  is  prepared  to  grant  a  doctorate  in  ecumenics.  To  achieve 
both  demands  at  least  two  years  of  study.  The  students  of  the  Graduate 
School  do  not  automatically  become  candidates  for  the  licentiate  or  the 
doctorate,  but  they  may  apply  to  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Geneva  (of 
which  the  Director  of  the  Institute,  in  his  capacity  of  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  is  a  regular  member)  and  may,  after  investigation,  be  accepted. 

In  October,  1954,  the  Graduate  School  will  begin  its  third  course.  The 
experience  of  the  first  two  courses  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  this  new 
experiment  is  full  of  encouraging  potentialities.  Success,  however,  will  depend 
on  our  ability  to  assemble  every  year  a  student  body  of  sufficient  maturity 
of  mind,  knowledge  and  consecration. 

The  Staff 

The  spirit,  direction  and  continuity  of  experience  of  the  Ecumenical 
Institute  have  depended  upon  the  outstanding  service  given  by  the  members 
of  staff.  Mile  Suzanne  de  Dietrich,  who  has  served  for  eight  years, 
and  M.  Henry-Louis  Henriod,  who  left  in  1951,  gave  leadership  in  the 
initial  period.  At  the  beginning  of  1948  Dr.  Hendrik  Kraemer  was 
able  to  take  up  his  duties  as  Director.  Under  his  leadership  the  Institute 
has  gone  steadily  forward.  Dr.  H.  H.  Walz,  Secretary  for  the  Laity,  has 
given  part-time  service  for  some  years.  He  has  indeed  been  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor  on  a  more  than  half-time  basis  since  1952.  Mr.  Paul  Abrecht,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Study  Department  has  also  given  a  limited  amount  of  time  to  the 
Institute.  The  Institute  has  been  greatly  indebted  to  a  number  of  churchmen 
who  have  spent  a  few  months,  or  a  year,  on  its  staff.  While  the  constantly 
changing  nature  of  this  assistance  has  added  to  the  burden  which  the  perma¬ 
nent  staff  has  had  to  carry,  it  has  proved  of  real  value  in  bringing  a  variety 
of  churchmanship  and  experience  into  the  life  of  the  community.  By  now 
it  is  clear  that  the  Institute  requires  a  minimum  of  three  members  of  staff 
giving  their  whole  time  to  its  work. 

An  Evaluation 

There  have  now  been  more  than  4,400  participants  in  conferences  and 
courses  at  Bossey,  including  those  organised  by  other  bodies  than  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  great  majority  has  found  there  a  stimulating  ecumenical  experience 
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upon  which  they  will  always  look  back  with  gratitude.  Not  only  have  know¬ 
ledge  and  insight  been  imparted,  but  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  has 
been  gained  by  living  together  as  an  international  and  ecumenical  community. 
This  side  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  is  peculiarly  important.  The  sorrows 
as  well  as  the  joys  of  ecumenical  encounter,  the  inadequacies  as  well  as  the 
achievements  of  ecumenical  understanding  are  vividly  experienced  in  the 
day-to-day  worship,  study  and  community  life  which  Bossey  provides.  The 
conferences,  in  particular,  have  often  had  a  horizon- widening  effect.  In 
several  cases  they  were  not  only  good  conferences  at  the  time,  but  they  yielded 
lasting  results  through  the  establishment  of  ecumenical  contacts.  New 
national  and  international  activities  have  been  established,  and  ongoing 
efforts  at  cooperative  thinking  advanced. 

The  Ecumenical  Institute  has  maintained  contact  with  a  wide  variety  of 
similar  enterprises  on  the  national  plane  which  have  sprung  up  in  recent 
years .  On  three  occasions  members  of  the  staff  have  led  conferences  in  Berlin 
for  the  benefit  of  pastors  and  laymen  from  the  East  Zone.  There  is  a  standing 
invitation  to  help  to  locate  a  centre  of  this  character  in  Asia.  So  it  may  be 
said  that  Bossey  has  made  itself  available  as  an  informal  centre  of  the  new 
approach  to  the  laity.  Leaders  have  met  one  another  there,  have  exchanged 
experiences,  discussed  common  problems,  discovered  new  ones,  and  worked 
out  ways  of  fruitful  cooperation.  The  Institute  has  thus  become  an  essential 
base  for  the  Secretariat  for  Laymen’s  Work. 

But  the  supreme  test  of  any  organ  of  the  World  Council  is  its  direct  relation 
to  the  churches.  Let  us  begin  by  recording  that  a  wide  wariety  of  churches 
from  over  fifty  countries  have  already  had  representatives  at  Bossey.  With 
many  of  the  churches  on  the  European  continent  the  Ecumenical  Institute 
now  has  close  and  constructive  contact  through  church  leaders  and  members 
who  have  first-hand  experience  of  its  life.  While  Orthodox  contacts  have 
been  limited  for  practical  reasons,  they  have  been  extremely  effective. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  been  surprisingly  well  represented,  if  distance 
is  taken  into  account.  And  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  of  participants 
from  Asia  and  Africa,  some  indeed  coming  directly  to  courses.  The  American 
and  British  churches  still  have  too  limited  a  range  of  contacts,  though  visits 
of  members  of  staff  to  these  countries  have  built  up  confidence.  It  can 
be  said  that  American  delegates,  and  staff  members,  at  Bossey  have  been 
amongst  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  new  venture. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  institution  to  avoid  presenting  a  particular  character 
to  the  outside,  which  it  would  not  accept  as  its  own,  and  there  is  work  still 
to  be  done  to  convince  some  churches  that  the  Institute  is  fully  ecumenical, 
receptive  to  their  contributions  and  willing  to  serve  them.  The  use  of  the 
building  in  August  1953  as  a  centre  of  a  number  of  groups  of  influential 
churchmen  preparing  for  the  Second  Assembly  was  not  only  an  evidence  of 
the  usefulness  of  Bossey  for  the  World  Council,  but  the  beginning  of  a  far 
wider  understanding  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  which  exists  to  serve  the 
churches  in  those  areas  of  life  which  most  concern  them  as  they  face  their 
task  of  witness  in  the  modern  world. 
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THE  YOUTH  DEPARTMENT 


Policy 

The  Youth  Department,  officially  recognised  at  the  Amsterdam 
Assembly,  had  already  received  its  mandate  from  young  people 
themselves.  This  took  place  on  the  first  great  occasion  of  their  coming 
together  after  the  war  at  the  World  Conference  of  Christian  Youth  in  Oslo, 
1947.  The  Youth  Department  began  then  as  an  experiment.  Its  experience 
over  seven  years  has  shown  that  among  the  youth  of  the  churches  there  is 
both  the  eagerness  and  the  ability  to  work  and  think  ecumenically.  The 
conception  of  the  “wholeness”  of  the  Church  comes  to  young  people  with 
a  sense  of  rightness  and  inevitability,  a  message  of  hope  across  the  discou¬ 
ragement  of  confessional  division,  geographical  separation  and  apparent 
isolation  from  the  world.  The  Youth  Department  tries  to  make  available 
for  young  people  the  experience  which  will  give  them  faith  and  constancy  to 
seek  always  the  Church  through  the  churches,  and  which  will  open  up  to 
them  new  and  challenging  paths  of  Christian  discipleship. 

In  order  to  perform  this  task  the  Department  had  to  find  a  way  to  create 
a  world-wide  fellowship  of  youth  without  setting  up  a  new  organisation,  so 
that  it  would  be  part  of  the  life  of  the  Church,  but  not  leave  unquestioned 
the  present  state  of  the  life  of  the  churches.  It  has  done  this  by  having  no 
membership.  The  only  individual  membership  with  which  it  is  concerned  is 
that  of  the  young  person  in  his  own  church.  The  only  corporate  member¬ 
ship  is  that  of  the  churches  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Youth  Department  gives  it  freedom  to  reach  young  people 
everywhere,  whether  or  not  they  are  members  of  churches  which  are  members 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  In  this  freedom  it  may  prepare  the  ground 
both  for  the  individual  and  the  church  to  enter  into  a  wider  fellowship. 

The  Department  has  tried  to  develop  its  own  programme  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  giving  young  people  a  chance  to 
share  in  this  new  adventure  of  interchurch  relations.  This  is  the  significance 
of  the  token  groups  of  young  people  who  appear  at  meetings  of  the  Central 
Committee,  who  take  part  in  meetings  of  the  Study  Department  and  Faith 
and  Order,  and  who  are  present  at  the  Assembly.  They  signify  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  young  people,  not  only  for  “youth  movements,”  but  also  for  the 
participation  of  their  churches  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  These  people 
will  not  always  be  “youth,”  but  they  will  not  grow  out  of  the  Church. 

While  they  are  “youth”  however,  they  have  the  special  task  to  create  the 
widest  possible  ecumenical  fellowship  among  Christian  young  people.  The 
World  Conferences  of  Christian  Youth  have  all  been  sponsored  by  five  bodies 
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acting  together  :  The  World’s  Alliance  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tions,  the  World’s  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  the  World’s 
Student  Christian  Federation,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  World 
Council  of  Christian  Education  and  Sunday  School  Association.  The  insist¬ 
ence  of  the  young  people  at  Oslo  that  this  cooperation  should  be  continuous , 
not  occasional,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  World  Christian  Youth  Commis¬ 
sion  as  a  continuing  organ  of  cooperation  between  these  five  bodies.  Young 
people  (under  30)  constitute  a  majority  at  all  its  major  meetings. 

The  affairs  of  the  Department  itself  have  been  directed  by  a  Committee 
of  young  people  and  youth  leaders,  who  provide  the  widest  possible 
representation  of  confessions  and  continents.  In  bringing  its  first  Committee 
together,  the  Department  had  the  help  not  only  of  the  member  churches, 
but  also  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the  World  Council  of 
Christian  Education.  When  this  latter  body  set  up  a  Youth  Department  of 
its  own  in  1950,  it  was  agreed  to  have  as  complete  an  overlap  as  possible 
of  the  two  Committees,  to  act  jointly  wherever  possible  and  always  in  con¬ 
sultation.  This  has  eliminated  duplication  and  rivalry  and  strengthened  the 
outreach  and  programme  of  both  bodies. 

The  Committee  has  a  strict  age  limit  for  its  Committee  members.  One 
third  must  be  under  the  age  of  27  and  one  third  under  the  age  of  32,  at  the 
time  of  election.  In  this  way,  it  seeks  to  be  “a  direct  expression  of  the  faith 
and  fife  of  the  young  membership  of  the  churches,”  especially  of  those 
between  18  and  30  years  of  age.  It  is  the  place  where  young  people,  entering 
into  adult  responsibilities,  speak  for  themselves,  rather  than  a  place  where 
older  people  talk  about  youth.  Between  full  Committee  meetings  an 
Administrative  Committee  has  advised  the  staff. 


Tasks 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  Youth  Department  was  to  establish  contact 
with  the  youth  work  of  the  churches  throughout  the  world,  and  to  get  to 
know  both  the  state  of  organisation  and  development  it  had  reached,  and 
the  interest  and  outlook  of  young  people  themselves.  A  World  Study  of 
Church  Youth  Work  was  carried  out  from  1948  to  1950  by  Dr.  Everett  Stowe, 
for  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  International  Missionary  Council.  Evidence  from  many  parts 
of  the  world  showed  that  there  was  a  new  consciousness  on  the  part  of  chur¬ 
ches  themselves  of  the  needs  of  youth,  and  an  awareness  that  these  needs 
were  not  being  met  by  much  of  traditional  church  life.  New  forms  were 
being  tried  out  and  especially  were  full-time  workers  being  appointed  to 
guide  the  churches  in  their  youth  policy.  Through  contacts  established  by 
correspondence,  conversations  and  visits,  the  Youth  Department  has  gra¬ 
dually  discovered  its  task  in  different  areas  of  the  world. 
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Strengthening  Youth  Work  around  the  World 

Europe.  The  clamant  post-war  need  in  Europe  was  for  the  rebuilding 
of  youth  work  both  spiritually  and  physically.  The  Youth  Department  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  in  many  ways.  It  brought  national  leaders  together  to  learn 
from  one  another  and  to  break  down  the  isolation  of  the  war  years.  It  helped 
to  secure  a  proportion  of  reconstruction  funds  for  youth  work  and  allocated 
them  according  to  priorities  established  by  the  national  leaders  considering 
the  total  needs  together.  It  aided,  and  then  itself  took  over,  the  Work  Camp 
programme,  through  which  young  people,  working  as  an  international  Chris¬ 
tian  community,  cleared  ground  and  dug  foundations  in  the  realm  of  human 
relations  as  well  as  in  terms  of  physical  buildings. 

As  a  result,  a  great  deal  of  ecumenical  activity  and  mutual  aid  now  takes 
place  in  Europe  both  within  the  framework  of  the  Department  and  quite 
independently  of  it.  For  example,  occasional  meetings  of  youth  leaders  in 
Berlin  have  provided  an  outstanding  opportunity  of  maintaining  vital  contact 
between  church  youth  groups  working  in  very  different  circumstances.  A 
visible  sign  of  the  new  ecumenical  consciousness  is  the  great  meeting  place 
for  the  youth  of  the  world  at  Agape,  in  the  Italian  Alps,  built  by  young  people 
of  many  nations  and  offered  by  the  Waldensian  youth  as  an  open  house  for 
the  Christian  youth  of  all  countries. 

Outside  the  churches,  other  forces,  political  and  economic,  have  been 
drawing  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  closer  together.  The  regular  meet¬ 
ings  of  national  leaders  of  church  youth  work  have  proved  a  valuable  occasion 
to  discuss  in  “open  forum”  the  part  that  Christian  youth  should  play  in  the 
European  movement. 

The  practical  aid  given  to  countries  such  as  Belgium  and  Spain  has  not 
merely  strengthened  youth  work.  It  has  created  what  was  scarcely  there 
before  and  influenced  the  character  of  the  work  being  done.  At  the  same 
time,  this  growth  of  work  in  minority  churches  lays  upon  the  stronger  churches 
obligations  for  continuing  support.  Inter-church  aid  is  part  of  the  life  of  the 
churches,  not  an  emergency  measure. 

North  America.  The  Youth  Department  owes  much  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  energy  of  the  young  people  of  the  U.S.A.  and  to  their  desire  for  Christian 
fellowship  throughout  the  world.  It  was  in  the  U.S.A.  that  both  the  Work 
Camp  programme  and  the  “World  Youth  Projects”  (described  later)  had 
their  origin. 

It  is  also  in  part  at  least  through  the  young  people  from  U.S.A.  going 
on  short-term  service  to  Asian  countries  that  youth  work  in  the  churches 
there  has  been  encouraged  and  Work  Camps  have  been  introduced.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Youth  Department  has  given  to  the  Christian  youth  of  North 
America  the  opportunity  to  work  in  mutual  relation  and  on  an  equal  footing 
with  young  Christians  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Latin  America.  The  Union  of  Evangelical  Youth  of  Latin  America 
(U.L.A.J.E.)  is  the  only  regional  organisation  of  Christian  youth  so  far  in 
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existence.  It  may  be  setting  a  pattern  for  the  future.  U.L.A.J.E.  is  a  Fede¬ 
ration  made  up  of  national  federations  of  evangelical  youth  in  ten  countries 
(Argentine,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico, 
Peru  and  Uruguay).  Its  great  occasions  have  been  Congresses  held  in  1941, 
1946  and  1951.  It  is  also  building  up  an  ecumenical  outlook  among  the 
youth  of  the  evangelical  churches  and  strengthening  and  encouraging  their 
work. 

Largely  cut  off  from  the  non- American  world,  this  regional  grouping  has 
found  its  world  setting  through  the  Youth  Departments  of  the  W.C.C.  and 
the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education.  It  has  also  been  brought  into 
touch  with  Christian  youth  work  in  “Latin  Europe”  with  which  it  has  many 
historical  and  cultural  links.  The  Youth  Department  publishes  a  Bulletin  in 
Spanish  especially  for  this  region. 

East  Asia.  The  Youth  Department  had  an  Asian  (Rev.  D.  T.  Niles 
of  Ceylon)  as  its  Chairman  from  1948  to  1953.  However,  the  limited  Chris¬ 
tian  youth  constituency  and  the  established  work  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A. 
and  S.C.M.  meant  that  the  Youth  Department  had  to  consider  carefully  its 
first  steps  in  Asia.  The  Conference  of  Christian  Leaders  in  East  Asia  called 
jointly  by  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  Bangkok  in  1949  gave  an  occasion  to  bring  together  a  small 
group  of  young  people  (one  from  each  of  nine  countries).  Together  with 
the  Director  of  the  Department,  they  looked  at  the  situation  of  Christian 
youth  work  in  Asia,  noted  the  growth  of  cooperation,  but  saw  also  the  need 
for  extending  work  beyond  the  English-speaking  student  group,  and  the 
great  lack  of  leadership. 

The  opportunities  discovered  at  this  Conference  and  in  visits  to  the  Asian 
countries  led  to  the  Director’s  returning  to  Asia  and  making  her  headquarters 
in  India  for  fifteen  months  prior  to  the  World  Conference  of  Christian  Youth 
held  at  Kottayam,  South  India,  in  December  1952.  Consultations  of  youth 
workers  held  both  in  North  and  South  India,  and  a  three  months  Training 
Course  for  Youth  Leaders  give  good  hope  that  experience  and  resources 
will  be  pooled  and  that  church  youth  work  in  India  will  develop  forms  and 
methods  close  to  Indian  life. 

Kottayam ,  1952.  A  World  Conference  of  Christian  Youth.  The  first 
World  Conference  of  Christian  Youth  to  be  held  in  Asia  took  place  in  the 
small  town  of  Kottayam,  in  Travancore-Cochin  State,  in  December  1952. 
Like  its  predecessors  (Amsterdam  1939  and  Oslo  1947)  it  was  sponsored  by 
the  five  world  Christian  youth  bodies.  Of  the  300  delegates,  150  were 
appointed  by  churches,  and  150  by  the  Y.M.C.A.’s,  Y.W.C.A.’s  and  Student 
Christian  Movements.  Two-thirds  came  from  Asia.  Two  results  may  be 
mentioned  here.  For  the  first  time,  a  representative  body  of  youth  from 
Asian  churches  took  part  in  an  ecumenical  meeting ;  this  may  have  far- 
reaching  results  in  the  development  of  the  Church  in  Asia.  Also  for  the  first 
time,  a  small  but  representative  group  of  youth  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
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worked  at  ecumenical  questions  in  an  Asian  and  not  a  Western  setting.  The 
Conference  and  the  travels  of  many  of  the  delegates  have  brought  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  Asia  and  the  task  of  the  Church  there  into  the  heart  of  the  world 
Christian  youth  bodies. 

The  Pacific  Area.  The  main  impetus  given  by  the  ecumenical  movement 
to  church  youth  work  in  the  Pacific  has  been  in  relation  to  ecumenical  rela¬ 
tions  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Following  the  Oslo  Conference,  a 
Youth  Committee  of  the  New  Zealand  Council  of  Churches  was  formed, 
and  a  most  successful  national  Christian  Youth  Conference  was  held  on  the 
same  basis  of  participation  as  the  World  Conference.  In  Australia  it  took 
longer  for  the  problems  created  by  distance  in  that  vast  country  to  be  worked 
out,  and  a  Youth  Committee  came  into  existence  in  a  provisional  way  only 
in  1952.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  soon  be  fully  established. 

Both  these  countries  are  beginning  to  take  seriously  their  responsibility 
in  relation  to  Asia.  The  visit  of  Rev.  D.  T.  Niles  when  still  Chairman  of 
the  Youth  Department  was  a  great  stimulus  to  thought  and  action. 

The  Eastern  Mediterranean.  In  Syria  and  Lebanon,  Egypt,  Cyprus  and 
Greece  there  are  strong  youth  movements  within  the  Eastern  Orthodox  and 
Coptic  churches.  Sunday  School  movements  have  been  founded  and  much 
social  service  carried  out.  The  more  recently  established  Protestant  churches 
have  also  some  youth  work.  There  is  remarkable  cooperation  between  the 
Orthodox  and  Evangelicals  in  both  Lebanon  and  Egypt.  The  aim  of  the 
Department  has  been  to  foster  such  cooperation,  to  give  help  where  it  was 
needed,  especially  in  Greece  after  the  war,  and  to  encourage  the  participation 
of  young  members  of  the  Orthodox  churches  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 

The  Youth  Department  was  privileged  to  be  invited  to  organise  and  lead 
the  youth  group  which  took  part  in  the  pilgrimage  to  Greece  in  1951,  cele¬ 
brating  the  1900  years  since  St.  Paul  landed  in  Europe.  The  first  Work  Camp 
under  Orthodox  leadership  was  held  in  Cyprus.  Others  have  been  held  in 
Greece  and  Lebanon. 

West  Africa.  Ever  since  1948,  the  Department  has  been  urged  to  send 
a  visitor  to  West  Africa,  but  this  was  achieved  only  in  1953  when  the  newly- 
appointed  Chairman,  Rev.  Philip  Potter  of  the  West  Indies,  spent  six  weeks 
in  Nigeria,  the  Gold  Coast,  Angola,  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia. 

The  rapid  changes  which  are  taking  place  politically  and  economically  are 
also  having  their  effect  on  the  Church  and  its  relation  to  the  community,  and 
he  found  everywhere  an  eagerness  for  a  more  living  relation  between  young 
people  and  the  churches.  In  Nigeria,  plans  for  training  and  setting  apart 
full-time  youth  work  organisers  are  being  considered.  This  would  be  a  new 
step,  and  is  being  worked  ou^  with  the  cooperation  of  the  world  bodies. 

South  Africa.  Contact  has  until  recently  been  limited  to  the  Youth 
Committee  of  the  National  Christian  Council,  representing  English-speaking 
churches.  The  Youth  Department  has  supported  an  international  Work 
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Camp  at  Wilgespruit,  an  experiment  in  inter-racial  community  living. 

In  1952,  two  leaders  of  the  youth  movement  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  South  Africa  asked  the  Youth  Department  to  help  plan  for  them 
a  six  months  tour  of  church  youth  work  in  Europe  and  America.  This  was 
carried  through  in  the  second  half  of  1953.  We  hope  that  the  contacts  thus 
made  will  be  maintained  and  extended. 

Rendering  Service  on  a  World  Sca/e 

Visitation ,  Counselling ,  Correspondence.  About  half  the  time  of  staff 
members  in  Geneva  is  spent  out  of  the  office.  Apart  from  special  journeys 
to  take  part  in  conferences  and  meetings,  each  year  tours  of  several  months 
have  been  made  to  get  to  know  the  youth  work  of  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  Asia,  America  and  the  Near  East,  to  help  them  to  see  their  part  in 
the  total  life  of  the  Church  throughout  the  world,  and  to  understand  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  This  visitation  is  complemented  by  the 
travels  of  the  Work  Camp  Secretaries.  The  staff  also  try  to  visit  as  many  of 
the  Work  Camps  as  possible,  so  that  the  young  people  are  aware  of  the  greater 
movement  which  they  are  experiencing  in  miniature. 

Visitation  also  happens  in  reverse.  In  increasing  numbers,  youth  leaders 
and  young  people  come  to  the  Youth  Department  for  information  and  advice. 
Many  missionaries  and  nationals  from  Asian  countries  now  spend  part  of 
their  leave  in  Europe,  and  pass  through  Geneva.  The  New  York  office  also 
is  constantly  asked  to  help  with  the  ecumenical  education  of  those  who  come 
to  the  United  States  for  study  or  travel. 

Such  personal  contacts  give  life  to  the  correspondence  which  is  carried 
on  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  each  country,  the  office  is  in  regular  touch 
with  a  national  correspondent,  through  whom  contact  is  maintained  with  the 
various  youth  bodies.  In  addition,  an  annual  report  is  sent  to  all  member 
churches. 

Information  and  Study  Material.  The  Youth  Department  News  Sheet , 
published  every  two  months  in  English  and  Spanish  and  quarterly  in  French, 
keeps  about  3,000  people  in  regular  touch  with  the  Department’s  activities 
and  brings  news  of  ecumenical  activities  and  of  youth  work  throughout  the 
world. 

Material  for  study  and  discussion  has  been  issued  jointly  by  the  organi¬ 
sations  responsible  for  the  World  Christian  Youth  Conferences.  Packets  of 
material  on  topics  of  particular  interest  have  been  issued  jointly  with  the 
Youth  Department  of  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education.  There  are 
frequent  requests  for  articles  for  youth  publications,  and  for  material  to 
be  sent  to  editors  and  writers. 

Leadership  Training.  The  Youth  Department  has  taken  an  active  share 
in  the  training  of  youth  leaders.  It  cooperated  in  three  courses  organised  by 
the  Ecumenical  Institute  in  1947,  1948  and  1950.  It  has  also  held  its  own 
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training  conferences  for  younger  leaders  of  European  countries,  and  taken 
part  in  many  nationally  sponsored  training  courses  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  a  Consultation  on  Leadership  Training  held  by  the  World  Christian 
Youth  Commission  in  September  1953,  the  Youth  Department  shared  in 
defining  the  essentials  of  training  for  leadership  in  youth  work  under  the 
following  heads:  Bible  Study,  Worship,  the  Christian  Mission,  the  Christian 
Movement,  Personal  Relationships,  the  Christian  in  Society,  Leadership  of 
Youth  and  the  Organisation  and  Administration  of  Youth  Work.  This 
scheme  will  prove  a  valuable  basis  for  the  Department  in  advising  the  many 
national  groups  which  are  now  beginning  to  develop  their  own  training. 

World  Youth  Projects .  This  scheme  for  strengthening  inter-denomina¬ 
tional  youth  work  throughout  the  world  had  its  origin  in  The  Call  to  United 
Christian  Youth  Action,  launched  by  the  United  Christian  Youth  Movement 
in  U.S.A.  in  1951.  The  evidence  which  came  before  that  Movement  of  youth 
work  developing  without  sufficient  resources  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
clearly  indicated  that  no  single  effort  was  adequate,  but  that  this  should  be 
the  continuing  responsibility  of  a  world  body. 

A  proposal  was  therefore  brought  before  the  Committee  of  the  Youth 
Departments  of  the  W.C.C.  and  World  Council  of  Christian  Education  in 
January  1953,  and  World  Youth  Projects  were  accepted  as  part  of  the 
programme  of  the  two  Departments.  A  list  of  32  projects  in  22  countries  was 
drawn  up.  These  are  mainly  new  ventures  in  youth  work  which  need  aid 
for  a  limited  period  but  will  eventually  be  self-supporting.  The  scheme  is 
governed  by  the  following  principles  : 

“1.  That  in  a  truly  ecumenical  exchange  all  give  to  one  another 
what  each  is  able  to  give ; 

2.  That  giving  should,  therefore,  in  every  case,  be  a  mutual  inter¬ 
change  of  resources  ; 

3.  That  the  resources  should  include  those  of  money,  leadership, 
literature,  correspondence,  prayer ; 

4.  That  the  object  of  this  interchange  be  primarily  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  ecumenical  conscience  and  cooperative  work  of  youth  in  the 
nations  concerned.” 

Work  Camps.  Following  early  post-war  experiences  in  work  camps  at 
the  College  Cevenol,  France,  the  Congregational  Christian  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  offered  the  Youth  Department  in  1947  a  budget  and  staff  member  to 
establish  work  camps  on  an  ecumenical  basis.  In  1951,  the  programme  was 
officially  adopted  by  the  Youth  Department,  and  was  recognised  as  a  project 
of  the  Inter-Church  Aid  Department.  The  Administrative  Budget  is  included 
in  the  Service  Programme  of  the  latter.  The  finance  of  the  camps  themselves 
is  largely  met  locally,  and  by  campers’  contributions.  The  programme  has 
developed  from  6  camps  in  4  European  countries  with  300  campers  in  1948, 
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to  29  camps  in  16  countries  on  3  continents,  with  over  1,000  campers  of 
38  nationalities  in  1953.  Responsibility  is  divided  between  Committees  in 
Geneva  and  New  York. 

The  Work  Camps  sponsored  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  provide 
opportunities  for  young  people  to  participate  practically  in  the  ecumenical 
movement.  The  life  of  the  camp  itself,  international  and  inter-confessional, 
involving  work,  worship,  Bible  study,  discussion  and  relations  with  the  local 
community,  is  in  itself  a  miniature  ecumenical  encounter.  The  projects 
chosen  all  relate  to  some  concern  of  the  World  Council  —  for  refugees,  for 
the  evangelism  of  industrial  workers,  or  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Church’s 
ecumenical  life  and  witness.  Young  people  who  have  taken  part  in  such 
camps  go  back  to  their  home  communities  with  a  new  awareness  of  the  task 
of  the  Church  in  the  world,  and  an  eagerness  to  translate  it  into  local  terms. 
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THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  WOMEN 

IN  THE  CHURCH 


he  Commission  on  the  Life  and  Work  of  Women  in  the  Church  is 


one  of  the  most  recently  established  groups  within  the  World  Council 


A  of  Churches.  Its  members  were  elected  in  1949  by  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  at  its  meeting  in  Chichester,  and  they  first  came  together  in  March 
1950.  Since  that  date  the  commission  has  met  only  once  as  a  complete  group 
(September  1952).  Certain  members  were  selected  by  the  Commission  for 
two  other  meetings  which  were  held  in  August  1951  and  September  1953. 

The  first  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission  was  Miss  Sarah  Chakko, 
who  filled  the  post  from  March  1950  to  August  1951 .  For  a  period  of  eighteen 
months  the  work  was  maintained  on  a  part-time  basis  by  Dr.  Kathleen 
Bliss  ;  then,  in  January  1953,  Mile  Madeleine  Barot  took  up  the  duties. 

Since  1950  three  publications  have  been  issued  :  Dr.  Bliss’  book,  The 
Service  and  Status  of  Women  in  the  Church  (1952),  the  booklet  A  Study  of 
Man-Woman  Relationship  (1952),  and  a  bibliography  (1954).  These  publica¬ 
tions  followed  the  Interim  Report  and  Revised  Interim  Report  of  a  Study  on 
the  Life  and  Work  of  Women  in  the  Church ,  both  issued  by  the  Study  Depart¬ 
ment  in  1948. 


Origins 


According  to  the  original  purpose,  the  Commission  is  not,  either  legally 
or  de  facto ,  a  group  which  is  representative  of  women’s  organisations  or  of 
women  who,  as  individuals,  are  taking  an  active  part  in  the  life  of  their  church. 
Nevertheless,  millions  of  women  look  to  the  Commission  in  the  hope  that 
one  day  through  its  work  they  may  find  a  response  to  their  thirst  for  service 
and  their  aspiration  towards  a  renewal  of  the  Church.  For  some  years  now 
a  certain  number  of  women  have  been  able  to  participate  fully  in  the  ecumen¬ 
ical  movement,  thanks  to  the  Youth  Movements  (World’s  Student  Christian 
Federation  and  World’s  Y.W.C.A.),  but,  when  they  pass  the  age  limit  of 
youth  organisations,  their  churches  are  hesitant  to  associate  them  with 
ecumenical  work,  or  barely  tolerate  their  participation.  Will  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  discover  the  means  of  helping  the  churches  to  find  the 
place  that  God  wills  women  to  have  in  their  own  churches,  so  that  their 
professional  skill,  their  cultural  abilities  and  their  varied  gifts  may  be  fully 
used?  This  is  the  call  which  has  time  and  again  reached  the  Commission 
from  all  corners  of  the  earth. 
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As  early  as  1946,  the  General  Secretariat  was  eager  to  make  the  churches 
aware  of  the  aspirations  of  women  to  give  more  complete  service,  and  also 
of  the  work  done  by  women  in  the  Church,  often  without  full  appreciation 
of  its  possibilities.  Mrs.  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert  was  therefore  asked  to 
initiate  an  enquiry  on  the  “Life  and  Work  of  Women  in  the  Church.”  Use 
was  also  made  of  the  documentation  already  assembled  by  the  World’s 
Y.W.C.A.  A  questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  the  authorities  of  all  World 
Council  member  churches,  and  to  a  number  of  women  outstanding  for  their 
work  in  their  own  churches.  Of  all  the  enquiries  issued  by  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  before  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  this  questionnaire  evoked  by 
far  the  greatest  number  of  serious,  thoughtful  and  varied  answers. 

A  temporary  secretariat  was  formed,  presided  over  by  Miss  Olive  Wyon, 
to  sort  out  and  file  the  replies  and  present  them  as  a  report  to  the  Amsterdam 
Assembly.  As  only  a  few  women  were  to  be  present  there,  it  was  decided 
to  hold  a  “Consultation”  of  women  at  Baarn  (Holland)  before  the  Assembly 
convened. 

In  compliance  with  the  wish  expressed  at  Baarn,  and  agreed  to  by  the 
special  committee  entrusted  with  this  question  at  Amsterdam,  the  Assembly 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Commission.  The  Central  Committee, 
in  its  meeting  at  Chichester,  determined  the  membership  of  the  Commission, 
and  assigned  to  it  three  different  spheres  of  work  to  be  done  : 

(1)  to  publish  a  book  based  on  the  responses  to  the  1946  enquiry, 
and  to  stimulate  the  thinking  of  the  churches  on  the  question  of  the 
place  of  women  in  the  Church  ; 

(2)  to  initiate  a  special  study  on  man-woman  relationships  in  the 
light  of  biblical  teaching  and  of  the  traditions  of  the  Church  ; 

(3)  to  give  help  to  women  by  encouraging  the  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  experience  between  various  groups,  and  by  inviting  more 
women  to  participate  directly  in  ecumenical  work. 

Since  Chichester,  the  work  of  the  Commission  has  chiefly  consisted  in 
trying  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  ideas,  aspirations  and  problems  that 
continuously  confront  it. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  here  a  full  story  of  the  fife  of  the  Commission. 
The  main  point  is  that  it  is  wholly  dominated  by  one  outstanding  concern  : 
to  turn  into  riches  rather  than  poverty  the  differences  among  theological 
points  of  view,  and  to  open  up  more  possibilities  of  service  to  women. 


Survey  on  the  Life  and  Work  of  Women  in  the  Church 

Based  on  the  1946  enquiry,  Kathleen  Bliss’  book  brought  out  clearly  the 
practical  limitations  imposed  upon  women.  It  challenged  some  churches  to 
set  up  special  committees  to  re-examine  the  conditions  of  training  given  to 
women  entering  the  service  of  the  Church ;  the  type  of  posts  that  tradition 
allows  them  to  fill ;  the  psychological  and  economic  conditions  in  which  they 
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have  to  work ;  and  the  justifications  for  celibacy,  when  it  is  a  pre-requisite. 
The  participation  of  women  as  members  of  the  directing  bodies  of  the  chur¬ 
ches,  or  parish  and  congregational  councils,  is  also  a  question  that  has  time 
and  again  been  raised  in  a  number  of  churches.  The  question  of  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  women  to  the  pastoral  ministry,  and  of  the  right  to  consecration, 
appears  not  to  be  quite  so  pressing  in  many  places. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  re-examination  of  the  situation  of  women 
in  the  Church  will  procure  for  them  wider  openings  in  the  service  of  the 
churches,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  result  in  a  renewed  and  stricter 
subordination  of  woman’s  ministry  to  that  of  man. 

In  September  1953,  the  Commission  decided  to  undertake  a  second  survey 
parallel  to  the  first.  This  survey  will  attempt  to  find  what  different  types  of 
organisations  exist  in  the  Church  ;  those  which  are  for  women  only ;  those 
for  men  only ;  their  different  kinds  of  work ;  and  the  reasons  for  which  they 
came  into  being  and  which  render  their  existence  necessary  as  separate  orga¬ 
nisations. 

The  Commission  has  often  been  invited  to  take  part  in  various  training 
and  refresher  courses  for  women.  Miss  Chakko,  Dr.  Bliss  and  Mile  Barot 
have  participated  in  such  courses  in  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  Switzerland  and  the  United  States.  The  Commission  is  often  asked 
if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  organise  certain  courses,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Ecumenical  Institute  at  Bossey,  to  help  women  who  are  working  in  the 
Church  to  increase  their  ecumenical  experience  and  add  to  their  initial  train¬ 
ing.  The  Commission  has  also  been  asked  to  consider  to  what  extent  women’s 
training  should  differ  from  that  of  men,  and  how  much  importance  should 
be  given  in  their  curriculum  to  theological  and  biblical  training,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  special  practical  training  on  the  other. 

Study  of  the  Relations  between  Men  and  Women 

In  1951,  a  booklet  was  prepared  by  the  members  of  the  Commission,  not 
with  the  intention  of  stating  a  point  of  view  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
or  any  doctrinal  teaching  on  the  subject,  but  simply  of  defining  the  problems 
involved  and  of  facilitating  the  study  of  them  by  the  churches,  using  questions 
and  a  bibliography  as  methods  to  aid  study. 

Unlike  Dr.  Bliss’  book,  which  was  only  translated  into  German  at  the 
end  of  1953  and  has  not  been  translated  into  any  other  language,  the  booklet 
has  been  translated  into  German,  French  and  Spanish  at  the  initiative  of  the 
national  groups  themselves.  Expressions  of  opinion  have  indicated  that  the 
subject  is  considered  in  most  churches  as  dependent,  not  only  on  theology  and 
tradition,  but  also  on  biology,  psychology,  anthropology  and  sociology. 
Anxiety  has  been  expressed  that  the  Church  might  conform  without  struggle 
to  the  secular  method  of  thinking  on  the  man-woman  relationship. 

In  the  fight  of  these  disclosures  it  was  decided  in  September  1953  to  resume 
the  study  of  the  whole  question  with  greater  stress  on  the  particular  contri¬ 
bution  that  should  be  made  to  such  a  study  by  an  ecumenical  Commission. 
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A  team  of  theologians  and  scientists  is  being  formed  and  will  hold  its  first 
meeting  just  prior  to  Evanston.  It  is  hoped  that  the  members  will  work  together 
and  exchange  their  opinions  at  regular  meetings  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years.  It  was  also  emphasized  that  the  aim  to  be  kept  in  view  should  not 
be  a  mere  re-organisation  of  the  life  of  Christian  groups,  but  also  a  clarifi¬ 
cation  of  the  message  that  the  Church  must  proclaim  to  the  world. 


Liaison  between  Women’s  Groups 

Since  1950,  the  Secretariat  has  been  concerned,  in  three  different  ways, 
with  acting  as  liaison  among  women’s  groups  : 

1.  through  travels  and  lecture  tours  undertaken  by  the  Commission’s 
Secretaries.  In  1950-51  Miss  Chakko  went  to  Canada,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Greece,  the  Middle  East,  Scandinavia  and  the  United  States. 
Early  in  1953  and  again  in  October  Mile  Barot  went  to  the  United  States; 
in  April  she  went  to  Berlin,  meeting  with  women  from  the  Eastern  Zone  ; 
in  June  she  went  to  Canada  ;  in  November  and  December  to  Switzerland  and 
France ;  in  February  1954  to  Germany ;  in  March  1954  to  Equatorial  and 
West  Africa. 

These  various  visits  helped  to  bring  home  to  many  women  in  a  concrete 
manner  the  fact  of  their  membership  through  their  churches  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  responsibilities  this  membership  involves.  Above 
all,  the  trips  made  possible  the  investigation  and  study  of  the  actual  problems 
and  difficulties  encountered  by  women,  which  vary  greatly  in  each  country  ; 

2.  through  the  arrangement  of  special  meetings  for  a  number  of  women, 
travelling  on  a  personal  basis,  but  disposed  to  spend  part  of  their  time  in 
visiting  church  groups.  These  arrangements  took  up  much  of  the  Secret¬ 
ariat’s  time  during  the  summer  months  of  1951,  1952  and  1953  ; 

3.  through  the  supply  of  articles,  written  either  by  the  Secretariat  or 
drawn  from  publications,  to  women’s  magazines  with  a  view  to  informing 
women’s  groups  about  ecumenical  questions.  It  is  hoped  thus  to  bring  a 
sense  of  ecumenical  participation  to  women  who,  because  they  cannot  take 
part  in  the  great  ecumenical  assemblies  or  have  direct  contacts,  would  other¬ 
wise  be  deprived  of  such  experiences. 


Preparing  for  Future  Work 

While  carrying  on  this  work  solely  among  women,  the  Commission  has 
tried  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  a  “Women’s  Commission.” 
In  1950  a  letter  was  addressed  to  all  member  churches,  asking  them  to  nomi¬ 
nate  a  committee  or  an  individual  correspondent  with  whom  the  Commission 
might  make  contact.  Unfortunately,  in  most  cases  it  was  a  woman  or  a 
committee  entirely  composed  of  women  that  was  nominated.  For  this  reason, 
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the  recommendation  was  made  in  September  1953  to  elect  a  man  as  the  next 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  to  appoint  a  man  to  be  second  Executive 
Secretary,  if  the  budget  allows  for  this. 

A  second  recommendation  made  in  September  1953  was  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Commission  so  as  to  remove  the  impression  that  it  is  the  “Women’s 
Department”  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  present  title  expresses 
one  of  the  two  different  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Commission,  and,  while 
both  aspects  will  certainly  remain  its  constant  concern,  the  second  aspect 
needs  greater  stress  at  the  present  time,  as  it  is  too  often  forgotten.  This 
second  aspect  is  the  cooperation  of  men  and  women  and,  therefore,  the  title 
that  has  been  suggested  in  lieu  of  the  present  one,  because  a  name  expressing 
the  two  aspects  has  not  been  found,  is  “Department  on  the  Cooperation  of 
Men  and  Women  in  Church  and  Society.” 

During  these  first  years  of  work,  the  Commission  has  become  conscious  of 
the  paucity  of  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  enable  it  to  respond  to  the  great  hopes 
that  were  raised  when  it  was  founded.  The  meetings  of  the  Commission’s 
members  have  been  too  few  and  too  far  apart ;  there  has  been  a  great  lack 
of  continuity  in  the  Secretariat ;  and  there  has  been  an  insufficient  number  of 
publications  to  ensure  the  exchange  of  thought  and  information  between  the 
churches.  However,  the  number  and  range  of  the  problems  and  questions 
raised  or  brought  to  the  Commission’s  notice  has  steadily  increased,  and 
some  of  these  problems  and  questions  have  so  rarely  been  studied  by  the 
churches  that  the  Commission  faces  a  virtual  jungle  through  which  it  must 
cut  a  path.  The  Commission  has  tried  to  sort  out  the  preconceived  ideas, 
clarify  the  issues  and  give  them  more  objective  expression  than  they  often 
have. 

The  Commission  has  started  to  form  study  groups,  and  to  contact  theolo¬ 
gians  and  scientists  who  are  willing  to  work  together  and  exchange  their  views 
in  an  ecumenical  spirit.  The  forging  of  links  with  women’s  groups  has  merely 
begun  and  the  Commission  is  seeking  satisfactory  channels  of  communication 
for  exchange  of  ideas  and  information  from  the  level  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  to  that  of  the  parishes  and  local  groups. 
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THE  SECRETARIAT  FOR  LAYMEN’S  WORK 


The  World  Council  and  the  Lay  Movement 

The  ecumenical  movement  and  the  lay  movement  of  our  day  belong 
together  in  essence,  if  not  always  in  organisation.  The  true  unity  of 
the  Church  must  not  be  isolated  from  the  concern  for  the  renewal 
of  the  Christian  community,  and  new  life  cannot  be  found  unless  the  old 
life  of  pious  self-complacency  is  transformed  by  the  struggle  for  the  souls  of 
those  who  are  outside  the  Church.  The  ecumenical  movement  is  not  an 
invention  of  the  clergy  and  the  lay  movement  is  not  an  organisation  of  eman¬ 
cipation  from  the  clergy.  They  have  their  roots  in  the  work  of  many  national 
and  international  Christian  movements,  which  pioneered  in  the  ecumenical 
field,  and  are  predominantly  lay  in  character.  Before  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  was  called  into  being,  and  before  the  modern  development  of  lay 
groups  and  centres  had  taken  place,  the  lay  movement  and  the  ecumenical 
movement  were  made  for  one  another. 

The  interdependence  of  these  two  movements  was  expressed  clearly  for 
the  first  time  though  perhaps  not  without  some  patronising  overtones,  by  the 
Assembly  of  the  W.C.C.  in  Amsterdam  in  1948.  A  report  on  “The  Signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  Laity  in  the  Church”,  which  had  been  prepared  by  a  special 
committee  “appointed  to  meet  the  widespread  need  expressed  by  the  churches 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  for  a  consideration  of  the  urgent  question  of  the 
right  use  and  training  of  the  laity  in  the  service  of  the  Church,”  was  offi¬ 
cially  received.  In  spite  of  this  very  limited  commission  the  Committee 
stated  not  only  that  the  laity  must  be  used  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
hitherto  for  the  life  and  the  tasks  of  the  Church  in  many  cases,  but  also  that 
“the  significance  of  the  laity  for  the  Church  has  new  aspects  which  are  being 
explored  in  experiments  in  various  countries.”  The  Committee  raised  the 
questions  :  “How  can  members  of  the  Church  be  enabled  to  see  the  bearing 
of  their  Christian  faith  on  their  life  in  their  occupation  ?  How  can  men  and 
women  who  stand  in  the  stress  and  problems  of  life  be  helped  to  see  how 
they  can  obey  just  there  the  will  of  God  ?” 

The  report  concluded  with  the  suggestion  that  there  might  be  organised 
“not  less  than  three  area  meetings,  largely  of  laymen,  for  the  purpose  of 
further  study  of  efforts  for  enlisting  the  full  lay  power  of  the  Church”  and 
the  Central  Committee  was  asked  “to  draw  up  the  skeleton  outline  for  a 
programme  for  all  such  meetings  and  to  indicate  how  such  gatherings  shall 
be  financed.” 

It  may  well  have  been  fortunate  that  at  that  time  the  W.C.C.  did  not  yet 
dare  take  more  continuous  action  in  this  matter,  on  a  large  and  more  con¬ 
sistent  scale,  because  this  omission  gave  opportunity  to  the  churches  for 
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their  pioneering  to  develop  locally  and  nationally  new  post-war  approaches 
to  “Laymen’s  Work.”  These  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  institutes 
like  Kerk  en  Wereld  in  Holland,  the  Evangelische  Akademien  in  Germany, 
similar  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  India,  of  movements  like  Zoe 
and  Aktines  in  Greece  and  the  Associations  Professionnelles  Protestantes  in 
France,  of  organisations  like  men’s  work  and  women’s  work  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  of  gatherings  like  the  great  German  Church  Rally  and  the 
North  American  Laymen’s  Conference.  These  developments  have  been  of 
great  significance  for  the  W.C.C.  and  its  future  work. 

The  Committee  on  Laymen’s  Work 

The  Amsterdam  Assembly  had  not  provided  for  any  special  staff  to  work 
on  the  concern  which  from  now  on  shall  be  called  in  a  somewhat  misleading 
but  brief  way  Laymen’s  Work.  This  concern,  however,  had  permeated  vir¬ 
tually  all  phases  of  the  work  of  the  newly  established  W.C.C.  and  it  could 
not  be  neglected.  A  Staff  Committee  on  Laymen’s  Work  was  established 
which  sought  to  coordinate  the  various  efforts  of  the  W.C.C.  Departments  : 
a)  in  developing  a  definite  policy  in  regard  to  lay  issues,  b )  in  approaching 
the  existing  lay  movements  and  organisations  and  their  individual  represen¬ 
tatives,  and  c)  in  following  up  the  suggestion  of  the  Assembly  that  regional 
lay  meetings  should  be  organised.  Soon  it  was  realised  that  a  special  secretary 
was  indispensable  to  take  permanent  charge  of  this  work.  The  first  appoint¬ 
ment  in  1948  was  of  Mr.  Denis  Baly  who  was  able  to  give  one  year  while  on 
furlough  from  Palestine. 

The  Conference  of  Leaders  of  Laymen’s  Institutes  and  Groups 

Since  its  beginning  the  Ecumenical  Institute  has  been  considerably  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  Laymen’s  Work.  It  has  become  more  and  more  regarded  as  the 
centre  of  the  World  Council’s  concern  for  Laymen’s  Work.  A  decisive  step 
was  taken  in  1947,  when  Mile  de  Dietrich  called  the  leaders  of  such  pioneering 
groups  and  institutes  to  a  meeting  at  Bossey.  Everybody  who  was  there  was 
filled  with  amazement  to  see  to  what  an  extent  this  was  a  gathering  of  fellow- 
workers  who  had  been,  without  knowing  it,  engaged  for  years  on  what  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  work.  Hence  the  members  of  this  con¬ 
ference  very  quickly  found  themselves  at  one  in  their  appraisal  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  prevailing  in  the  Church  and  the  world  today.  They  decided  on  an 
annual  meeting,  which  has  been  continued. 

The  Secretariat 

The  more  the  Ecumenical  Institute  was  known  as  a  centre  for  this  kind 
of  work  the  more  it  became  apparent  that  it  was  not  equipped  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  which  were  asked  for  in  this  respect.  When  the  Heads  of  Lay¬ 
men’s  Institutes  and  Groups  met  again  in  April  1949  they  put  forward  an 
urgent  request  that  a  coordinating  secretary,  as  the  office  was  then  defined, 
should  be  appointed. 
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In  1949  Dr.  Hans  Hermann  Walz,  who  had  been  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Evangelical  Academy  at  Bad  Boll  and  Study  Secretary  of  all  the  Evangelical 
Academies  in  Germany,  was  appointed  Secretary  for  Laymen’s  Work  and 
took  up  his  new  function  in  November.  The  appointment  was  made  by  the 
Department  of  Inter-Church  Aid  on  the  nomination  of  the  Staff  Committee 
on  Laymen’s  Work  and  has  been  financed  as  a  project  of  that  Department 
through  special  gifts  from  certain  interested  churches. 

Relation  to  the  Ecumenical  Institute 

From  the  beginning  the  connection  of  the  Secretary  with  the  Ecumenical 
Institute  was  by  far  the  most  important  one.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Laymen’s  Work  and  in  this  capacity 
also  the  President  of  the  European  Laymen’s  Conference.  From  autumn 
1949  onwards  the  Secretary  for  Laymen’s  Work  took  part  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Institute’s  annual  programmes  and  in  most  conferences  and  courses 
which  have  taken  place  since  that  time  at  Bossey.  This  has  been  a  unique 
opportunity  for  the  Secretary  not  only  to  stimulate  Laymen’s  Work  as  done 
by  others  but  continually  to  undergo  new  experiences  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  great  variety  of  lay  people  meeting  at  Bossey. 

In  1952,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  the  Institute,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  W.C.C.  appointed  Dr.  Walz  Assistant  Director  of  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Institute.  Since  that  time  officially  half  of  the  time  of  the  Secretary, 
in  actual  fact  much  more,  has  been  given  to  the  Ecumenical  Institute.  In 
addition,  the  preparations  for  Evanston  had  already  begun  and  had  to  be 
continued  by  the  Secretary  under  the  guidance  of  the  Study  Department. 
It  has  been  the  Secretary’s  connection  with  Bossey  which  has  made  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  appear  to  many  people  as  an  appendix  to  the  Ecumenical  Institute.  In 
reality  it  is  a  special  function  of  the  W.C.C. ,  which,  in  spite  of  all  points  of 
contact,  is  different  from  any  other  function  performed  by  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  W.C.C.,  including  the  Ecumenical  Institute. 


Tasks  of  the  Secretariat 

Early  in  the  short  history  of  the  Secretariat  the  question  was  raised  :  Is 
the  Secretary  for  Laymen’s  Work  to  be  regarded  as  representing  the  lay  move¬ 
ments  of  the  churches  at  the  headquarters  of  the  W.C.C.  ?  This  question 
has  come  up  time  and  again  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years.  The  people 
who  have  raised  it  have  been  divided  in  their  opinions  between  those  who 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  good,  even  a  necessary  thing  if  it  were  so,  and 
others  who  equally  emphatically  were  opposed  to  such  a  development.  The 
view  of  the  Committee  on  Laymen’s  Work  has  been  that  Laymen’s  Work  is 
a  legitimate  and  indeed  indispensable  aspect  of  the  World  Council  as  such. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Secretariat  establishes  and  cultivates  contacts  with  the 
existing  lay  movements  of  the  churches. 
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Study  and  Promotion  of  the  Lay  Issue 

The  Secretariat  has  sought  to  clarify  for  the  W.C.C.  and  its  member 
churches  the  lay  issue  as  such.  This  comprises  all  the  vital  implications  of 
the  fact  that  99%  of  the  members  of  the  Church  earn  their  living  and  spend 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  a  similar  way  to  the  rest  of  mankind  and  in 
solidarity  with  them.  The  laity  thus  represent  the  Church  —  the  wider  Church, 
not  only  the  organised  Church  —  to  the  world  ;  and  they  represent  the  worka¬ 
day  world  within  the  life  of  the  ordered  Church.  Three  areas  of  study  arise 
here  which,  though  related  to  one  another,  demand  special  attention : 
(1)  Life  and  work  of  laymen  and  women  within  their  occupations,  and  in 
political,  cultural,  social  and  domestic  affairs  ;  (2)  the  direct  services  of  the 
laymen  to  the  work  of  the  organised  Church  ;  (3)  the  role  of  laymen  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Church  within  secular  society,  and  its  implications  for  under¬ 
standing  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  the  relation  of  Church  and  world. 

It  is  certain  that  in  these  years  thousands  of  Christians,  and  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  non-Christians,  all  over  the  world  have  experienced  anew  the  living 
truth  of  the  Christian  message  through  the  discovery  that  this  message  is 
related  in  an  astonishing  way  to  the  facts  of  everyday  life  in  the  world  and 
to  the  problems,  the  perplexities  and  the  achievements  of  our  age. 

Preparation  for  the  Second  Assembly 

In  view  of  all  these  developments,  the  Central  Committee  decided  in  1951 
to  include  the  subject  of  the  Laity  in  the  programme  of  the  Second  Assembly. 
The  formulation  of  this  theme  had  originally  been  The  Vocation  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  in  the  Secular  World  and  was  later  redefined  as  The  Laity  —  The  Christian 
in  his  Vocation.  The  Secretary  for  Laymen’s  Work  was  asked  to  serve  as  a 
secretary  of  the  preparatory  commission  of  which  Professor  Kraemer  was 
chairman.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Study  Department  a  questionnaire  out¬ 
line  and  an  introduction  to  the  subject  were  drawn  up  and  published  in  1952. 
In  1953  a  survey  was  drafted  and  rewritten,  after  careful  consultation  with 
the  members  of  the  preparatory  commission  meeting  in  August  of  that  year. 

Contacts  with  Lay  Organisations,  Institutes  and  Groups 

Through  its  origin  the  Secretariat  has  already  been  in  close  connection 
with  a  number  of  European  lay  centres  and  groups  which  since  have  been 
visited  by  the  Secretary  on  various  occasions.  Some  attempts  have  been  made 
to  help  to  coordinate  their  work  so  as  to  enable  them  to  rationalise  their 
study  and  to  draw,  as  it  were,  upon  common  resources.  Success  has  only 
been  partial.  Common  work  is  possible  so  far  as  the  spiritual  basis  and  the 
aim  is  concerned  ;  it  is  more  difficult  in  the  field  of  methods  ;  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  when  it  comes  to  the  concrete  planning  of  courses,  conferences  and  the 
like.  Happily  it  can  be  said,  that  these  institutes  and  groups  are  so  near  to 
the  very  special  national,  local,  professional,  intellectual  and  spiritual  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  they  work  that  they  cannot  copy  one  another. 

Besides  these  comparatively  modern  pioneering  centres  and  groups,  there 
are  the  older  and  larger  organisations  of  the  laity.  There  are  those  which 
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are  already  organised  on  a  world  level  but  also  large  national  bodies  like  the 
various  denominational  associations  for  men’s  work  and  women’s  work.  In 
1952,  a  meeting  of  leaders  of  men’s  movements  in  the  Church  was  called 
which  was  well  attended  and  has  produced  promising  results  as  to  a  future 
policy  of  cooperation  amongst  the  national  organisations  and  as  to  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  ecumenical  courses  in  their  respective  programmes.  On  his  travels, 
the  Secretary  has  always  tried  to  visit  the  national  centres  and  some  local 
institutions  of  men’s  work  and  women’s  work.  In  America,  he  spent  a 
fortnight  travelling  with  the  Director  of  the  United  Churchmen  of  the  N.C.C., 
discussing  with  national,  some  regional  and  a  few  local  leaders  the  integration 
of  the  W.C.C.  concern  into  the  work  of  men’s  movements  in  America.  It 
has  also  been  through  this  trip  that  other  contacts  between  European  lay 
institutes  and  groups  and  similar  American  centres  have  been  either  established 
or  strengthened. 

The  Secretariat  is  now  in  more  or  less  regular  contact  with  some  150  lay 
organisations  from  Ceylon  to  Norway  and  from  India  to  the  U.S.A.  One 
of  the  means  of  upholding  these  contacts  is  the  bulletin  Laymen's  Work 
published  by  the  Secretary  which  has  appeared  twice  a  year  since  1951.  Its 
purpose  is  :  (a)  to  keep  the  churches  and  national  movements  and  centres  up 
to  date  on  laymen’s  work  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  ( b )  to  provide  infor¬ 
mation  on  current  activities  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  and  occasional  sum¬ 
maries  on  issues  dealt  with  in  other  departments  of  the  W.C.C.  or  related 
bodies  of  an  ecumenical  and  international  character  ;  ( c )  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  common  study  and  fruitful  discussion  on  questions  arising  in  the  context 
of  laymen’s  work ;  (< d )  to  give  practical  help  as  to  the  strategy  and  tactics  of 
laymen’s  work. 


The  Regional  Lay  Conferences 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting  at  Chichester  1949  and  at  Toronto  1950  took  action  which 
resulted  in  the  holding  of  a  European  and  an  American  area  conference  when 
some  400  laymen  and  women,  together  with  some  100  clergy,  met  respectively 
in  1951  and  1952.  The  purpose  was  to  witness  to  the  importance  of  this 
aspect  of  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  to  promote  and  encourage  the  work 
done  in  this  field  and  to  stimulate  further  study  and  action.  Both  meetings 
were  widely  referred  to  in  the  public  press.  Whilst  in  Europe  the  meeting 
was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  confirmation  of  what  had  been  done  by  the  various 
groups  so  far,  the  meeting  in  America,  which  was  organised  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  National  Councils  of  Churches  of  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada, 
has  started  a  process  of  rethinking  the  relations  between  the  Christian  faith 
and  the  daily  work  of  ordinary  people  which  is  being  followed  up  by  various 
undertakings.  It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  these  beginnings,  which 
have  also  spread  into  other  parts  of  the  world,  should  be  sustained  and  nour¬ 
ished  by  the  member  churches  acting  together  in  the  World  Council. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INTER-CHURCH  AID  AND  SERVICE 

TO  REFUGEES 

* 


Developments  in  Inter-Church  Aid  Policy 


The  Transition  from  Post-War  Reconstruction  to  Permanent  Obligation 

The  report  of  this  Department  for  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  noted  “that 
the  day  had  passed,  or  was  passing,  for  the  short  term  repair  work 
and  that  the  day  for  long  term  planning  had  arrived.”  To  mark  this 
new  phase  a  “Four  Year  Plan  for  the  Renewal  of  Church  Life  in  Europe” 
was  drawn  up  in  1947,  and  rewritten  in  1948.  Projects  were  listed  to  the  level 
in  cash  of  $10,000,000  a  year,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  major  purpose  of 
the  Four  Year  Plan  was  “to  inspire  a  more  zealous  giving  of  funds  for  the 
spiritual  life  of  Europe.” 

This  Four  Year  Plan  was  never  used.  There  were  perhaps  three  main 
reasons'.  Firstly,  the  willingness  to  give  comparatively  large  unearmarked 
sums  for  church  reconstruction  had  come  to  an  end ;  secondly,  European 
church  life,  like  the  European  economy,  was  beginning  to  demonstrate  its 
own  power  of  recovery  ;  and  thirdly  certain  countries  in  Eastern  Europe  were 
slipping  out  of  reach  of  mutual  aid.  And  so  there  was  a  difficult  period  of 
readjustment.  The  Department  had  to  find  its  new  and  more  permanent 
function  as  an  intermediary  between  churches  anxious  to  receive  help,  and 
those  equally  anxious  to  give  it. 

The  change  in  the  Department’s  function  was  signalized  at  the  Central 
Committee  meeting  in  Chichester  in  1949  by  a  change  in  the  name  of  the 
Department.  The  old  title  had  been  “The  Department  of  Reconstruction  and 
Inter-Church  Aid”  ;  the  new  title  was  “The  Department  of  Inter-Church  Aid 
and  Service  to  Refugees.”  The  Central  Committee  went  on  to  pass  a  series 
of  very  important  resolutions  about  the  fife  of  the  Department  in  its  new 
phase,  of  which  the  key  one  reads  as  follows  : 


“The  Central  Committee  decided  to  remind  the  member  Churches  that  Inter- 
Church  Aid  is  a  permanent  obligation  of  a  World  Council  of  Churches  which  seeks 
to  be  true  to  its  name  ;  that  many  of  the  Churches  in  Europe  are  in  dire  need  of 
assistance  as  they  take  their  part  in  the  great  spiritual  struggle  of  our  day  ;  that 
the  millions  of  refugees  in  Europe  have  an  urgent  and  incontrovertible  claim  upon 
the  help  of  the  Churches  ;  and  therefore  that  a  fresh  approach  must  be  made,  by 
the  Churches  which  are  in  a  position  to  help,  to  their  members  for  renewed  and 
generous  giving  on  behalf  of  their  fellow-Christians  in  Europe.” 

Three  things  will  be  noted  in  this  resolution.  The  first  is  the  characteri¬ 
zation  of  Inter-Church  Aid  as  a  “permanent  obligation.”  Reconstruction  is 
a  task  which  is  undertaken  for  a  period  and  must  eventually  come  to  an  end. 
Inter-Church  Aid  is  a  principle  of  the  ecumenical  life  of  the  churches. 
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Secondly,  this  process  was  related  to  the  great  permanent  spiritual  tasks 
of  the  Church.  The  real  transition  was  between  a  period  when  an  effort  was 
made  in  a  spirit  of  compassion  to  restore  what  had  been  destroyed  to  a  period 
of  seeking  to  make  the  Church  more  effective  for  the  task  laid  upon  it.  The 
necessity  for  the  churches  in  Europe  to  fill  the  vacuum  caused  by  the  disillu¬ 
sion  following  the  war  was  constantly  emphasized. 

A  third  point  to  note  in  the  Chichester  resolution  is  the  fact  that  the 
millions  of  refugees  in  Europe  were  brought  within  the  new  concept  of  inter¬ 
church  aid.  It  was  seen  not  only  that  the  refugee  problem  was  a  terrible 
social  scourge  to  which  the  attention  of  Christian  people  should  be  directed, 
but  that  the  refugees  themselves  were  in  large  measure  members  of  churches 
and,  further,  that  some  of  the  most  acute  difficulties  of  European  churches 
were  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  great  numbers  of  refugees. 


The  Acceptance  of  a  Corporate  Responsibility 

The  change-over  from  general  large-scale  reconstruction  operations  to 
specific  projects  of  inter-church  aid,  often  undertaken  directly  between 
churches,  held  considerable  financial  implications  for  the  Department.  At 
the  beginning  of  1949  a  sum  of  less  than  $50,000  was  left  in  the  treasury 
unearmarked  and  available  for  any  purpose  the  Administrative  Committee 
might  determine.  Direct  inter-church  aid  has  therefore  inevitably  become  a 
self-balancing  matter.  The  Department  cannot  undertake  projects  in  the 
churches  on  its  own  responsibility ;  it  can  only  bring  them  to  the  notice  of 
possible  donors  and  effect  any  financial  transaction  required.  The  emphasis 
has  rightly  passed  from  direct  action  to  coordination. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  Department  has  no  direct  financial  obli¬ 
gations.  The  maintenance  of  an  adequate  headquarters  staff  to  advise  the 
churches,  and  the  carrying  out  of  certain  cooperative  projects,  such  as  caring 
for  the  health  needs  of  pastors  and  church  workers,  and  programmes  of 
theological  student  exchange,  work  camps  and  fraternal  workers  necessitate 
a  departmental  budget.  But  by  far  the  largest  direct  responsibility  is  that  of 
maintaining  the  Service  to  Refugees  on  behalf  of  all  the  churches.  Such 
programmes  involve  the  regular  spending  of  funds  month  by  month,  and 
this  is  a  hazardous  enterprise  when  there  is  no  guaranteed  income. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  World  Council  took  this  matter  in  hand 
and  at  the  Central  Committee  meeting  in  Toronto  in  1950,  it  was  decided  that 
“the  Operating  Budgets  of  the  Department  should  be  prepared  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Committee  of  the  Department  and  submitted  by  it  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  consideration  and  approval.”  This  action  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  Department.  It  has  meant  that 
these  cooperative  responsibilities  have  been  examined  and  sanctioned  each 
year  not  only  by  the  committees  of  the  Department  but  by  the  Finance  and 
the  Executive  Committees  of  the  World  Council  itself.  Consequently  the 
churches  have  recognized  that  what  has  now  begun  to  be  called  the  “Service 
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Programme”  really  represents  those  responsibilities  for  Inter-Church  Aid  and 
Service  to  Refugees  which  they  have  undertaken  to  carry  out  together  under 
the  banner  of  the  World  Council. 


The  Widening  of  the  Department’s  Mandate 

The  Constitution  of  the  Department  which  was  passed  at  the  Central 
Committee  following  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  made  no  mention  of  Europe. 
Those  who  framed  that  Constitution,  however,  were  clear  that  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  Department  should  not  be  confined  to  any  one  continent, 
although  its  main  activity  was  then  related  to  Europe.  At  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting  at  Chichester,  it  was  noted  that  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
International  Missionary  Council  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  had 
decided  to  study  the  question  of  the  strategy  of  inter-church  aid  on  a  world 
scale.  This  matter  came  to  a  head  at  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  held 
in  London  in  the  beginning  of  July  1952  and  was  further  developed  during 
the  course  of  the  meeting  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  in  Willingen, 
Germany,  later  that  month.  The  result  was  that  in  the  beginning  of  1953 
the  Central  Committee,  meeting  at  Lucknow,  adopted  a  report  which  reads 
as  follows  : 

“The  Reference  Sub-Committee  has  studied  the  proposed  plan  for  cooperation 
between  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
for  emergency  inter-church  aid  and  relief  in  countries  outside  Europe.  It  wel¬ 
comes  the  suggestion  that  the  Department  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to 
Refugees  should  be  entrusted  with  this  responsibility  . . . 

“At  the  same  time,  the  Reference  Sub-Committee  realizes  that  this  plan  will 
only  become  a  reality  in  so  far  as  member  Churches,  mission  boards  and  Chris¬ 
tian  relief  agencies  enter  into  the  fullest  ecumenical  cooperation  ;  it  would  there¬ 
fore  ask  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
ensure  that  this  new  approach  to  the  pressing  emergency  needs  of  the  Churches  in 
countries  outside  Europe  may  receive  the  cordial  support  of  all  who  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  it  effective.” 


This  report  and  action  later  met  with  the  concurrence  of  the  officers  of  the 
International  Missionary  Council. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  terms  used  are  “emergency  inter-church  aid  and 
relief.”  One  of  the  problems  in  the  discussion  of  this  whole  development 
was  to  make  sure  that  there  was  no  suggestion  of  the  Department  interfering 
with  the  ordinary  channels  of  missionary  giving  and  receiving.  The  only  form 
of  inter-church  aid  mentioned  is  emergency,  that  is  to  say  grave  problems 
created  in  the  life  of  churches  outside  of  Europe  as  a  result  of  war  or  natural 
disaster.  To  this  is  added  relief,  a  term  which  covers  the  terrible  needs  of 
large  masses  of  mankind  in  the  countries  of  the  younger  churches.  In  both 
these  cases  it  has  been  proved  that  ordinary  missionary  channels  are  not 
equipped  for,  and  must  not  be  overstrained  by,  a  work  of  compassion  which 
should  in  any  case  be  much  more  broadly  based. 
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The  Work  of  the  Department 


A  Total  Strategy 

The  aim  of  the  Department,  in  its  present  form,  is  “to  further,  on  an 
ecumenical  basis,  the  renewal  of  the  churches  through  practical  help  which 
churches  may  render  one  another,  through  the  relief  of  human  need,  and 
through  Service  to  Refugees.”  The  principal  function  of  the  Department  is 
“to  provide,  on  the  basis  of  mutual  study  and  consultation,  a  total  strategy 
of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  in  which  the  initiatives  and 
programmes  of  all  churches  and  national  committees  can  be  related  to  one 
another,  and  thus  be  given  maximum  usefulness.” 

The  starting-point  of  this  total  strategy  is  the  Annual  Consultation ,  which 
has  brought  representatives  of  the  churches  together  every  year  since  Amster¬ 
dam.  In  October  1953,  for  example,  nearly  one  hundred  persons,  coming 
from  twenty- nine  countries  met  for  three  days  in  Geneva.  Every  year  new 
areas  of  need  and  concern  are  opened  up  in  speeches  and  memoranda.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  focus  the  main  elements  of  a  programme,  and  also  to 
provide  the  necessary  details  for  the  securing  of  support.  The  conversations 
which  take  place  at  these  Consultations  lead  directly  to  the  strengthening  of 
Inter-Church  Aid  between  churches,  and  to  the  acceptance  of  responsibility 
for  the  cooperative  actions,  such  as  Service  to  Refugees,  which  are  included 
in  the  Department’s  Service  Programme. 

Following  the  October  Consultation  the  total  strategy  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the  Administrative  Committee ,  which  meets  four  times  in  the  year 
and  is  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Department.  The  Head¬ 
quarters  Staff  of  the  Department  consists  of  a  Director,  an  Associate  Director, 
who  is  head  of  the  Service  to  Refugees,  an  Administrative  Secretary,  a  Pub¬ 
licity  Secretary,  three  members  primarily  concerned  with  Inter-Church  Aid, 
and  two  primarily  concerned  with  Service  to  Refugees.  A  large  part  of  the 
time  of  the  Director  and  Staff  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Administra¬ 
tion  is  also  given  to  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Staff  stands  at  the  centre  of  the  process  of  Inter-Church 
Aid,  seeking  through  travel  and  correspondence  to  facilitate  the  “practical 
help  which  churches  may  render  one  another,”  and  taking  the  responsibility 
for  cooperative  action  on  behalf  of  refugees,  or  in  any  emergency  situation. 
Reports  and  programmes  are  produced ;  an  Inter-Church  Aid  Newsletter, 
magazine  articles  and  releases  are  issued.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  endeavours  to  keep  in  touch  with  churches  and  national  committees 
all  over  the  world  in  seeking  to  develop  and  implement  a  total  strategy.  It 
makes  no  attempt  to  reach  individual  church  members,  which  is  the  work 
of  the  appropriate  bodies  in  the  churches  themselves. 

Inter-Church  Aid  in  Europe 

Reconstruction  and  Emergencies .  Although  the  main  emphasis  at  the 
Amsterdam  Assembly  had  passed  from  “reconstruction”  to  “renewal,”  the 
actual  work  of  reconstruction  had  not  ceased  by  the  end  of  1948.  For  example, 
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the  building  of  Notkirchen ,  or  rubble  churches,  in  Western  Germany  took 
place  after  Amsterdam.  In  Greece,  also,  the  rebuilding  of  churches  could 
not  be  started  until  the  end  of  the  civil  war.  Indeed,  in  many  European  coun¬ 
tries  there  remain  reconstruction  projects  which  were  unfulfilled  because,  by 
the  time  they  came  forward  on  priority  lists,  funds  for  such  purposes  were 
no  longer  available.  A  more  positive  element  in  the  picture  was  the  rapid 
economic  recovery  of  Western  European  countries  from  1949  onwards.  The 
European  churches  gradually  ceased  to  present  this  type  of  project  for  the 
attention  of  possible  donors. 

But  the  ending  of  warfare  in  Europe  has  certainly  not  meant  an  end  of 
emergencies.  Yugoslavia,  for  example,  has  suffered  very  greatly  from  bad 
harvests,  especially  in  1951-52.  Various  forms  of  emergency  have  occurred  in 
relation  to  the  East  Zone  of  Germany ;  indeed  one  might  say  that  much  of 
the  aid  given  to  the  churches  in  the  East  Zone  is  of  an  emergency  character 
dealing  with  unexpected  needs  occasioned  by  political  factors.  The  suddenly 
increased  influx  of  refugees  into  Berlin  in  the  early  part  of  1953  necessitated 
emergency  action  on  the  part  of  many  churches  to  help  the  churches  in  Berlin 
and  in  Western  Germany  to  meet  the  practical  problems  involved.  In  Greece, 
the  launching  in  1951  of  a  cooperative  project  of  Inter-Church  Service  in 
Greek  Villages  was  originally  a  response  to  the  terrible  state  of  frontier  vil¬ 
lages  when  the  peasants  were  able  to  come  back  to  them  at  the  end  of  the 
civil  war.  More  recently  the  floods  in  Holland  of  February  1953  and  the 
earthquake  in  Greece  in  August  of  the  same  year  have  evoked  an  emergency 
response  of  a  remarkable  character  from  churches  in  other  countries.  The 
Department  has  therefore  had  to  be  ready  to  provide  immediate  information 
on  emergency  situations,  and  often  in  such  cases  to  administer  funds. 

The  Renewal  of  Church  Life.  The  destruction  occasioned  by  bombing 
or  floods  or  earthquakes  is  not  the  only  reason  why  churches  should  help 
one  another.  Indeed  the  real  significance  of  Inter-Church  Aid  is  only  dis¬ 
covered  when  churches  are  prepared  to  strengthen  one  another’s  internal 
structure  and  ability  to  make  a  Christian  witness  in  the  world.  The  European 
churches  quickly  began  to  ask,  not  only  for  new  buildings,  but  for  assistance 
in  creating  new  life.  And  so  Inter-Church  Aid  has  been  channelled  into  those 
projects  concerned  with  the  training  of  pastors,  laymen’s  work  and  witness, 
and  all  new  experiments  in  bringing  the  gospel  to  those  who  are  alienated 
from  the  Church.  As  this  mutual  service  developed  through  gifts,  conferences, 
exchanges  of  visits  and  personnel,  correspondence  and  so  on,  the  distinction 
between  giving  and  receiving  churches  disappeared.  In  particular,  churches 
in  easier  national  situations  have  gained  enormously  from  their  contact  with 
churches  which  were  witnessing  under  political  pressure.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  whole  experience  of  Inter-Church  Aid  in  the  last  six  years  has  deep¬ 
ened  and  broadened  the  thought  and  life  of  all  the  churches  which  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  it.  The  basic  “permanent  obligation”  laid  upon  all  churches  is 
to  keep  in  touch  with  one  another,  to  learn  from  one  another,  and  to  use 
available  resources  imaginatively.  It  is  the  churches  together  which  then  can 
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help  those  ventures  of  faith,  or  those  sorely  tried  outposts  in  an  alien  environ¬ 
ment,  which  must  at  all  costs  be  sustained.  In  that  sense  Inter- Church  Aid 
in  Europe  is  not  tied  to  the  past  and  its  destruction,  but  is  intimately  related 
to  the  future  of  the  one  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  whole  continent,  both 
East  and  West. 

Two  particular  examples  might  be  cited  to  show  the  variety  and  richness 
of  Inter-Church  Aid.  There  is  first  of  all  the  aid  given  to  the  minority  evan¬ 
gelical  churches  in  France  and  Belgium,  Austria  and  Italy,  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal.  A  very  useful  conference  of  churches  in  the  so-called  “Latin  Coun¬ 
tries”  was  held  at  Torre  Pellice,  the  Waldensian  centre  in  Northern  Italy,  in 
the  autumn  of  1950.  These  churches  have  many  similar  problems,  and  are 
therefore  able  to  help  one  another  in  many  ways.  They  are  all  Protestant 
churches  set  in  a  traditionally  Roman  Catholic  environment.  Quite  apart 
from  questions  of  disability  as  minorities,  they  have  the  task  of  maintaining 
an  evangelical  witness  day  by  day  amidst  an  often  largely  dechristianised 
population.  These  churches  must  always  face  missionary  tasks  exceeding 
their  resources,  and  some  measure  of  Inter-Church  Aid  is  essential  to  support 
their  continued  witness. 

A  second  example  is  that  of  Inter-Church  Aid  to  the  Orthodox  Churches . 
Two  of  the  great  Orthodox  lands  are  open  to  visits  and  fellowship  with  Western 
Christians.  The  needs  of  the  Church  of  Greece,  and  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox 
Church  in  Yugoslavia  have  been  steadily  kept  before  other  churches,  and 
truly  ecumenical  aid  has  been  given.  In  addition  there  are  many  hundreds 
of  groups  of  Orthodox  Christians  in  dispersion  in  Western  Europe  who  have 
been  aided  in  their  life  and  worship  through  funds  given  by  churches  all  over 
the  world.  Indeed  the  post-war  years  have  seen  a  new  understanding  and 
confidence  growing  up  between  Protestant  and  Orthodox  Christians  within 
the  general  pattern  of  Inter- Church  Aid. 

A  Coordinated  Programme  of  Funds  and  Supplies.  Inter-Church  Aid  in 
Europe  is  multifarious  in  character.  The  Department  has  continued  to  put 
forward  a  Programme  of  Inter-Church  Aid  Projects  especially  for  those 
churches  which  seek  advice  on  the  use  of  available  funds.  There  has  also 
been  the  extensive  related  programme  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation. 
Other  confessional  bodies,  individual  churches,  and  special  societies  have 
raised  funds  and  administered  them  through  the  European  churches.  The 
Department  has  had  neither  the  desire,  nor  the  power,  to  direct  all  this  spon¬ 
taneous  action  into  one  channel.  But  it  has  endeavoured  to  be  a  reliable 
source  of  information  on  needs  and  gifts,  and  to  provide  an  informal  volun¬ 
tary  system  of  coordination.  While  some  churches  pass  their  Inter-Church 
Aid  Funds  through  the  accounts  of  the  Department,  and  the  Department  is 
always  ready  to  perform  this  service,  the  majority  of  transactions  are  carried 
out  independently  between  churches. 

The  task  of  coordination  is  not  an  easy  one,  and  it  has  never  proved 
possible  to  publish  a  document  which  would  contain  complete  information. 
Put  each  year  a  “Year-End  Report”  has  been  produced,  showing  not  the 
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details,  which  would  simply  be  confusing,  but  the  variety  and  extent  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid  operations  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Department.  Behind  this 
Report  lies  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  and  advice  which  prevents  over¬ 
lapping  and  confusion.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  figures  recorded  by 
the  Department  for  total  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  trans¬ 
actions  in  Europe,  including  the  value  of  Contributed  Supplies,  amounted  in 
1949  to  $14,500,000,  in  1950  to  $10,000,000,  in  1951  to  $9,000,000  and 
in  1952  to  $8,500,000.  These  totals  include  Inter- Mission  Aid  given  on 
behalf  of  the  work  of  the  European  churches  in  the  areas  of  the  younger 
churches. 

It  will  be  noted  that  not  all  of  this  giving  is  in  cash ;  at  least  half  of  it  is 
in  the  form  of  contributed  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  and  medicaments.  In 
the  early  days  of  post-war  reconstruction,  material  aid  was  obviously  pro¬ 
minent  in  the  minds  of  the  churches.  There  was  indeed  a  material  aid  section 
of  the  Department  and  essential  help  was  brought  not  only  to  the  churches 
but  through  the  churches  to  men  and  women  of  every  kind  who  were  in  need. 
At  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  the  Committee  on  this  work  of  the  Department 
“felt  that  while  the  need  for  material  aid  still  continues,  the  emphasis  of  the 
future  work  of  the  Department  should  more  and  more  take  into  the  basic 
and  continuing  necessity  of  inter-church  aid.”  This  distinction  was  made 
in  order  to  help  the  churches  to  understand  that  spiritual  needs  were  not 
answered  by  the  provision  of  food  and  clothing.  At  the  same  time  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  some  churches  can  be  best  helped  in  their  main  task  of 
witness  is  the  provision  of  certain  material  goods  which  make  their  spiritual 
work  possible. 

In  recent  years  a  balance  has  been  struck  between  the  need  for  funds  and 
the  need  for  food  and  clothing.  Indeed  the  work  for  refugees  and  the  emer¬ 
gencies  which  have  occurred  have  called  for  all  the  assistance  that  could  be 
found  at  the  material  level.  The  Department  is  responsible  each  year  for 
preparing  a  Contributed  Goods  Programme  for  the  whole  of  Europe.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  areas  of  national  disaster  and  upon  refugees  and 
refugee  church  groups.  Through  this  programme  church  people  do  help  to 
meet  basic  human  needs,  as  well  as  contribute  material  aid  to  the  churches. 
One  good  feature  is  that  appeals  for  material  aid  in  kind  do  not  now  militate 
against  appeals  for  inter-church  aid  funds.  Often  much  material  aid  comes 
from  people  who  would  not  contribute  in  cash  to  an  inter-church  aid  or  relief 
programme. 

Cooperative  Action.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  work  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  it  became  clear  that  there  were  certain  services  which  the  churches 
could  best  carry  on  cooperatively.  These  are  the  maintenance  of  a  Head¬ 
quarters  Staff,  the  Service  to  Refugees,  and  the  Health,  Scholarships,  Fra¬ 
ternal  Workers  and  Work  Camps  programmes.  Together  they  are  known 
as  the  Service  Programme.  The  amount  of  money  required  for  this  total 
programme  has  risen  from  $600,000  in  1952  to  $650,000  in  1953,  and  stands 
at  $750,000  for  1954.  The  reason  for  the  increasing  total  is,  firstly,  increased 
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obligations  in  relation  to  the  resettlement  of  refugees,  and,  secondly,  the 
expansion  of  the  Department’s  responsibility  in  Asia. 

The  following  programmes  are  directed  by  special  inter-church  committees  : 

1 .  The  health  of  pastors  and  church  workers  has  been  the  concern  of  the 
Department  from  the  beginning  of  its  work.  The  emphasis  has  changed  from 
first-aid  action  to  prevent  the  breakdown  of  key  church  leaders  to  a  broader 
scheme  of  health-aid  and  recuperation.  There  is,  first  of  all,  a  diminishing 
number  of  tuberculosis  and  other  special  cases  which  are  best  handled  in 
Switzerland.  Secondly,  there  are  the  medicines  and  special  food  parcels 
which  are  sent  to  different  parts  of  Europe  especially  to  Eastern  European 
countries.  This  service  is  a  modest  one  as  regards  budget  and  does  not  lend 
itself  to  publicity,  but  it  has  become  one  of  the  main  ways  in  which  certain 
churches,  which  have  no  other  means  of  direct  contact  with  the  World  Council, 
are  constantly  assured  of  the  concern  of  their  fellow  Christians.  Thirdly 
there  is  Casa  Locarno ,  the  rest-home  for  pastors  and  church  workers  in 
Switzerland  which  is  run  jointly  with  the  Swiss  Inter-Church  Aid  Committee. 
Here  again  the  pattern  has  changed  as  the  circumstances  of  pastors  in  certain 
countries  have  greatly  improved.  Primary  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  need  of 
those  churches  in  which  the  salaries  of  priests  and  pastors  are  very  inadequate 

.  and  an  essential  holiday  would  otherwise  be  impossible.  There  is  much 
interesting  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  not  only  the  good  air  and  sunshine  of 
southern  Switzerland  which  have  their  recuperative  effect  but  also  the  fellow¬ 
ship  provided  by  colleagues  from  other  countries  and  churches. 

2.  At  the  time  of  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  the  plan  for  the  exchange  of 
theological  students  through  the  provision  of  study  opportunities  was  directed 
towards  those  countries  which  were  still  unable  as  a  result  of  the  war  to  train 
their  own  students,  and  to  churches  which  had  been  isolated  during  the  war. 
This  scheme  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  forms  of  inter-church 
aid  with  which  the  Department  has  been  concerned.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  programme  more  than  1,200  scholarships  have  been  provided  through 
the  work  of  this  Committee,  while  of  course  many  other  exchanges  are  effected 
directly  between  churches. 

The  present  aim  of  the  scholarship  programme  is  to  strengthen  ecumenical 
relationships  between  churches  by  giving  carefully  selected  students  a  year’s 
study  in  the  setting  of  another  church  and  country.  As  conditions  of  study 
in  Europe  returned  to  normal,  scholarships  for  Europeans  have  been  reduced 
and  the  number  granted  to  those  from  other  continents  has  been  increased. 
Two  World  Council  Fellowships  are  also  offered  annually  for  professors  and 
younger  church  leaders,  upon  special  recommendation  of  their  churches. 
And  the  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical  Studies  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute 
provides  opportunities  for  bringing  together  students  from  many  churches  for 
special  training. 

3.  Immediately  after  the  war  a  plan  was  inaugurated  to  bring  young 
people,  largely  from  the  United  States,  to  be  fraternal  workers  within  the 
framework  of  European  churches.  Much  help  was  given  in  difficult  situations 
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and  strong  ecumenical  ties  were  built  up.  There  is  clearly  now  not  the  same 
necessity  to  bring  workers  from  one  church  to  serve  in  another,  and  yet  there 
is  a  real  desire  to  maintain  this  ecumenical  interchange  for  the  advantage  it 
brings  in  mutual  understanding.  Consequently  the  Department  is  still  con¬ 
cerned  to  help  churches  to  arrange  for  this  interchange.  Indeed  the  presence 
of  young  people  in  work  of  this  kind  can  be  a  guarantee  of  the  health  of 
other  inter-church  aid  transactions  ;  it  translates  inter-church  aid  out  of 
purely  financial  terms  into  those  of  personal  relationships. 

4.  Ecumenical  youth  work  camps  were  started  shortly  after  the  war  on 
the  initiative  of  the  Congregational  Christian  Service  Committee  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  world.  In  the  last  few  years 
the  responsibility  for  these  camps  has  been  taken  over  by  a  World  Council 
Committee  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Inter-Church 
Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  and  of  the  Youth  Department.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  young  people,  this  has  been  a  most  creative  programme.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  churches  not  only  has  work  been  done  which  would 
otherwise  not  have  been  attempted  because  of  expense  and  other  difficulties 
but  a  process  of  ecumenical  education  has  gone  on  which  has  been  remarkably 
far-reaching. 

5.  In  1946  the  Ecumenical  Church  Loan  Fund  was  established  with  a  legal 
entity  of  its  own  but  wholly  dependent  upon  the  Department.  The  original 
capital  has  all  been  allocated  to  different  countries,  and  in  many  cases  has 
been  used  over  and  over  again  in  small  loans  which  have  enabled  local  chur¬ 
ches  or  national  church  institutions  to  carry  out  rebuilding  programmes  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  impossible.  Churches  often  prefer  a  loan  to  a 
gift,  since  this  increases  independence  and  the  funds  can  be  used  again.  How¬ 
ever,  the  original  impetus  to  provide  a  loan  fund  seems  to  have  been  largely 
connected  with  post-war  reconstruction.  It  is  now  difficult  for  the  Department 
to  secure  gifts  to  ECLOF,  largely  because  the  churches  making  gifts  wish 
them  to  be  related  to  specific  projects.  There  is  perhaps  an  element  of  short¬ 
sightedness  in  this  policy  and  the  Department  is  again  making  efforts  to  see 
whether  further  funds  can  be  secured  for  ECLOF. 

The  Service  to  Refugees 

Displaced  Persons.  At  the  time  of  the  Amsterdam  Assembly,  the  Service 
to  Refugees  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  of  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation,  were  primarily  and  deeply  involved  in  cooperating  with  the 
International  Refugee  Organisation  in  seeking  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
the  more  than  one  million  remaining  up-rooted  people  who  were  known  as 
Displaced  Persons.  The  mandate  of  IRO  was  confined  to  this  group  and, 
although  the  World  Council  of  Churches  did  not  accept  these  limitations,  a 
solution  of  this  problem  was  the  first  and  most  promising  approach  to  the 
total  refugee  problem  of  Europe.  The  IRO  was  liquidated,  somewhat  prema¬ 
turely,  early  in  1952.  Great  strides  had  been  made  in  resolving  its  originally 
defined  programme  and  the  number  of  IRO  “eligibles”  for  whom  no  solution 
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had  been  found  had  been  reduced  to  400,000.  The  great  achievement  of  the 
IRO  and  the  excellent  cooperation  which  existed  between  it  and  the  voluntary 
agencies  cannot  be  overestimated.  Extensive  programmes  of  resettlement, 
welfare  and  support  to  churches  in  exile  were  built  up  during  this  period  in 
Germany,  Austria,  France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Greece.  More  than  100,000 
of  these  displaced  persons  are  known  to  have  been  assisted  in  migration  by 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  cooperation,  in  the  United  States,  with 
Church  World  Service  and,  in  other  countries,  with  national  church  com¬ 
mittees.  The  comparative  figure  for  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  is 
75,000.  This  work  was  carried  out  consistently  on  a  specifically  church-to- 
church  basis.  The  particular  responsibility  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
in  resettlement  as  in  welfare  and  other  services,  has  always  been  for  refugees 
of  Protestant  and  Orthodox  faith  and  those  with  no  religious  confession. 

Cooperation  in  Service.  During  the  IRO  period  the  American  churches, 
working  through  Church  World  Service,  had,  until  the  summer  of  1950, 
their  own  direct  operation  in  Europe.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  need  for 
special  national  initiative  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  the  U.S.  Displaced 
Persons  Act.  The  generosity  of  the  American  churches  in  this  situation  was 
outstanding.  Of  the  more  than  350,000  refugees  who  were  resettled  in  the 
United  States  under  this  Act  all  but  a  small  fraction  found  homes  through 
sponsorships  provided  by  agencies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Jewish 
Communities  and  the  Protestant  and  Orthodox  churches  working  together. 
By  the  summer  of  1950  it  became  evident  that  the  time  for  separate  national 
operations  in  Europe  was  over  and  accordingly  a  merger  took  place  between 
the  Church  World  Service  operation  and  the  Service  to  Refugees  of  the  World 
Council.  This  is  perhaps  the  place  to  record  with  gratitude  the  service  of 
many  people  of  many  nationalities  who,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  worked 
in  this  great  enterprise. 

The  cooperation  with  Church  World  Service  which  led  to  a  united  opera¬ 
tion  in  Europe  has  only  been  part  of  a  wider  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  with  other  voluntary  agencies.  In  particular  we  would  mention 
here  the  Service  to  Refugees  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation.  This  has 
been  a  parallel  service  with  its  headquarters  also  in  Geneva  and  therefore 
with  the  closest  possible  contacts  with  the  Department.  Close  relationships 
have  also  been  kept  with  the  refugee  work  of  the  World’s  Alliance  of 
Y.M.C.A.s  and  the  World’s  Y.W.C.A.  On  a  still  wider  basis,  there  has 
been  constant  consultation  with  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
the  Friends  Service  Committee  and  the  Joint  Committee  of  Jewish  Organi¬ 
sations.  The  content  of  this  coordination  and  discussion  has  varied  during 
this  period  according  to  the  needs  and  problems.  It  has  perhaps  never  been 
closer  than  during  1952/53  when  approaches  were  made  to  the  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation  which  resulted  in  almost  $3,000,000  being  made  available  for  refugee 
projects,  largely  initiated  and  administered  by  these  same  voluntary  agencies. 

New  International  Agencies.  The  premature  closure  of  the  IRO  made 
inevitable  the  establishment  of  alternative  inter-governmental  agencies  in  the 
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refugee  field.  Chief  amongst  these  is  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees.  The  World  Council  acting  through  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  advocated  strongly  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  this  Office.  The  closest  possible  cooperation  was  established  with  the 
High  Commissioner,  who  took  office  in  January  1951.  In  the  intervening 
years  it  has  become  evident  that  one  of  the  main  ongoing  functions  of  our 
Service  to  Refugees  is  to  help  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  to  be 
informed  of  new  problems  as  they  arise  throughout  the  world  and  to  act  as 
one  of  the  operative  agents  in  providing  solutions  which  depend  for  their 
success  on  the  action  of  voluntary  organisations.  This  is  surely  one  of  the 
finest  instances  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  cooperation  in  the  humanitarian 
field  between  the  churches  and  an  inter-governmental  agency. 

The  Service  to  Refugees  has  also  achieved  a  satisfying  pattern  of  coope¬ 
ration  with  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration  which, 
while  not  specifically  an  agency  for  refugees,  is  continuing  to  provide,  for 
refugees  amongst  others,  certain  of  the  invaluable  services  and  skilled  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  IRO  in  the  migration  field.  Mention  must  also  be  made,  in  this 
section,  of  the  United  States  Escapee  Programme  whose  administrators  have 
entrusted  considerable  funds  to  the  Service  to  Refugees  for  the  welfare  of 
certain  categories  of  refugees  who  are  our  common  concern. 

Unsolved  Problems.  As  one  result  of  the  closure  of  IRO  the  voluntary 
agencies  became  the  reluctant  residual  legatees  of  its  unsolved  problems.  A 
high  proportion  of  the  refugees  for  whom  no  solution  had  been  found  were 
of  the  Orthodox  faith  and  were  also  scattered  in  small  pockets  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  of  asylum.  The  special  responsibility  of  the  World  Council  to  Orthodox 
refugees  and  the  world-wide  nature  of  our  operation  combined  to  throw  a 
heavy  part  of  this  burden  upon  us. 

For  thousands  of  these  refugees,  the  aged  and  the  physically  handicapped, 
there  was  indeed  no  permanent  solution  and  the  efforts  of  our  Service  were 
devoted  to  establishing  them  in  church  homes  and  institutions,  many  of  them 
especially  opened  for  the  purpose,  in  a  number  of  countries  of  goodwill. 
Most  of  them  are  by  now  assured  of  care  for  the  remainder  of  their  days  at 
the  hands  of  fellow  Christians,  frequently  of  another  confession,  but  remain  of 
course  a  special  concern  of  the  World  Council  and  the  cooperating  churches . 
A  group  of  130  European  refugees  from  China  left  in  temporary  asylum 
on  the  island  of  Samar  in  the  Philippines  presented  a  spectacular  and  seemingly 
intractable  problem.  They  were  individuals  for  whom  it  was  particularly  hard 
to  find  homes,  but  by  mid- 1953  their  resettlement  or  establishment  in  per¬ 
manent  homes  was  completed. 

There  remain  three  areas  in  which  our  ongoing  operation  continues  to  be 
concerned  with  these  IRO  residual  cases .  There  are  still  thousands  of  European 
refugees,  largely  of  Russian  origin,  in  China  for  whom  resettlement  is  an 
urgent  necessity  and  the  only  solution.  Their  problem  is  the  daily  concern 
of  the  joint  office  in  Hong  Kong  of  the  World  Council  and  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation  and  its  solution  will  depend  on  the  success  which  attends 
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the  rapid  expansion  of  our  Migration  Service  to  South  America  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  At  the  time  of  writing  Trieste  remains  another  danger 
spot  on  the  refugee  map.  The  resettlement  of  the  refugees  from  that  Zone 
is  an  urgent  priority  and,  at  the  end  of  1953,  half  of  the  total  of  4,000  were 
the  particular  responsibility  of  the  World  Council.  Finally,  in  Turkey, 
Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Iran  and  other  countries  of  the  Near  East,  there  are  isolated 
pockets  of  European  refugees  whose  precarious  circumstances  make  special 
and  difficult  demands  upon  our  Service.  This  is  perhaps  the  place  to  note 
that  this  work  of  resettlement  since  the  war  has  greatly  aided  the  growth  of 
Orthodox  churches  in  countries  where  previously  their  hold  was  slender. 
The  World  Council  has  followed  the  refugees,  and  helps  them  in  their  new 
homes  with  the  establishment  of  new  parishes. 

It  should  be  recognised  that  in  inheriting  the  unsolved  problems  of  IRO 
the  World  Council,  in  common  with  the  other  voluntary  agencies,  also 
inherited  its  unspent  funds  to  assist  in  providing  solutions.  Other  official 
sources  provide  funds  for  specific  purposes.  The  World  Council  has  been  in 
a  position  to  accept  their  funds  because  the  gifts  of  the  churches  enabled  it 
to  create  the  basic  organisational  structure  of  a  Service  to  Refugees.  An 
anxiety  of  the  future  lies  in  the  possibility  that  public  funds  may  cease  to  be 
available  and  only  some  of  the  problems  solved. 

The  German  Refugees.  So  far  this  report  has  largely  dealt  with  Displaced 
Persons  and  stateless  refugees  from  Eastern  European  countries,  but  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  the  W.C.C.  has  not  been  as  much  concerned  with  the 
millions  of  refugees  of  German  ethnic  origin  to  be  found  in  Germany  and 
Austria. 

In  February  1949  at  Hamburg,  the  World  Council  sponsored  a  conference 
which  provided  a  survey  of  the  German  refugee  problem  of  that  year  and 
sought  by  definition  “to  verify  the  facts,  to  give  wide  publicity  to  the  true 
situation  and  to  develop  practical  proposals  for  solutions.”  The  Report  from 
Hamburg  became  a  document  of  the  first  importance  in  relation  to  the  German 
refugee  problem.  This  conference  was  the  first  at  which  the  actual  situation 
of  the  refugees  and  the  social,  economic  and  spiritual  implications  of  that 
situation  were  focussed  by  leading  exponents  and  the  problem  seen  by  the 
Allied  and  German  Governments  in  its  full  proportions.  Many  of  the  steps 
taken  later  at  a  governmental  and  inter-governmental  level  had  their  origin  in 
this  meeting.  It  therefore  stands  out  during  this  period  as  perhaps  the  most 
significant  action  of  the  Department  measured  by  the  range  of  its  results. 

In  January  1950  a  meeting  of  similar  character  was  held  in  Salzburg  in 
Austria  where  however  the  problem  was  that  of  the  Yolksdeutsche  refugees 
in  Austria  and  the  task  of  the  Government  and  the  churches  in  relation  to  it. 
While  this  problem  was  more  limited  in  size  and  the  results  were  perhaps 
not  so  conclusive  this  conference  brought  to  light  hidden  factors  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  did  lead  to  specific  action.  As  a  meeting  it  was  perhaps  particularly 
notable  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Church  in  Austria. 
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The  problem  of  the  ethnic  German  refugees  is  one  which  has  always  had 
to  be  faced  primarily  by  the  churches  of  Germany  and  Austria.  These  are 
their  own  people  and  only  by  action  within  the  countries  and  churches  can 
they  be  helped.  But  the  Hamburg  and  Salzburg  Conferences  showed  that 
this  was  also  an  international  problem.  Churches  in  other  countries  have 
continued  to  aid  the  churches  of  Germany  and  Austria  with  staff  and  personnel 
in  all  the  work  they  have  carried  out  for  the  housing,  welfare  and  general 
integration  of  these  refugees.  In  particular  the  Lutheran  World  Federation 
has  enabled  Lutheran  churches  in  other  countries  to  help,  with  great  gener¬ 
osity,  their  fellow  Lutherans  in  Europe. 

Continuing  Tasks.  Some  attempt  must  now  be  made  to  show  what  the 
continuing  tasks  of  the  Service  to  Refugees  are  in  1954.  They  might  perhaps 
be  best  fitted  into  two  functions.  The  first  is  that  of  public  representation 
and  negotiation  on  behalf  of  refugees.  If  the  refugee  tragedy  is  not  to  be 
further  worsened,  the  Church  must  be  permanently  vigilant  on  their  behalf. 
New  groups  of  refugees  are  created  almost  every  month  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  ;  old  problems  are  left  unsolved  and  become  more  insoluble ; 
injustices  are  committed  and  maintained  ;  family  life  is  destroyed  by  inade¬ 
quately  planned  schemes  of  resettlement.  The  staff  of  the  Department  is  in 
constant  contact  with  the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  other  inter¬ 
governmental  and  governmental  bodies.  It  was  a  natural  result  of  this  policy 
which  led  the  Department  in  1953  to  make  the  services  of  Dr.  Elfan  Rees 
available,  on  a  full-time  basis,  to  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs.  Dr.  Rees  joined  the  staff  of  the  World  Council  in  1947  and 
therefore  was  concerned  with  all  the  stages  of  the  work  described  in  this 
report.  His  particular  service  remains  in  this  category  of  public  representation 
and  negotiation.  In  1950  Dr.  Edgar  Chandler  came  as  his  colleague  on  the 
operational  side  and  has  since  developed  and  maintained  the  total  Service  to 
Refugees.  The  combination  of  experience  and  gifts  of  these  two  leaders  has 
been  of  incalculable  importance  for  the  refugee  problem  and  for  thousands 
of  refugee  men  and  women. 

The  second  is  that  of  finding  people  homes.  The  main  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  in  the  Service  to  Refugees  is  upon  finding  new  homes  for  men 
and  women  who  have  lost  their  old  ones.  There  is  no  final  solution  to  the 
human  problem  of  being  up-rooted  other  than  being  able  to  put  down  roots 
again.  Consequently  it  was  decided  by  the  Administrative  Committee,  early 
in  1952,  that  even  after  the  ending  of  IRO  the  Department  should  remain 
fully  involved  in  questions  of  migration.  Many  of  the  refugees  whom  we  are 
seeking  to  help  in  this  way  have  been  homeless  for  a  decade,  others  have 
newly  come  from  Eastern  Europe  to  what  they  believe  is  a  life  of  freedom 
in  the  West.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  daily  relationship  with  the  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Migration  Committee  and  with  a  score  of  Governments  or  govern¬ 
mental  agencies,  but  it  primarily  depends  for  its  effectiveness  upon  the  coope¬ 
ration  of  the  churches  in  the  different  countries.  Here  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  creation  of  a  World  Council  of  Churches  was  most  timely.  It  has 
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enabled  the  Department  to  rely  upon  the  immediate  response  and  steady 
cooperation  of  church  leaders  in  countries  where  either  vast  numbers,  or  just 
a  few,  refugees  could  be  settled.  In  1953,  for  example,  the  Service  to  Refugees 
has  helped  to  settle  8,881  refugees  from  20  countries  in  42  countries,  during 
a  period  when  there  was  little  immigration  into  the  U.S.A.  This  has  called 
for  field  workers  in  twenty- two  countries,  and  correspondents  in  nineteen 
other  countries. 

Particular  mention  should  be  made  on  the  one  hand  of  the  American 
churches  which  again  have  taken  up  their  self-appointed  task  of  making  a 
new  immigration  bill  work  through  efforts  of  hundreds  of  local  congregations, 
whereby  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees  may  become  American  citizens  and, 
what  is  more,  members  of  American  churches  in  the  next  two  years.  Mention 
must  also  be  made  on  the  other  hand  of  the  sacrificial  aid  given  by  churches 
throughout  the  world  notably  by  the  churches  of  Europe  and  very  especially 
by  the  minority  churches.  The  hardest  problems  in  connection  with  the 
Samar  refugees,  the  refugees  passing  through  Hong  Kong  and  the  refugees 
in  Trieste  have  only  been  solved  by  the  imaginative  aid  given  by  churches  in 
Belgium  and  in  France.  One  is  led  to  conclude  that  where  there  is  a  really 
insoluble  human  problem  the  only  people  to  turn  to  for  help  are  those  whose 
own  situation  is  precarious.  The  task  of  finding  new  homes  does  not  always 
fie  in  distant  lands.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  W.C.C.  staff  is  in  helping  to 
integrate  refugees  in  the  communities  where  they  find  themselves.  Extensive 
plans  of  this  nature  are  being  developed  at  the  present  time  in  cooperation 
with  European  churches. 


Emergency  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Relief  in  Asia 

The  Palestine  Refugees.  At  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  a  resolution  was 
passed  calling  attention  to  the  tragic  problem  of  the  Arab  refugees  in  Palestine. 
The  Department  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  kept  in  touch 
with  the  Refugee  Committee  of  the  Near  East  Christian  Council  largely 
through  visits  paid  in  1949  and  1950  to  the  Near  East  by  Dr.  Rees.  Even¬ 
tually  it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  a  conference  on  Arab  refugee  prob¬ 
lems  jointly  convened  by  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  conference  was  held  in  Beirut,  Lebanon  from  May  4th  to  8th 
1951  and  was  attended  by  a  carefully  chosen  group  of  church  delegates  from 
the  United  States  and  Britain  together  with  the  leaders  of  the  work  of  the 
churches  and  missions  in  the  Near  East.  Before  the  Conference  began,  all 
the  delegates  from  abroad  spent  two  or  three  days  in  visiting  refugee  camps 
in  the  different  areas,  thus  making  first-hand  contact  with  the  refugee  problem. 

The  results  of  the  Beirut  Conference  have  been  considerable.  First  of  all 
its  Report  had  an  effect  upon  public  opinion  in  the  different  member  nations 
of  the  United  Nations  and  helped  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs  in  its  support  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency. 
Secondly  it  aroused  the  churches,  particularly  in  the  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom,  to  the  need  for  increased  voluntary  giving,  so  that  the  total  sums 
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contributed  in  1952  through  the  Near  East  Christian  Council  Committee  for 
Refugees  were  between  three  and  four  times  in  excess  of  the  contribution  of 
1951.  Thirdly  the  Beirut  Conference  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Near 
East  Christian  Council  Committee  for  Refugees,  which  had  already  been  at 
work  ever  since  the  refugee  situation  was  created,  and  led  to  closer  coordina¬ 
tion  of  all  efforts.  Funds  were  guaranteed  by  the  Department  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  executive  secretary  for  the  Near  East  Christian  Council  Com¬ 
mittee.  Gifts  for  this  purpose  have  since  been  secured  each  year  from  chur¬ 
ches,  and  individuals  interested  in  this  work.  The  first  executive  secretary 
who  served  for  two  years  was  Mr.  S.  A.  Morrison  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  After  an  able  piece  of  administrative  service  he  passed  on  the 
secretaryship  to  Mr.  A.  Willard  Jones  of  the  American  Friends  Mission  at 
the  end  of  1953. 

Enlarging  Contacts.  Another  way  in  which  the  Department  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  found  itself  operating  outside  Europe  was 
through  its  care  for  the  European  refugees  who  have  been  stranded  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  The  ending  of  the  International  Refugee  Organisation  led 
the  Department  to  take  on  responsibility  in  Hong  Kong,  the  Philippines,  Iran 
and  the  Near  East.  The  effort  to  find  countries  of  resettlement  for  refugees 
had  already  taken  the  Department  to  several  countries  in  South  America, 
notably  Brazil.  It  is  hoped  that  1954  will  see  a  committee  established  by 
churches  and  missions  in  Hong  Kong  to  coordinate  work  for  Chinese  and 
European  refugees.  Visits  of  Dr.  Chandler  in  1951  and  1954  to  Hong  Kong 
have  brought  the  Department  directly  in  touch  with  the  Chinese  refugees  in 
that  over-crowded  colony.  The  setting  up  of  a  Resettlement  Office  in  Japan  for 
European  refugees  from  China  meant  that  the  Department  was  represented 
in  Japan  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  floods  of  1953.  The  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee  in  Lucknow  in  the  beginning  of  1953  was  the  occasion  of  visits 
of  European,  American,  Australian  and  New  Zealand  leaders  to  different 
parts  of  Asia.  Consequently  the  spring  of  1953  found  the  Department  with 
rather  widespread  contacts  and  correspondence  in  Asia  and  in  a  position 
to  begin  to  accept  responsibilities  for  the  coordination  of  emergency  inter¬ 
church  aid  and  relief. 

The  Korean  Emergency .  When  IRO  came  to  an  end,  a  number  of  its 
responsible  leaders  moved  into  work  with  the  United  Nations  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agency.  This  led  to  an  invitation  from  UNKRA  to 
Dr.  Rees  to  visit  Korea.  His  visit  took  place  in  January  1953  and  the  report 
which  he  wrote  was  widely  read  in  official  and  church  circles.  Dr.  Nolde  of 
the  Commission  of  the  Churches  for  International  Affairs  paid  two  visits  to 
Korea  in  the  second  part  of  1953.  Mr.  Arnold  Vaught  of  Church  World 
Service  and  other  American  leaders  also  visited  the  country.  Consequently 
by  the  time  the  “cease-fire”  took  place,  the  American  churches  through 
Church  World  Service  and  the  Canadian,  Australian  and  New  Zealand  churches 
were  ready  to  increase  their  considerable  giving  towards  Korean  relief. 
Interest  had  also  been  aroused  in  Britain  and  on  the  European  continent. 
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After  some  negotiation  the  already  existing  relief  committee  in  Korea, 
known  as  Korean  Church  World  Service,  became  the  Relief  Committee  of 
the  Korean  National  Christian  Council  and  was  brought  into  official  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Department.  Dr.  Appenzeller  of  the  United  States  who  had 
been  acting  as  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Korean  Committee  became  the 
representative  of  the  Department  in  Korea.  In  May  1953  the  Department 
decided  to  send  Mr.  James  Atkinson,  who  had  been  leader  of  its  refugee 
work  in  Austria,  to  Korea.  Mr.  Atkinson  arrived  at  the  end  of  1953  and 
Dr.  Chandler  paid  a  visit  in  March  1954.  The  death  of  Dr.  Appenzeller  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1953  has  been  a  tragic  loss  to  this  work,  but  the  Korean  Committee  has  been 
able  to  build  upon  the  foundations  which  he  laid,  and  an  enlarged  staff  from 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  Britain,  as  well  as  Korea,  is  developing  new 
projects  on  behalf  of  widows,  orphans  and  other  groups  which  have  suffered 
so  terribly.  The  suffering  of  the  Korean  people  constitutes  an  inescapable 
challenge  to  the  Christian  churches  throughout  the  world. 

The  Beginning  of  an  Asian  Programme.  The  Department  has  established 
contacts  through  correspondence  and  visits  with  other  areas  where  Emergency 
Inter-Church  Aid  and  Relief  are  already  being  undertaken.  Development  of 
a  coordinated  programme  for  such  a  vast  area  in  which  there  are  so  many 
different  existing  initiatives  must  inevitably  be  slow.  The  Department  has 
been  hampered  by  being  unable  to  find  immediately  an  additional  member 
of  staff  to  carry  the  administrative  and  travelling  work  involved.  But  it  has 
received  the  valuable  services  of  Dr.  Rajah  Manikam,  East  Asia  Secretary  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  International  Missionary  Council,  as 
Adviser  in  this  new  area.  His  visits,  and  those  of  the  Director,  to  India  and 
Pakistan  have  helped  to  relate  the  work  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  these 
countries  to  the  Department.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  have  responded  to  an  appeal  issued  by  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  International  Missionary  Council  to  help 
the  churches  in  Indonesia  with  a  work  of  reconstruction  too  long  delayed. 
The  year  1954  should  certainly  see  the  drawing  up  of  a  first  tentative  coordi¬ 
nated  programme  on  an  ecumenical  scale  for  the  great  emergency  needs  of 
the  churches  and  peoples  of  Asia. 

Tribute  must  here  be  paid  to  the  fine  work  carried  out  for  so  many  years 
by  Church  World  Service,  and  to  the  efforts  of  many  countries  and  churches 
to  help  in  emergency  situations  through  ordinary  missionary  channels.  The 
merit  of  the  Department’s  new  responsibility  must  be  found  not  only  in  the 
widening  of  the  basis  of  support  for  Asian  projects,  but  also  in  the  new  sense 
of  world  solidarity  amongst  the  churches.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
national  Christian  councils  and  churches  in  Asia  appreciate  the  steps  which 
have  been  taken  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  International 
Missionary  Council  towards  the  provision  of  a  world  strategy  of  Emergency 
Inter-Church  Aid  and  Relief. 
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PUBLICATIONS  AND  LIBRARY 


The  Ecumenical  Review 

At  the  time  of  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  the  first  issue  of  the  Ecumenical 
Review  had  only  just  appeared.  With  the  issue  of  July,  1954,  the 
L  Review  completed  six  years  of  publication.  During  these  years  the 
Review  has  established  itself  as  the  chief  journal  for  an  exchange  of  ecumenical 
thought  on  the  international  level.  It  endeavours  to  give  a  full  documentation 
on  the  life  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide 
a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  those  questions  which  are  vital  for  the  life  of 
the  churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement.  During  the  first  years  of  publi¬ 
cation,  the  editors  had  to  solicit  articles  from  authors.  But  as  time  has  gone 
on  the  contributions  sent  in  have  increased  so  greatly  in  volume  and  improved 
so  much  in  quality,  that  there  is  now  difficulty  in  choosing  those  to  be  pub- 
fished. 

Besides  the  articles,  each  issue  also  includes  the  Ecumenical  Chronicle ,  a 
series  of  brief  reports  on  events,  problems  or  topics  of  current  interest,  and 
the  World  Council  Diary  which  gives  an  account  of  the  activities  of  the  com¬ 
mittees,  commissions  and  secretariats  of  the  Council.  The  book  reviews 
provide  an  opportunity  for  readers  to  learn  of  recent  publications  in  many 
countries . 

In  1948,  the  Ecumenical  Review  incorporated  Christendom  which  had 
previously  been  published  by  the  American  Committee  for  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  Circulation  of  the  Review  rose  rather  rapidly  to  over  3000  in 
1950,  but  since  that  time  the  increase  has  been  more  gradual.  This  indicates 
that  the  ecumenically  educated  minority  in  the  churches  began  early  to  sub¬ 
scribe,  but  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  reach  a  wider  group  of  readers.  Gifts 
from  subscribers  and  friends  have  made  it  possible  to  send  the  Review  to 
some  who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  see  it.  On  the  whole  the  circulation 
is  greatest  where  an  individual  or  group  has  taken  the  responsibility  for  sales 
in  one  country  or  area.  The  Review  does  reach  a  highly  significant  group 
of  people  in  the  fife  of  the  churches.  It  will,  however,  only  fulfil  its  true  func¬ 
tion  when  it  is  read  not  only  by  those  who  are  already  deeply  interested  in 
ecumenical  affairs,  but  also  by  those  who  are  potential  ecumenical  leaders 
and  workers. 

Because  of  its  limited  budget,  the  Review  has  to  date  been  published 
exclusively  in  English.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  some  of  its  articles 
to  appear  in  other  languages,  particularly  in  German.  It  is  strongly  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  it  will  be  possible  to  have 
a  regular  German  edition  of  the  Review  itself. 
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The  Ecumenical  Press  Service 


In  October  1953,  the  Ecumenical  Press  Service  celebrated  its  twentieth 
birthday.  Begun  in  1933  at  the  instigation  of  the  Universal  Christian  Council 
for  Life  and  Work  and  the  World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship 
through  the  Churches,  the  International  Christian  Press  and  Information 
Service ,  which  became  the  Ecumenical  Press  Service  in  1947,  has  carried  on 
a  continuous  service  of  making  available  to  religious  and  secular  periodicals 
all  over  the  world,  a  discriminating  record  of  the  important  events  in  the  life 
of  the  churches.  In  the  period  since  Amsterdam,  E.P.S.  has  contipued  as  a 
cooperative  venture  under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
the  International  Missionary  Council,  the  World’s  Alliance  of  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations,  the  World’s  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association, 
the  World’s  Student  Christian  Federation,  the  World  Council  of  Christian 
Education  and  the  United  Bible  Societies. 

During  the  first  six  years  of  the  life  of  the  World  Council,  E.P.S.  has 
served  to  keep  the  churches  informed  about  the  significant  events  in  one 
another’s  life,  and  has  played  a  major  role  in  providing  an  accurate  account 
of  the  growth  of  the  Council.  Its  offices  are  situated  in  the  World  Council 
headquarters,  at  17  route  de  Malagnou,  Geneva,  where  the  Editor,  Mr. 
Alexander  de  Weymarn,  also  has  the  status  of  a  member  of  the  World  Council 
staff.  Under  Mr.  de  Weymarn’s  leadership  an  editorial  committee  represent¬ 
ing  the  international  Christian  organisations  located  in  Geneva,  and  made 
up  of  people  of  different  nationalities  and  confessions,  examines  each  week 
the  items  to  appear  in  that  week’s  edition.  Thus  E.P.S.  is  not  only  in  its 
content,  but  also  in  its  preparation,  an  ecumenical  endeavour. 

The  International.  Edition  of  E.P.S.  continues  to  appear  in  three  languages. 
Although  the  E.P.S.  has  never  had  a  large  number  of  subscribers,  its  primary 
constituency  being  made  up  of  editors  of  periodicals  and  papers,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  each  week  more  than  750  copies  of  the  English  edition,  nearly 
700  of  the  German,  and  more  than  550  of  the  French,  are  distributed  from 
Geneva.  One  significant  development  in  the  period  since  the  Amsterdam 
Assembly  has  been  the  appearance  of  an  American  Edition.  The  material 
for  each  week’s  issue  is  sent  by  airmail  to  New  York,  where  it  is  adapted  and 
occasionally  supplemented  by  additional  items  of  particular  interest  to  Amer¬ 
ican  readers.  The  American  Edition  has  535  subscribers. 

In  preparing  the  weekly  editions,  Mr.  de  Weymarn  has  access  to  hundreds 
of  church  papers  and  periodicals  in  a  dozen  languages  which  cross  his  desk 
each  month.  In  recent  years  there  has  also  been  an  increasing  use  of  material 
sent  in  by  E.P.S.  correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Because  of 
this  wider  coverage,  and  also  because  of  the  greater  number  of  developments 
in  the  ecumenical  world,  the  average  weekly  edition  now  has  one  more  page 
than  before  Amsterdam. 

E.P.S.  is  not  a  commercial  undertaking,  its  main  purpose  being  to  bring 
ecumenical  news  to  as  many  readers  as  possible.  Many  national  press  services 
reproduce  much  of  the  contents  of  each  weekly  edition,  and  its  items  are 
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often  carried  in  the  secular  press  as  well.  Furthermore  its  items  are  used  in 
many  countries  by  radio  commentators  of  religious  news.  But  perhaps  it  is 
of  greatest  value  to  editors  of  denominational  periodicals  who  wish  to  educate 
their  readers  about  other  churches  and  about  the  ecumenical  movement  as 
a  whole. 

The  Ecumenical  History 

Before  the  Amsterdam  Assembly,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  had 
appointed  a  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Adolf  Keller  to  prepare 
a  history  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement.  Plans  were  made  for  two  volumes, 
the  first  to  deal  with  the  ecumenical  developments  from  the  Reformation 
until  the  Edinburgh  Conference  of  1910,  the  second  to  treat  the  modern  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  from  1910  until  the  Amsterdam  Assembly.  Numerous 
interviews  with  professors,  seminary  presidents  and  church  leaders  showed 
that  there  was  a  very  real  demand  for  such  a  history. 

The  work  of  preparation  was  made  possible  by  a  generous  gift  from  the 
International  Convention  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  through  the  board  of 
the  Ecumenical  Institute.  Miss  Ruth  Rouse,  as  Editorial  Secretary,  established 
an  office  in  Geneva,  where  most  of  the  long  task  of  editing  has  gone  on. 
Outlines  of  each  chapter  were  received  from  the  several  authors  and  then 
submitted  for  criticism  to  members  of  the  Committee,  the  other  authors  and 
to  consultants.  Conferences  were  held  in  New  York,  London  and  Geneva 
to  permit  authors  to  discuss  their  work  together.  Later  the  first  drafts  of  the 
various  chapters  were  also  submitted  to  ecumenical  scrutiny  and  a  careful 
process  of  coordination  was  carried  on. 

To  ensure  that  the  final  product  was  indeed  an  “ecumenical”  history  some 
two  hundred  scholars  and  church  leaders,  representing  almost  every  branch 
of  the  Christian  Church  and  all  fields  of  church  history  were  asked  to  serve 
as  consultants.  They  were  invited  to  express  their  views  and  criticisms  with 
frankness,  which  they  did  most  readily.  Memoranda  on  particular  phases  in 
the  growth  of  the  ecumenical  movement  were  supplied  by  persons  who  had 
been  directly  involved  in  this  development.  Experts  were  consulted  in  order 
to  secure  reliable  information  on  particular  points.  In  short,  the  number  of 
people  involved  in  the  writing  of  the  history  has  run  into  the  hundreds. 
Seldom  does  a  volume  undergo  such  careful  and  critical  examination  before 
its  publication. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  original  date-fine  could  not  be  met  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  again  agreed  to  underwrite  the  work  of  preparation  until 
the  volume  could  be  published  in  March  of  1954.  When,  at  the  end  of  1952, 
Miss  Rouse  felt  it  necessary  to  return  to  England,  the  major  responsibility 
for  administration  was  carried  on  by  Bishop  Stephen  Neill,  the  Executive 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Committee,  who  had  already  been  devoting  the  major 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  history  since  1951. 

In  its  final  form  the  history  appears  as  a  single  volume  containing  two 
parts  and  sixteen  chapters.  The  authors  represent  eight  confessions  and  seven 
nationalities.  After  eight  years  of  exacting  editorial  work  the  Committee  on 
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the  Ecumenical  History  has  presented  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and 
the  ecumenical  movement  as  a  whole  with  an  invaluable  instrument.  This 
is  not  simply  a  volume  for  research  scholars,  and  writers  of  articles,  it  is  an 
essential  basis  for  ecumenical  thinking  and  action  in  our  day. 


The  World  Council  Library 

There  exists  a  vast  amount  of  literature  on  ecumenical  subjects  and  it  is 
important  that  this  literature  should  be  collected.  The  World  Council  Library 
seeks  to  specialise  in  this  field.  During  the  last  six  years  much  progress  has 
been  made,  so  that  the  collection  of  books,  periodicals  and  brochures  on 
Christian  unity  or  cooperation  and  kindred  subjects  is  now  probably  the 
most  complete  existing  anywhere.  In  this  matter  we  have  been  greatly  helped 
by  gifts  from  men  and  women  who  have  participated  for  many  years  in  the 
ecumenical  movement  and  gathered  much  material  on  the  subject.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  others  will  follow  their  example,  so  that  this  library  may 
increasingly  become  a  centre  for  research  and  study  on  ecumenical  matters. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCE  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


General  Budget 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  cautious  financial  policy  has  been  followed 
in  the  period  since  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  and  the  financial  position 
of  the  World  Council  has  been  strengthened  during  the  first  five  years 
of  its  life. 

At  the  beginning  of  1949,  the  General  Reserve  of  the  World  Council  was 
less  than  $5,000.  The  utter  inadequacy  of  such  a  reserve  for  a  body  so  vulner¬ 
able  as  an  international  organisation  with  an  annual  budget  of  the  order  of 
$350,000  will  be  apparent.  The  Amsterdam  Assembly  found  it  possible  to 
include  only  $10,000  in  the  1949  budget  as  an  allocation  to  the  General 
Reserve  but  expressed  the  view  that  the  annual  allocation  should  be  raised 
to  $20,000  as  soon  as  possible.  In  fact,  by  means  of  supplementary  alloca¬ 
tions  from  annual  surpluses  and  other  sources,  it  was  possible  to  add  more 
than  $20,000  in  each  of  the  first  four  years  and  the  reserve  at  the  end  of  1952 
was  just  over  $100,000.  By  the  end  of  1954  —  the  year  of  the  Second  Assembly 
—  the  reserve  should  be  over  $125,000.  This  figure  is  still  not  adequate  in 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  budget  but  some  satisfaction  may  be  found  in  the 
improvement  which  has  been  possible  in  this  first  period. 

In  addition,  the  World  Council  owns  the  freehold  of  its  properties  at 
Route  de  Malagnou  and  also,  as  a  result  of  a  generous  gift  from  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller  Jr.,  the  freehold  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Ecumenical 
Institute  at  Bossey.  The  insured  value  of  these  properties  is  more  than  $540,000, 
against  which  must  be  set  the  mortgage  debt  on  the  Malagnou  properties 
amounting  at  December  31,  1953,  to  a  little  over  $30,000. 

The  budget  adopted  by  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  for  1949  amounted  to 
$363,000,  but  the  Central  and  Executive  Committees  found  it  necessary  to 
limit  expenditure  to  a  lower  level  in  order  to  ensure  that  expenses  should  not 
exceed  revenue.  This  was  done  and  it  has  been  possible  to  close  the  accounts 
in  each  year  since  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  with  a  small  surplus.  The  revenue 
for  the  General  Budget  each  year  has  included,  in  addition  to  contributions 
from  churches  associated  in  the  Council  and  private  gifts  to  the  General 
Budget,  an  allocation  from  the  General  Reserve  for  the  Ecumenical  Institute 
created  by  a  gift  from  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  Amsterdam  Assembly 
decided  that  $60,000  should  be  drawn  from  that  reserve  in  1949  but  that 
$5,000  less  should  be  drawn  in  each  following  year  ;  the  amount  actually 
drawn  was  dependent  on  the  actual  expenses  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  in 
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each  year,  which  proved  to  be  lower  than  the  expenditure  budget.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  shows  the  actual  revenue,  expenses  and  surplus  in  each  of  the  first 
four  years  (the  1953  accounts  will  be  made  available  separately  at  the 
Assembly) : 


YEAR 

REVENUE 

PAYMENTS 

SURPLUS 

Contributions 

Bossey 

Reserve 

Total 

1949 

$265,770 

$53,390 

$319,160 

$307,320 

$11,840 

1950 

$274,096 

$45,144 

$319,240 

$308,800 

$10,440 

1951 

$302,771 

$40,469 

$343,240 

$333,950 

$  9,290 

1952 

$306,316 

$44,954 

$351,270 

$346,580 

$  4,690 

The  programme  approved  by  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  is  being  brought  into 
effect  gradually  as  finances  permit  but  expenditure  has  not  yet  risen  to  the 
full  level  of  $363,000  which  was  approved  by  the  Assembly.  A  fuller  state¬ 
ment  of  expenditure  year  by  year  compared  with  the  budget  adopted  at 
Amsterdam  is  set  out  in  Table  1  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

The  budget  adopted  at  Amsterdam  called  for  contributions  of  $300,000 
for  the  General  Budget  for  1949.  The  decision  to  reduce  the  draft  on  the 
General  Reserve  for  the  Ecumenical  Institute  by  $5,000  each  year  implied  a 
need  for  an  annual  increase  of  the  same  amount  in  contributions.  The  figures 
quoted  in  the  above  table  show  that,  whilst  the  level  of  $300,000  was  not 
reached  until  1951,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  revenue.  In  the  autumn 
of  1949,  the  countries  of  the  sterling  area  and  many  other  countries  devalued 
their  currencies  to  a  degree  which  reduced  the  dollar  value  of  contributions 
from  those  countries  by  30%  ;  but  for  that  devaluation  the  increase  between 
1949  and  the  following  years  would  have  been  greater.  In  1953  121  member 
churches  made  a  contribution  to  the  financing  of  the  work. 

Special  tribute  must  be  paid  to  the  generous  giving  of  the  member  churches 
in  the  U.S.A.  which  has  in  so  large  a  measure  made  possible  this  favourable 
report  on  the  finances  of  the  World  Council  in  the  first  years  of  its  life.  The 
contributions  from  the  U.S.A.  reached  in  1951  the  goal  of  $240,000  set  by 
the  Amsterdam  Assembly  and  have  exceeded  that  level  in  1952  and  1953  ; 
according  to  a  decision  of  the  Central  Committee,  the  amount  received  in 
excess  of  $240,000  has  been  set  aside  in  a  special  reserve  for  allocation  at  a 
later  date.  Very  real  efforts  have  also  been  made  by  the  member  churches 
in  other  countries  to  increase  their  contributions  to  the  General  Budget  and 
special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  generous  giving  of  some  of  the  smaller 
and  financially  weaker  churches.  It  is  difficult  to  single  out  individual  chur¬ 
ches  for  mention,  but  by  way  of  example  the  contributions  of  those  in  Austria, 
Italy,  Japan,  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Siam  may  be  mentioned.  It  is  also 
encouraging  that  several  of  the  smaller  churches  which  have  only  recently 
entered  into  membership  have  accepted  the  principle  that  all  member  churches 
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should  contribute  to  the  financing  of  the  work  of  the  World  Council  and 
that  most  of  the  member  churches  in  Indonesia  made  contributions  in  1953. 

A  further  decision  of  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  provided  for  an  allocation 
in  each  annual  budget  to  a  reserve  for  the  expenses  of  the  Second  Assembly. 
In  the  case  of  this  reserve,  it  was  also  found  possible  to  include  only  $10,000 
in  the  1949  budget  but  the  desire  was  expressed  that  the  annual  allocation 
should  be  raised  to  $20,000  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  first  five  years 
1949-1953,  allocations  totalled  $94,700.  By  decision  of  the  Central  Committee 
only  $5,000  will  be  allocated  to  the  General  Reserve  in  1954  and  the  allocation 
to  the  Assembly  Reserve  will  be  raised  to  $35,000.  This  means  that  in  the 
first  six  years  of  the  life  of  the  World  Council,  $130,000  will  have  been  set 
aside  out  of  current  income  towards  the  cost  of  the  Second  World  Assembly. 
This  represents  an  average  slightly  over  $20,000  per  annum  and  the  total 
amount  is  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  budget  of  the  Evanston 
Assembly. 

Department  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees 

The  financial  operations  of  this  Department  are  appreciably  greater  than 
those  of  the  General  Budget  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  These  ope¬ 
rations  were  not  examined  in  detail  by  the  Amsterdam  Assembly ;  on  the  one 
hand,  this  was  impossible  at  the  constituting  assembly  which  had  a  very 
heavily  burdened  programme  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  of  a  special 
nature  and  controlled  by  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Department. 

During  the  period  since  the  Amsterdam  Assembly,  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  establishing  financial  controls  and  in  bringing  the  super¬ 
vision  of  these  operations  within  the  committee  procedures  of  the  World 
Council.  At  the  same  time  the  nature  of  the  operations  has  been  developing 
and  changing.  The  story  of  the  work  is  told  in  the  chapter  on  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  but  the  financial  aspects 
will  be  briefly  summarized  here. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  observed  that  there  are  two  basic  types  of 
operation  carried  out  by  the  Department : 

1 .  The  Department  receives  and  transmits  funds  for  Inter-Church 
Aid  projects.  No  financial  risk  is  involved  since  payments  are  made 
only  after  receipt  of  the  funds  from  the  giving  church  or  organisation. 
This  type  of  operation  has  declined  from  the  high  level  reached  in  the 
years  immediately  following  the  war.  In  the  immediate  post-war 
period  military  and  financial  controls  were  such  that  the  Department 
was  able  to  render  valuable  service  in  transferring,  either  in  cash  or 
by  purchasing  and  shipping  needed  supplies,  gifts  which  churches 
could  not  send  direct  to  their  sister  churches.  As  conditions  have 
become  more  normal  an  increasing  part  of  inter-church  aid  support 
has  been  sent  by  direct  remittance  from  the  giving  to  the  receiving 
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church.  Thus  the  total  amount  handled  by  the  Department  for  ope¬ 
rations  of  this  type  in  1947  was  about  $3,000,000  whereas  the  annual 
level  is  now  about  $500,000. 

2.  The  Department  operates  under  the  general  title  of  the  Service 
Programme  a  number  of  activities  which  are  described  in  detail  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Department.  These  operations,  under  the  headings  of 
Administration  of  Inter-Church  Aid  work,  Health  and  Scholarships 
Programmes,  Fraternal  Workers,  Work  Camps,  and  particularly  the 
Service  to  Refugees,  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  ongoing  finan¬ 
cial  responsibilities.  The  total  expenditure  from  church  contributions 
to  the  Service  Programme  in  1952  amounted  to  about  $630,000  but 
the  total,  including  expenses  against  special  funds  made  available  to 
the  Service  to  Refugees  by  inter-governmental  and  other  bodies, 
amounted  to  $1,200,000.  The  main  sources  of  these  special  funds  were 
the  International  Refugee  Organisation  (IRO),  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration  (ICEM),  United  States  Escapee 
Programme,  and  a  special  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  for  refugee 
projects  to  be  carried  out  by  voluntary  agencies.  The  operations  under 
the  Service  Programme  are  controlled  by  the  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Department  and  are  also  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council.  In  accordance  with  the 
decision  taken  by  the  Central  Committee  at  its  meeting  at  Toronto 
in  1950,  only  the  budget  for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Central  Committee  itself. 

One  growing  activity  of  the  Refugee  Service  calls  for  special  comment 
both  because  of  its  importance  and  because  of  the  considerable  adminis¬ 
trative  work  which  it  involves,  namely,  the  Travel  Loan  Fund.  The  IRO 
(and  its  predecessor  UNRRA)  provided  free  transportation  for  the  immigra¬ 
tion  of  displaced  persons.  After  the  dissolution  of  IRO,  free  transportation 
was  no  longer  available  for  displaced  persons  or  refugees  emigrating  overseas . 
To  meet  this  problem  a  procedure  has  been  adopted  whereby  the  voluntary 
agencies  make  individual  loans  to  refugees  for  their  travel  costs  and  other  direct 
expenses  incidental  to  their  emigration,  and  the  refugees  endeavour  to  repay 
the  loans  after  becoming  established  in  the  countries  in  which  they  are  resettl¬ 
ing.  A  fund  has  been  established,  with  substantial  help  from  ICEM  for  the 
granting  of  such  loans.  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  operation  of 
such  a  fund  represents  a  very  considerable  administrative  task  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  refugees  today  can  be  helped  to 
resettle.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  general  the  refugees  themselves  readily 
accept  the  responsibility  of  repaying  their  loans  in  order  to  enable  the  World 
Council  to  help  other  refugees  and  they  gain  in  self-respect  from  the  feeling 
that  they  have  been  helped  by  a  loan  and  not  by  a  charitable  grant.  It  is, 
however,  often  the  case  that  the  expenses  which  go  to  make  up  a  loan  are 
incurred  in  up  to  four  or  five  different  currencies  ;  these  expenses  have  to  be 
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converted  and  grouped  together  in  one  loan  amount  and  reimbursement 
collected  in  the  currency  of  the  country  to  which  the  refugee  emigrates.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  establish  in  the  countries  of  immigration,  offices  to 
collect  repayments,  and,  since  the  establishment  of  these  offices  was  unavoid¬ 
able,  the  World  Council  has  also  accepted  responsibility  in  certain  countries 
for  the  collection  of  loans  made  by  inter-governmental  bodies  such  as  IRO 
and  ICEM.  In  the  two  years  1952  and  1953,  the  Service  to  Refugees  enabled 
nearly  19,000  individuals  to  emigrate  and  the  number  of  loans  to  indiv¬ 
iduals  or  families  was  nearly  3000  ;  this  figure  will  give  some  impression  both 
of  the  help  which  it  has  been  possible  to  give  to  refugees  and  of  the  admin¬ 
istrative  task  involved. 

In  the  work  of  the  Department  there  is  a  constant  tension  between  the 
desire  on  the  one  hand  to  bring  the  greatest  possible  help  to  those  in  need, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  essential  requirements  of  a  sound  financial  policy. 
During  the  period  since  the  Amsterdam  Assembly,  controls  have  been  exer¬ 
cised  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  financial  solvency  and  to  build  up  the  reserves 
available  for  the  various  sections  of  the  Service  Programme  to  a  total  slightly 
exceeding  $100,000. 


Operations  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration 

The  activities  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration  are 
carried  out  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Central  Committee.  The  Department  is  responsible  for  the  accounting  for 
all  divisions  and  departments  of  the  World  Council,  for  the  preparation  of 
the  annual  financial  reports  and  for  the  preparation  under  the  General  Secre¬ 
tariat  of  the  draft  budgets. 

The  accounting  and  financial  responsibilities  of  the  Department  represent 
a  task  of  considerable  complexity.  The  Service  to  Refugees,  for  example, 
now  has  field  offices  in  27  countries,  all  operating  in  local  currencies  as  well 
as  in  dollars.  All  of  these  offices  have  to  be  kept  supplied  with  working  funds 
both  in  dollars  and  local  currency.  Many  complications  arise  from  the  cur¬ 
rency  controls  which  are .  exercised  in  the  majority  of  the  countries  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  in  the  case  of  several  countries,  possiblities  have  been  found  of  securing 
advantageous  exchange  rates  but  this  often  involves  extra  administrative 
work.  The  financial  operations  must  all  be  incorporated  in  the  central  Geneva 
accounts  which,  for  these  activities,  are  kept  in  dollars.  This  task  would 
have  been  vastly  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  if  the  World  Council  had 
had  its  headquarters  in  a  country  of  Europe  other  than  Switzerland,  since 
foreign  exchange  operations  are  controlled  and  subjected  to  permits  in  all 
other  European  countries  except  Portugal. 

The  Department  is  also  responsible  for  relations  with  the  member  chur¬ 
ches,  other  than  those  in  the  U.S.A.,  in  connection  with  contributions  to 
the  General  Budget ;  the  contributions  of  the  American  churches  are  handled 
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by  the  New  York  Office  and  the  U.S.  Conference  for  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  The  raising  of  funds  for  the  programme  of  the  Department  of 
Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  is  handled  by  that  Department. 

The  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration  is  called  upon  to  deal 
with  all  the  purchasing  and  transportation  of  supplies  needed  for  the  activities 
of  the  World  Council  and  related  organisations  in  Geneva.  A  wide  variety 
of  problems  arises  under  this  heading.  The  regular  activities  include  the 
buying  of  medicines  to  be  sent  to  church  workers  needing  and  unable  to 
secure  them,  and  buying  books  for  theological  libraries.  During  1953  about 
1,000  orders  were  passed  for  medicines  and  about  700  orders  for  books  from 
many  countries.  The  following  examples  illustrate  the  variety  of  other 
articles  needed  :  a  printing  press  was  purchased  in  England  for  a  church 
publishing  house  in  Greece ;  the  first  of  what  may  well  become  a  number  of 
prefabricated  wooden  buildings  was  purchased  in  Austria,  after  prices  were 
checked  in  a  number  of  European  countries,  for  experimental  erection  as  a 
temporary  church  in  one  of  the  islands  suffering  from  the  Greek  earthquake 
disaster  ;  50  pedigree  goats  were  purchased  in  Switzerland  and  shipped 
to  a  church  college  in  Egypt  as  part  of  a  programme  for  improving  the 
stock  of  goats  in  that  country ;  motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds  have  been  bought 
regularly  both  for  Inter-Church  Aid  work  and  the  operations  of  the  Service 
to  Refugees. 

The  Department  is  responsible  for  headquarters’  properties  and  during  the 
period  since  Amsterdam  it  has  supervised  the  reconstruction  and  transfor¬ 
mation  of  the  Chateau  de  Bossey  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Ecumenical 
Institute  —  an  operation  which  involved  an  expenditure  of  about  $180,000, 
and  was  financed  by  a  gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  —  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  property  adjoining  the  headquarters  of  the  World  Council  at 
Route  de  Malagnou,  namely,  15  Route  de  Malagnou. 

All  insurance  questions  are  dealt  with,  by  the  Department  of  Finance  and 
Administration,  including  the  insurance  of  all  properties,  of  World  Council 
personnel  against  accidents,  of  all  shipments  of  supplies  and  of  all  motor 
vehicles. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Department  in  the  field  of  administration  include 
the  supervision  of  the  activities  of  the  Personnel  Section  in  so  far  as  they 
concern  the  payment  of  salaries,  the  appointment  and  fixing  of  salaries  of 
office  staff  and  the  preparation  and  application  of  staff  regulations.  The 
Department  has  also  been  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  organisation  and  admi¬ 
nistration  of  all  meetings  held  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  especially 
in  the  field  of  travel  arrangements  and  the  financing  of  travel. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  World  Council  to  provide  assistance 
wherever  it  is  requested  by  related  organisations,  without  making  any  charge 
for  the  services  rendered.  Under  this  heading  the  Department  has  purchased 
supplies  needed  by  many  bodies,  especially  by  the  Lutheran  World  Federa¬ 
tion,  has  acted  as  adviser  and  foreign  exchange  banker  for  many  bodies, 
including  the  Geneva  office  of  the  Overseas  Inter-Church  Service  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  U.S. A.,  the  World  Presbyterian  Alliance,  the  United  Bible 
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Societies,  and  the  Brethren  Service  Commission,  and  has  rendered  many 
other  services  which  have  established  or  deepened  cordial  relations  with 
related  bodies. 

The  expenses  of  the  foregoing  activities  are  covered  by  the  central  budget 
of  the  Department  which  is  financed  mainly  from  contributions  from  the 
budget  of  the  General  Secretariat,  Geneva,  and  from  the  Department  of 
Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees.  In  addition,  the  Department 
operates  a  number  of  central  services  at  the  headquarters  of  the  World  Council 
in  Geneva  on  the  basis  of  self-balancing  budgets  under  which  the  expense  of 
each  service  is  charged  to  all  who  use  it,  including  World  Council  divisions 
and  departments  and  related  bodies  in  Geneva.  Such  activities  include  the 
mail,  telephone  and  telegram  services,  the  duplicating  section  at  headquarters, 
the  operation  of  a  central  section  for  providing  office  supplies  and  equipment 
and  the  running  of  headquarters’  properties,  including  lighting,  heating,  clean¬ 
ing,  repairs,  etc. 
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SUMMARISED  STATEMENT  Table  I  (a) 

of  Actual  Payments  on  General  Budget  of  World  Council  of  Churches 

1949-1952 

compared  with  1949  Budget  adopted  by  Amsterdam  Assembly  1948 


Swiss  Francs 


1949 

Actual  Payments 

Payments : 

Budget 

Amsterdam 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

General  Secretariat: 

Geneva  . 

Fr.  312,010 

224,470 

162,050 

179,850 

182,110 

New  York  . 

179,760 

157,870 

165,380 

176,960 

182,190 

London  . 

17,120 

18,660 

11,450 

12,360 

11,830 

Germany  . 

— 

9,950 

— 

— 

— 

Far  East  . 

— 

— 

500 

6,100 

12,820 

Publicity . 

72,760 

47,630 

54,730 

48,890 

54,600 

Sub-total 

581,650 

458,580 

394,110 

424,160 

443,550 

Faith  and  Order  Dept. : 
Europe  . 

83,480 

45,510 

56,980 

62,350 

46,970 

U.S.A . 

25,660 

23,840 

25,540 

25,440 

25,670 

Sub-total 

109,140 

69,350 

82,520 

87,790 

72,640 

Study  Department  . 

132,680 

120,780 

121 ,410 

135,600 

152,220 

Youth  Department: 

Geneva  . 

74,900 

76,700 

71 ,770 

81 ,720 

88,370 

New  York  . 

53,500 

63,360 

68,470 

68,720 

68,490 

Sub-total 

128,400 

140,060 

140,240 

150,440 

156,860 

Secretariat  for  Evangelism 

38,520 

20,540 

29,110 

33,570 

36,680 

Life  and  Work  of  Women 

25,680 

— 

25,550 

28,270 

31 ,840 

Library  . ; . . . 

12,840 

15,300 

15,670 

15,240 

16,130 

Ecumenical  Review  . 

17,120 

11,550 

6,850 

— 

— 

Ecumenical  Institute  . 

278,200 

249,920 

236,000 

237,400 

256,610 

Contribution  to  Commission  of 
the  Churches  on  International 
Affairs  . 

141,240 

141,080 

117,830 

137,090 

137,090 

Contribution  to  Ecumenical  Press 
Service  . 

2,570 

2,570 

2,570 

8,560 

8,560 

General  Reserve . 

42,800 

42,800 

85,600 

85,600 

85,600 

Assembly  Reserve  . 

42,800 

42,800 

64,200 

85,600 

85,600 

Fr.  1,553,640 

1,315,330 

1 ,321 ,660 

1,429,320 

1 ,483,380 

- 


Allocation  of  Surplus : 

To  cover  the  deficit  of  Ecumenical 


Press  Service . 

Fr.  3,280 

9,090 

4,740 

4,320 

To  Assembly  Reserve  . 

— 

21,400 

20,110 

— 

To  supplement  contribution  to 

Commission  of  the  Churches 

on  International  Affairs  . 

- 

-  - 

10.700 

10,700 

To  Faith  and  Order  to  cover  defi- 

cit  on  Lund  Conference  . 

. 

- 

5,050 

To  General  Reserve  . 

47,400 

14,190 

4,190 

— 

Total  amount  of  surplus . 

Fr.  50,680 

44,680 

39,740 

20,070 
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SUMMARISED  STATEMENT  Table  I  (b) 

of  Actual  Payments  on  General  Budget  of  World  Council  of  Churches 

1949-1952 

compared  with  1949  Budget  adopted  by  Amsterdam  Assembly  1948 


U.  S.  Dollars 


Payments : 


1949 

Budget 

Amsterdam  1949 


Actual  Payments 
1950  1951  1952 


General  Secretariat: 


Geneva  . 

$  72,900 

52,450 

37,860 

42,020 

42,550 

New  York  . 

42,000 

36,890 

38,640 

41 ,350 

42,570 

London  . 

4,000 

4,360 

2,670 

2,890 

2,760 

Germany  . . 

— 

2,320 

— 

— 

— 

Far  East  . 

— 

— 

120 

1,420 

3,000 

Publicity . 

17,000 

11,130 

12,790 

11,420 

12,750 

Sub-total 

Faith  and  Order  Dept.: 

135,900 

107,150 

92,080 

99,100 

103,630 

Europe  . 

19,500 

10,630 

13,310 

14,570 

10,970 

U.S.A . . 

6,000 

5,570 

5,970 

5,940 

6,000 

Sub-toial 

25,500 

16,200 

19,280 

20,510 

16,970 

Study  Department  . 

31 ,000 

28,220 

28,370 

31 ,680 

35,560 

Youth  Department: 

Geneva  . 

17,500 

17,920 

16,770 

19,100 

20,650 

New  York  . 

12,500 

14,800 

16,000 

16,050 

16,000 

Sub-total 

30,000 

32,720 

32,770 

35,150 

36,650 

Secretariat  for  Evangelism . 

9,000 

4,800 

6,800 

7,840 

8,570 

Life  and  Work  of  Women  . 

6,000 

— 

5,970 

6,610 

7,440 

Library  . 

3,000 

3,570 

3,660 

3,560 

3,770 

Ecumenical  Review  . 

4,000 

2,700 

1,600 

— 

— 

Ecumenical  Institute  . 

Contribution  to  Commission  of 
the  Churches  on  International 

65,000 

58,400 

55,140 

55,470 

59,960 

Affairs  . 

Contribution  to  Ecumenical  Press 

33,000 

32,960 

27,530 

32,030 

32,030 

Service  . 

600 

600 

600 

2,000 

2,000 

General  Reserve . 

10,000 

10,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Assembly  Reserve  . 

10,000 

10,000 

15,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Allocation  of  Surplus: 

$  363,000 

307,320 

308,800 

333,950 

346,580 

To  cover  the  deficit  of  Ecumenical 

Press  Service . 

$ 

770 

2,120 

1,110 

1,010 

To  Assembly  Reserve  . 

To  supplement  contribution  to 
Commission  of  the  Churches 

5,000 

4,700 

on  International  Affairs . 

To  Faith  and  Order  to  cover  defi- 

2,500 

2,500 

cit  on  Lund  Conference  . 

— 

— 

— 

1,180 

To  General  Reserve  . 

11,070 

3,320 

980 

— 

Total  amount  of  surplus . 

$ 

11,840 

10,440 

9,290 

4,690 
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THE  COMMISSION  OF  THE  CHURCHES 
ON  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


The  C.C.I.A.  was  established  provisionally  in  1946  and  formally  in  1948 
by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  International  Missionary 
Council  to  serve  their  world-wide  constituency  as  a  “source  of 
stimulus  and  knowledge  in  their  approach  to  international  problems,  as  a 
medium  of  common  counsel  and  action,  and  as  their  organ  in  formulating 
the  Christian  mind  on  world  issues  and  in  bringing  that  mind  effectively  to 
bear  upon  such  issues.” 

Organization 

The  Commission  is  composed  of  45  members  from  the  parent  bodies, 
4  related  ecumenical  agencies,  and  27  countries.  Two  thirds  of  the  members 
are  laymen  with  specialized  competence  and  experience  in  the  field  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  While  limited  resources  have  prevented  meetings  of  the  full 
Commission  between  W.C.C.  Assemblies,  the  Executive  Committee  of  17  Com¬ 
missioners  has  met  annually  to  review  and  formulate  C.C.I.A.  policy.  Three 
of  these  meetings  have  been  enlarged  to  include  other  available  Commissioners 
and  special  consultants,  to  advise  the  Committee  on  particular  policy  issues. 

The  Commission  maintains  offices  in  London  and  New  York,  and  in  1952, 
by  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to 
Refugees,  an  office  in  Geneva  was  opened.  The  day-to-day  work  of  the 
Commission  is  carried  on  in  close  consultation  with  officers  of  the  parent 
bodies,  by  4  officers,  serving  largely  in  a  voluntary  capacity,  and  3  secretaries 
at  the  executive  level. 

The  formation  of  national  commissions  of  the  churches  on  international 
affairs  “through  which  the  conscience  of  Christians  may  be  stirred  and  educ¬ 
ated  as  to  their  responsibilities  in  the  world  of  nations”  has  been  a  continuing 
concern  of  the  C.C.I.A.  Officers  of  the  Commission  have  been  able  to  meet 
with  leaders  in  a  number  of  countries  on  this  and  related  matters  and  such 
visits,  while  restricted  in  scope,  have  proved  a  valuable  stimulus  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  national  commissions  to  advise  the  C.C.I.A.  as  well  as  the  chur¬ 
ches  within  the  countries  concerned.  Some  21  national  commissions  now 
cooperate  with  the  C.C.I.A.,  their  impact  on  their  own  government  varying 
in  accordance  with  specific  national  circumstances.  Additional  contacts  with 
the  churches  are  maintained  through  a  system  of  special  correspondents. 
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The  C.C.I.A.  mailing  list,  including  members,  officers  of  national  com¬ 
missions,  leaders  of  churches  and  Christian  councils,  and  special  corres¬ 
pondents,  totals  some  350  persons  in  over  70  countries.  Here  is  a  means  of 
cooperation  with  the  constituency  of  the  ecumenical  fellowship,  whereby  a 
two-way  channel  is  formed  for  receiving  information  and  promoting  action. 

Through  the  officers,  staff,  and  other  designated  representatives,  the  Com¬ 
mission  carries  on  its  work  of  representing  the  parent  bodies  “in  relations 
with  international  bodies  such  as  the  United  Nations.”  Formal  consultative 
relations  are  maintained  with  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  its 
Commissions,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation,  and  UNESCO.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  where  major 
decisions  are  made.  Contacts  are  maintained  with  the  Trusteeship  Council, 
Technical  Assistance  Board  and  Administration,  and  there  are  close  relations 
with  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees.  There  are  also 
informal  contacts  with  the  International  Labour  Organisation,  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  U.N.  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency,  the  U.N. 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestinian  Refugees  in  the  Near  East,  the  U.  N. 
Children’s  Fund  (UNICEF),  the  Inter-Governmental  Committee  on  European 
Migration  and  the  Council  of  Europe.  Through  such  relationships,  the 
C.C.I.A.  attempts  to  keep  under  scrutiny  aspects  of  the  work  of  the 
international  agencies  which  are  of  particular  concern  to  the  churches. 

In  its  organisation,  the  C.C.I.A.  has  developed  a  small  but  rather  flexible 
mechanism  for  following  certain  international  decisions  at  the  formative  stage, 
for  alerting  Christian  leaders,  for  giving  evidence  of  Christian  concern,  and, 
as  occasion  demands,  for  bringing  a  specific  Christian  influence  to  bear  on 
such  decisions. 


Procedure 

The  procedure  of  the  C.C.I.A.,  still  essentially  experimental  in  its  effort 
to  make  the  Christian  witness  in  international  affairs  more  relevant  and 
effective,  has  benefited  from  cumulative  experience  and  periodic  ecumenical 
review.  Starting  with  an  initial  concentration  on  the  question  of  international 
safeguards  for  religious  liberty  and  related  human  rights,  the  Commission 
has  been  able  to  build  step  by  step  a  procedure  for  action  on  a  wider  front. 
The  growing  confidence  accorded  the  C.C.I.A.  by  leaders  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  has  enabled  the  Commission  to  act  more  flexibly  and  promptly 
in  a  variety  of  critical  international  situations  than  was  possible  at  the  initial 
stage.  The  C.C.I.A.,  however,  has  remained  aware  of  the  restraints  imposed 
by  the  need  to  build  solidly,  to  use  limited  resources  effectively,  and  to  develop 
a  clearer  ecumenical  consensus. 

The  framework  of  policy  is  provided  by  the  Aims  of  the  C.C.I.A.1  and 
the  decisions  of  the  parent  bodies,  such  as  the  joint  Declaration  on  Religious 
Liberty  of  1948.  Within  this  framework,  the  C.C.I.A.  Executive  is  gradually 
building  a  body  of  policy  directives  to  guide  the  officers  in  their  representative 

1  Appendix. 
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work.  The  officers  consult  with  each  other  and  the  executives  of  the  parent 
bodies  on  issues  involving  the  application  of  principles  to  concrete  situations 
as  they  emerge.  When  the  pace  of  events  permits,  a  wider  consultation  is 
carried  on  with  Commissioners,  officers  of  national  commissions,  and  corres¬ 
pondents.  In  this  process  lies  the  beginning  of  a  method  for  encouraging 
world- wide  Christian  participation  in  international  affairs. 

The  work  in  connection  with  the  sessions  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
provides  the  most  comprehensive  example  of  C.C.I.A.  procedure.  Prior  to 
the  Assembly  an  effort  is  made  to  ascertain  actions  relevant  to  agenda  items 
taken  by  Christian  bodies  within  the  W.C.C.  and  I.M.C.  Against  this  back¬ 
ground,  policy  directives  are  formulated  by  the  C.C.I.A.  Executive  and  sub¬ 
sequently  embodied  in  a  memorandum  summarizing  selected  agenda  items 
and  the  C.C.I.A.  position.  This  is  circulated  both  to  Christian  contacts  and 
U.N.  delegations,  and  provides  a  basis  for  more  detailed  representation.  On 
certain  items  there  may  be  concerted  or  parallel  action  by  various  national 
commissions  and  Christian  councils.  At  the  U.N.,  the  follow-up  takes  varied 
forms  :  personal  consultations  with  delegates  and  officials,  formal  communi¬ 
cations  by  C.C.I.A.  officers,  suggestions  for  textual  amendments,  or  efforts 
to  win  support  for  decisions  considered  of  vital  importance  to  the  churches. 
A  characteristic  of  C.C.I.A.  procedure  is  the  amount  of  attention  devoted  to 
the  follow-up  of  policy  statements  at  the  international  level. 

In  the  years  since  Amsterdam,  some  procedural  patterns  have  emerged  in 
response  to  certain  types  of  situations,  which  have  been  found  helpful  in  the 
interest  of  faithful  representation  and  effective  action.  When  there  is  sub¬ 
stantial  agreement,  approaching  unanimity,  as  in  the  case  of  religious  free¬ 
dom,  C.C.I.A.  representation  can  reflect  this  relatively  common  mind. 
During  the  drafting  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the 
C.C.I.A.  officers  undertook  a  study  of  the  components  of  religious  freedom, 
in  which  Christian  leaders  from  many  parts  of  the  world  participated.  The 
result  was  a  fairly  precise  representation  flowing  from  common  Christian 
conviction  and  experience.  This  contributed  to  the  evolution  of  the  draft 
article  into  an  acceptable  text. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  obvious  disagreement,  as  was  found 
in  regard  to  an  instrument  for  the  internationalisation  of  Jerusalem,  a 
frank  statement  of  differing  views  can  render  a  service  to  inter-governmental 
agencies  and  provide  a  background  for  more  effective  presentation  of  points 
of  agreement. 

The  value  of  an  international  Christian  agency  on  international  affairs  for 
keeping  issues  in  an  ecumenical  perspective  has  particular  relevance  when 
there  are  substantial  Christian  groups  in  two  contending  countries.  At  the 
time  of  the  Netherlands  military  action  in  Indonesia,  officers  of  the  C.C.I.A. 
asked  colleagues  in  the  two  countries  to  prepare  memoranda  interpreting  the 
situation,  which  were  subsequently  circulated  among  Christian  leaders. 
Whether  or  not  this  process  affected  the  successful  Round-Table  Conference 
at  tne  Hague,  it  provides  an  example  of  a  potentially  significant  procedure. 

Again,  it  is  possible  for  the  C.C.I.A.  to  bring  about  a  concerted  impact 
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on  governments  when  they  are  attempting  to  shape  a  common  policy.  When 
the  conflict  in  Korea  was  enlarged  in  November  1950,  church  leaders  in  the 
United  States  and  Britain,  at  the  suggestion  of  C.C.I.A.  officers,  were  able 
to  bring  a  simultaneous  influence  to  bear  on  their  respective  governments, 
in  behalf  of  policies  of  moderation  and  restraint,  immediately  before  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  heads  of  government.  The  conferences  of  the  C.C.I.A.  Director 
with  church  and  governmental  leaders  in  the  United  States  and  Korea  in 
June,  1953,  on  the  desirability  of  an  early  armistice  on  honourable  terms 
may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  a  different  procedure  with  a  similar  end  in  view. 

The  presence  of  church  representatives  at  inter-governmental  meetings  has 
values  beyond  any  direct  impact  on  specific  issues.  Delegates  have  tangible 
evidence  of  Christian  concern  and  those  who  share  our  faith  become  aware 
of  the  Christian  fellowship  even  when  dealing  with  political  issues.  The 
observer  is  a  reminder  of  the  principles  for  which  the  churches  stand,  and 
an  indication  of  the  churches’  concern  for  Christian  vocation  at  the  political 
level.  His  presence,  moreover,  often  provides  opportunity  for  informal  dis¬ 
cussions  of  religious  questions  and  of  the  work  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 
The  importance  of  such  indirect  methods  of  Christian  witness  should  not  be 
underestimated,  for  the  moral  climate  of  international  conferences  helps  to 
shape  their  decisions. 


Programme 

The  necessity  of  concentrating  its  resources  to  secure  maximum  results 
has  thus  far  prevented  the  Commission  from  undertaking  the  full  programme 
outlined  in  its  aims  (see  Needs  page  101).  The  major  substantive  work  of 
the  C.C.I.A.  can  be  summarized  under  the  six  objectives  listed  in  Aim  VIII 
of  its  charter.  As  the  representative  of  the  parent  bodies  in  international 
affairs,  the  Commission  has  pursued  these  objectives  at  the  inter-govern¬ 
mental  level,  and  has  maintained  contacts  with  the  United  Nations  and  other 
international  agencies . 

The  Development  of  International  Law  and  of  Supra-national  Institutions 

While  the  progressive  development  and  codification  of  international  law 
has  not  been  approached  directly  by  the  C.C.I.A.  since  Amsterdam  (except 
for  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Bossey  Conference  of  1950  on  the  “Foundations 
of  International  Law”)  the  need  to  bring  the  tangled  relations  of  states  under 
the  rule  of  law  has  been  a  major  concern.  In  1949,  a  special  conference  on 
the  “ideological  conflict  and  the  international  tensions  involved  in  it,”  held 
at  Bossey  under  C.C.I.A.  and  Study  Department  sponsorship,  recognized 
the  need  for  “provisional  solutions  which  may  pave  the  way  for  durable 
adjustment”  and  avoid  the  evils  of  both  war  and  appeasement.  In  its  1951 
statement,  “Christians  Stand  for  Peace,”  the  C.C.I.A.  Executive  stated  : 
“We  must  neither  purchase  peace  at  the  price  of  tyranny  nor  in  the  name  of 
justice  look  on  war  as  a  way  to  justice  or  as  a  ground  of  hope.” 

Meeting  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Korea,  the  C.C.I.A. 
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Executive  recommended  to  the  parent  bodies  both  the  need  to  condemn  the 
aggression  and  support  U.N.  action  to  meet  it,  and  the  need  to  press  for  a 
just  settlement  by  negotiation  and  conciliation.  Out  of  the  discussion  on  this 
question  came  the  proposal  of  the  C.C.I.A.  Director,  subsequently  urged  on 
a  number  of  governments  by  church  leaders,  for  a  system  of  U.N.  peace 
observation  commissions  to  deter  aggression  or  to  facilitate  objective  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  aggressor  in  the  event  of  aggression.  The  main  elements 
were  subsequently  incorporated  in  a  unanimously  approved  provision  of  the 
“Uniting  for  Peace”  Resolution,  adopted  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in 
November,  1950. 

In  November,  1950,  through  the  action  of  C.C.I.A.  officers,  representa¬ 
tions  were  made  at  high  governmental  levels  by  national  church  leaders  in 
the  U.S.A.  and  U.K.  on  behalf  of  policies  of  moderation  and  restraint,  and  a 
similar  consultation  stressing  moral  factors  in  a  responsible  policy  was  held 
with  U.S.  governmental  officials  in  December,  1951.  When  the  truce  nego¬ 
tiations  became  deadlocked  over  the  prisoner-of-war  issue,  the  C.C.I.A. 
Director  put  forward  a  “Plan  for  Deferred  Action  on  Prisoners  of  War  in 
Korea.”  Principles  stressed  in  this  memorandum  were  included  in  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  of  December  1952.  When  it  was  feared 
that  truce  prospects  might  founder  on  misunderstandings  between  the  Republic 
of  Korea  and  the  U.N.  Command,  the  C.C.I.A.  Director  flew  to  Korea  for 
consultations  with  leaders  in  church  and  government  circles  on  behalf  of 
mutual  understanding  and  agreement. 

In  pursuance  of  its  aims  to  promote  reconciliation  and  to  safeguard  human 
rights,  the  Commission  has  also  made  representations  in  regard  to  the  post- 
World  War  II  Peace  Treaties,  the  holding  of  supervised  elections  in  Germany, 
and  the  work  of  the  U.N.  Special  Commission  on  Prisoners  of  War. 

As  for  the  positive  development  of  the  United  Nations,  the  C.C.I.A. 
Executive,  in  its  1953  statement,  “Christians  Look  at  the  United  Nations,” 
stressed  the  substantial  achievements  of  the  U.N.  despite  the  handicaps  under 
which  it  was  forced  to  operate,  such  as  the  difficulties  of  cooperation  among 
sovereign  states,  the  abuse  of  the  veto,  the  tendency  of  representatives  to 
look  at  international  questions  on  the  basis  of  national  or  ideological  interest 
rather  than  merit.  The  Committee  held  that  the  U.N.  and  related  agencies 
provided  an  instrument  for  the  “development  of  international  law,  the  just 
regulation  of  common  interest  of  nations  as  well  as  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes,  and  the  discouragement  of  threats  to  peace.”  Through  such 
cooperation,  it  stated,  “conditions  essential  to  the  rule  of  law  in  the  world” 
could  be  developed.  Emphasizing  also  the  coordination  of  activities  for  human 
welfare,  as  technical  assistance,  efforts  for  human  rights,  and  services  for 
refugees  and  migrants,  the  Committee  stated  : 

The  United  Nations  needs  and  deserves  the  discerning  and  active  support  of 
Christians.  The  valid  purposes  of  the  Charter  can  be  served  neither  by  Utopian 
illusions  nor  by  irresponsible  defeatism,  but  only  by  the  constructive  support  of 
all  people  of  good  will.  The  tremendous  task  of  developing  effective  international 
machinery  cannot  be  performed  within  a  few  years,  but  only  by  the  patient  and 
cumulative  effort  of  generations.  To  aid  in  this  task  is  a  Christian  duty. 
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As  for  Charter  revision  the  C.C.I.A.  Executive  in  August  1953  called  for 
Christian  alertness  to  encourage  revisions  which  would  strengthen  the  Charter 
as  well  as  to  guard  against  steps  which  would  weaken  it.  The  Executive 
stressed  the  need  for  a  new  confidence  and  a  sound  moral  foundation  for 
any  fundamental  revision.  It  also  stated  : 


The  present  structure  is  flexible  enough  to  permit  more  adequate  procedures  if 
public  opinion  can  be  sufficiently  informed  and  aroused.  The  growth  of  the  United 
Nations  requires  fuller  cooperation  on  the  part  of  member  states  in  honouring  their 
common  commitment.  We  therefore  call  on  Christians  everywhere  to  study,  pray, 
and  work  for  a  better  fulfilment  of  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 


Human  Rights  and  Religious  Liberty 

Since  Amsterdam,  the  effort  to  bring  a  Christian  influence  to  bear  on  the 
recognition  of  international  standards  of  human  rights  has  been  maintained. 
The  work  of  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights  for  an  international 
bill  of  rights  was  a  predominant  concern  in  the  initial  phase  of  the  C.C.I.A. 
and  remains  a  major  interest.  All  meetings  of  the  Commission  have  been 
attended,  and  several  representations  made,  in  line  with  guidance  by  the 
C.C.I.A.  Executive,  and  after  consultations  with  church  leaders  of  many 
countries. 

While  this  work  is  too  extensive  to  detail  here,  the  lines  of  action  laid 
down  by  the  C.C.I.A.  Executive  can  be  briefly  indicated.  After  the  adoption 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  on  10  December,  1948,  the 
C.C.I.A.  has  taken  all  possible  steps  to  give  effect  in  practice  to  the  standards 
established  by  the  Declaration,  to  develop  legally  binding  instruments  in 
international  covenants,  and  to  encourage  other  forms  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  action  to  promote  the  observance  of  human  rights. 

In  1949-50,  the  C.C.I.A.  undertook  at  the  request  of  the  World  Council 
a  study  of  “Religious  Freedom  in  Face  of  Dominant  Forces,”  and  submitted 
“a  comprehensive  plan  for  promoting  the  observance  of  religious  freedom.” 

A  number  of  situations  involving  denials  of  religious  freedom  and  related 
rights  have  come  before  the  C.C.I.A.  In  1949  C.C.I.A.  officers,  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  from  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  stressed  the  importance  of 
safeguards  for  human  rights  in  any  plan  for  the  internationalisation  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Concern  has  been  expressed  over  the  refusal  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
and  Rumania  to  cooperate  in  an  examination  of  charges  of  treaty  violations 
of  human  rights.  Governmental  negotiations  have  been  initiated  to  facilitate 
the  return  of  church  and  mission  property.  The  repatriation  of  Greek 
children  has  been  urged  in  repeated  actions.  The  situation  of  the  Indian 
minority  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  been  of  concern.  Considerable 
attention  has  been  given  to  denials  of  religious  freedom  to  Evangelical  Chris¬ 
tians  in  Colombia,  and  to  the  situation  in  other  countries  where  there  is  a 
dominant  religion,  including  Italy,  Spain,  Pakistan  and  Indonesia.  Attacks 
upon  the  churches  in  Eastern  Germany  have  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  governments. 
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The  C.C.I.A.  Executive  stated  in  1951  :  “Every  denial  of  fundamental 
rights  should  be  made  known  and  resisted.”  But  the  C.C.I.A.  has  lacked 
the  extensive  resources  required  for  a  first-hand  investigation  of  such  situations. 

International  Regulations  of  Armaments 

In  a  1950  mailing  on  the  dangers  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  the  C.C.I.A. 
officers  put  forward  four  principles  as  guides  for  action  and  moral  judgment : 
the  willingness  of  governments  to  take  the  initiative  for  consultations  on  inter¬ 
national  control  of  armaments,  their  willingness  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation,  their  willingness  to  take  reasonable  risks  to  secure 
agreement,  and  their  willingness  to  delegate  such  authority  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  effective  multilateral  control.  The  letter  also  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  measures  to  promote  constructive  international  cooperation  as  a 
means  to  agreement. 

The  C.C.I.A.  Executive  in  1950  stated  that  the  outlawing  of  atomic 
weapons  was  not  enough :  a  workable  means  of  restraining  every  aggressor, 
effective  measures  of  inspection  and  continuous  international  supervision,  and 
a  new  birth  of  mutual  confidence  requiring  a  transformation  of  basic  attitudes 
were  also  required.  As  the  Committee  said  in  1951  :  “There  must  first  be 
sufficient  mutual  trust  and  good  faith  between  nations  to  ensure  that  agree¬ 
ments  will  be  honoured.”  The  officers  of  C.C.I.A.,  pointing  out  that  the 
“reduction  of  armaments  is  not  an  arithmetical  proposition,  but  a  political  and, 
above  all,  a  moral  problem,”  suggested  an  “international  combined  force” 
under  the  U.N.  as  a  starting  point  for  progressive  reduction  of  national 
armaments,  under  effective  and  continuous  U.N.  inspection  and  control. 

This  point  of  view  was  pressed  at  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  where  the  reduction  of  armaments  was  the  object  of  concentrated 
attention.  The  proposal  of  C.C.I.A.  officers  for  a  comprehensive  system  of 
peace  observation  commissions  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  The 
C.C.I.A.  Executive  has  pressed  for  more  extensive  use  of  the  U.N.  Peace 
Observation  Commission. 

International  Economic  Cooperation 

The  main  issue  in  this  area  dealt  with  by  the  Commission  has  been  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  for  economic  and  social  development.  This  has  become  a 
principal  concern  in  recent  years,  especially  in  consultative  relations  with 
FAO,  UNESCO,  and  the  technical  assistance  agencies  of  the  U.N. 

The  C.C.I.A.  Executive  in  1951  set  forth  certain  guiding  principles  in  this 
field.  Stated  briefly,  these  stressed  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  people  in 
underdeveloped  regions,  a  genuine  desire  for  self-development,  a  selection  of 
experts  with  integrity  and  insight,  a  vigorous  effort  to  train  indigenous  experts, 
a  concentration  on  improvements  which  affect  the  broad  masses,  a  cooperative 
attitude  on  the  part  of  all  assisting  agencies,  a  commitment  to  persevere  in  a 
long-range  programme.  The  statement  also  made  suggestions  as  to  Christian 
contributions  to  this  international  effort,  through  helping  to  create  and  sustain 
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a  favorable  moral  climate,  urging  qualified  laymen  to  find  vocations  in  this 
field,  and  improving  the  technical  assistance  extended  through  missionary 
institutions. 

In  regard  to  the  U.N.  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Programme  the 
C.C.I.A.  Executive  in  1952  stressed  the  need  for  more  sufficient  resources, 
the  importance  of  integration  of  projects  at  the  field  level,  the  need  for  longer- 
range  evaluation  of  programmes  and  unmet  needs,  and  the  value  of  supple¬ 
mentary  undertakings  by  private  agencies  to  relate  such  programmes  “more 
quickly  to  human  needs  at  the  community  level  through  the  training  of  indi¬ 
genous  leaders  for  community  reconstruction.”  The  Committee  also  approved 
a  statement  prepared  by  its  Advisory  Committee  on  FAO,  entitled  “Christian 
Concerns  in  Food  and  Agriculture,”  to  provide  general  guidance  for  the  con¬ 
sultative  relationship  to  FAO.  In  addition  to  this  relationship  and  the  con¬ 
siderable  consultative  contacts  with  UNESCO,  a  closer  informal  relationship 
with  the  U.N.  agencies  in  this  field  has  developed. 

At  its  1953  meeting,  the  C.C.I.A.  Executive  emphasized  the  need  for 
better  integration  of  multilateral  and  bilateral  assistance  schemes,  the  further 
development  of  the  resident  representative  system  to  provide  cooperative  centres 
at  the  field  level,  full  cooperation  with  local  inhabitants,  and  more  serious 
efforts  to  provide  the  financial  support  for  the  sound  and  steady  growth  of 
technical  assistance  programmes  “urgently  needed  as  an  earnest  of  the  world’s 
concern  for  social  reconstruction.”  This  last  point  was  stressed  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  C.C.I.A.  and  national  commissions  in  governmental  contacts, 
prior  to  the  critical  U.N.  Technical  Assistance  Conference,  in  November 
1953,  which  pledged  a  slight  increase  for  the  1954  programme. 

The  C.C.I.A.  Executive  in  August  1953  also  supported  “adequate  planning 
for  international  financial  assistance  for  economic  and  social  development, 
particularly  when  its  aim  is  to  help  establish  conditions  in  less  developed 
regions  which  will  enlist  expanding  capital  investment,  both  private  and 
public,  both  domestic  and  foreign.” 

The  Advancement  of  Dependent  Peoples 

The  C.C.I.A.  has  recognized  both  the  urgency  of  constructive  solutions 
for  the  problems  of  non-self-governing  peoples  and  also  the  great  complexity 
of  these  problems.  The  limits  as  well  as  the  potential  value  of  action  at  the 
international  level  have  been  taken  into  account,  and  great  importance 
attached  to  action  by  Christian  agencies  at  the  national  level.  For  each  nation 
must  accept  for  itself  “the  obligation  to  promote  to  the  utmost  the  well-being 
of  dependent  peoples  including  their  advance  toward  self-government  and 
the  development  of  their  free  political  institutions”  (C.C.I.A.  Aims). 

In  line  with  this  objective,  the  C.C.I.A.  has  followed  the  work  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council  and  the  General  Assembly’s  Committee  on  Information 
from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories,  and  officers  have  had  a  number  of  con¬ 
sultations  with  U.N.  and  government  officials  to  explore  ways  of  informal 
cooperation.  Among  the  issues  which  the  C.C.I.A.  has  followed  are  South 
West  Africa,  Morocco,  Tunisia  and  Cyprus. 
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Social  and  Humanitarian  Enterprises 

The  main  work  of  the  C.C.I.A.  under  the  objective  of  promoting  “inter¬ 
national  social,  cultural,  educational,  and  humanitarian  enterprises,”  aside 
from  the  consultative  relationship  to  UNESCO,  has  been  carried  on  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  needs  of  refugees  and  migrants.  This  work  at  the  inter-govern¬ 
mental  level  has  grown  to  the  point  that,  with  the  generous  assistance  of  the 
W.C.C.  Department  of  Inter- Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees,  a  secretary 
was  added  in  1952  to  the  C.C.I.A.  staff  with  major  responsibility  in  this  field. 

The  C.C.I.A.  has  played  an  active  role  in  the  task  of  establishing  and 
strengthening  the  Office  of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 
Changes  made  in  the  draft  Statute  for  a  High  Commissioner  reflect  a  number 
of  the  improvements  sought  by  the  C.C.I.A. 

Support  for  authorisation  to  raise  a  voluntary  International  Assistance 
Fund  and  to  provide  a  more  adequate  administrative  budget  for  the  High 
Commissioner  was  given  at  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
through  communications  and  personal  representations.  The  W.C.C.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  and  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation  have  cooperated  with  the  High  Commissioner  in  the  application 
of  the  Fund  to  refugee  needs. 

The  C.C.I.A.  Executive  has  also  urged  governments  to  sign  and  ratify 
the  U.N.  Convention  on  Refugees  and  to  take  more  generous  action  to  relieve 
and  resolve  the  refugee  problem.  Through  its  Adviser  on  Refugee  Problems, 
the  C.C.I.A.  has  played  a  part  in  a  number  of  inter-governmental  and  non¬ 
governmental  conferences  on  broader  aspects  of  the  problem  of  migration. 
The  need  for  continuing  support  of  the  relief  activities  of  the  U.N.  Children’s 
Fund  has  been  stressed  in  C.C.I.A.  deliberations  and  contacts. 

Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  plight  of  Palestinian  and  Korean 
refugees.  In  regard  to  the  former,  C.C.I.A.  representatives  were  active  in 
support  of  a  U.N.  relief  programme  in  1949,  subsequently  approved  by  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly.  In  line  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Beirut 
Conference  in  1951,  the  C.C.I.A.  supported  the  plan,  later  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  for  a  fund  of  250  million  dollars  and  provision  of  “homes 
and  jobs  for  refugees  without  prejudice  to  their  rights  of  repatriation  or  com¬ 
pensation.”  The  C.C.I.A.  has  recognized,  however,  that  the  political  and 
economic  conditions  necessary  for  a  lasting  settlement  have  not  been  achieved. 

In  regard  to  Korean  relief,  the  necessity  for  preserving  the  identity  of 
church  and  mission  agencies  in  cooperative  efforts  has  been  stressed.  Liaison 
has  been  maintained  with  the  U.N.  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  (UNKRA), 
and  in  1953  C.C.I.A.  representatives  visited  Korea  to  consult  with  officials 
on  behalf  of  the  churches’  concerns  for  relief  and  reconstruction  efforts  in  that 
war-torn  land. 

Considerable  consultative  contacts  have  been  developed  with  UNESCO. 
The  C.C.I.A.  has  drawn  the  attention  of  churches  and  missionary  agencies 
to  sections  of  the  UNESCO  programme  —  fundamental  education,  social 
sciences,  mass  communications  and  technical  assistance,  and  transmitted  to 
the  organisation  the  experience  and  judgment  of  Christain  leaders  and  groups. 
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Needs 


The  work  of  the  C.C.I.A.  has  been  carried  on  with  a  sense  of  the  limi¬ 
tations  inherent  in  such  an  effort,  the  modest  achievements  in  the  face  of 
immense  needs,  and  the  challenging  potentialities  to  which  the  brief  history 
of  the  Commission  clearly  points. 

The  study  and  clarification  of  the  theological  presuppositions  of  the 
churches’  witness  in  international  affairs  is  a  task  which  the  Commission  has 
not  attempted  and  for  which  it  is  not  equipped.  But  the  C.C.I.A.  recognises 
the  need  for  such  an  effort  to  undergird  its  work. 

A  more  vigorous  effort  to  stimulate  and  help  national  commissions  of  the 
churches  on  international  affairs  is  a  clear  need  for  which  the  C.C.I.A. 
presently  lacks  personnel  and  budget.  The  importance  of  broadening  the 
base  of  ecumenical  work  in  this  field  through  education  and  action  programmes 
at  the  national  level  is  evident,  in  view  of  potentialities  presently  untapped 
in  many  countries. 

The  task  of  securing  more  adequate  background  studies  of  current  inter¬ 
national  problems  is  another  unmet  challenge.  It  is  recognised  that  con¬ 
tinuing  study  groups  with  specialised  competence  and  knowledge  of  church 
experience  in  different  countries  would  provide  a  valuable  asset  to  the  work 
of  the  Commission. 

The  concerns  of  Christians  everywhere  over  denials  of  human  rights  merit 
a  mechanism  for  first-hand  investigation  and  report.  There  are  opportunities 
here  which  can  be  seized  only  if  substantial  new  resources  are  provided. 

Justification  for  the  kind  of  work  which  the  C.C.I.A.  has  undertaken 
must  in  the  final  analysis  lie  beyond  any  success  or  failure  which  has  attended 
its  efforts.  The  Christian  who  has  experienced  the  peace  of  God  which  passes 
all  understanding  must  seek  peace  among  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the 
world.  The  Christian  who  by  faith  apprehends  the  righteousness  which  God 
in  His  mercy  has  wrought  must  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  seek  justice  for 
all  men.  The  Christian  who  has  experienced  the  liberty  with  which  Christ 
has  set  men  free  must  press  for  a  society  in  which  God’s  children  may  fulfil 
the  destiny  which  He  has  fixed  for  them.  The  Christian  witness  for  peace, 
justice  and  freedom  is  an  imperative  implication  of  the  Christian  Gospel. 
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THE  EAST  ASIA  SECRETARIAT 


The  roots  of  this  appointment  go  back  more  than  a  decade.  Even  as 
early  as  1938,  the  possibility  of  an  office  of  the  International  Mis¬ 
sionary  Council  in  East  Asia  was  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
I.M.C.  at  Tambaram,  India.  But  war  intervened  and  prevented  steps  being 
taken  to  bring  it  about.  Later  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  even  while 
in  the  process  of  formation,  began  to  be  interested  in  the  proposal.  In  1947 
the  principle  of  a  Joint  Office  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  and 
the  World  Council  in  East  Asia  was  approved,  but  it  was  felt  that  prior  to 
its  establishment,  an  East  Asia  Commission  should  be  appointed  to  plan  for 
an  East  Asia  Conference  which  would  then  make  concrete  proposals  regard¬ 
ing  the  East  Asia  Secretariat.  Such  a  conference  was  held  at  Bangkok, 
Thailand,  in  December  1949,  and  it  recommended  “that  a  Joint  Secretary  of 
the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
to  work  among  churches  and  Christian  councils  of  East  Asia,  be  appointed 
jointly  by  the  parent  bodies,  after  consultation  with  their  constituent  orga¬ 
nisations  and  member  churches  in  East  Asia.”  It  was  hoped  that  this  person 
would  give  his  full  time  to  visiting  the  churches  and  Christian  councils  in 
East  Asia.  His  aim  would  be  to  help  the  churches  to  share  more  fully  their 
thought  and  experience,  with  a  view  to  strengthening  them  in  their  evan¬ 
gelistic  task  in  East  Asia,  and  to  establish  closer  contact  between  the  East 
Asian  churches  and  councils  and  the  whole  ecumenical  movement. 

On  April  1,  1951,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rajah  B.  Manikam,  at  that  time  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  National  Christian  Council  of  India,  was  appointed  East 
Asia  Secretary  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  He  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Missionary  Council  and  the  World  Council,  and  is  guided  in  his 
work  by  the  two  General  Secretaries.  This  arrangement  has  worked  excel¬ 
lently. 

The  significance  of  this  appointment  cannot  be  overemphasized.  It  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  East  Asia  Secretary,  because 
of  his  relationship  to  both  Councils,  symbolises  in  himself  the  close  associa¬ 
tion  that  exists  between  them.  His  appointment  brings  out  the  importance 
that  is  attached  to  the  part  played  by  the  younger  churches  in  ecumenical 
thinking  and  planning. 

East  Asia  represents  four  great  non-Christian  religious  cultures,  Hindu, 
Buddhist,  Islamic  and  Confucian.  While  the  centre  of  Islam  may  be  else¬ 
where,  a  large  proportion  of  Moslems  live  in  this  area,  and  the  largest  Moslem 
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state  (Pakistan)  lies  in  this  region.  East  Asia  contains  more  than  half  of  the 
Christians  and  more  than  eighty-five  percent  of  Christian  colleges  and  schools 
in  all  mission  lands.  It  is  in  this  area,  more  than  any  other,  that  Christianity 
has  to  come  to  grips  with  the  great  non-Christian  religions. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  churches  in  Asia  which  are  mostly  minority 
groups,  set  amidst  vast  non-Christian  populations  but  facing  common  prob¬ 
lems,  should  draw  closer  to  one  another,  pool  their  experiences  and  insights, 
deepen  their  fellowship  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  share,  more  than  they  have 
hitherto  done,  in  the  common  task  of  the  evangelisation  of  East  Asia.  There¬ 
fore  the  task  of  the  East  Asia  Secretary  is  more  pastoral  than  administrative. 
He  travels  among  the  churches  in  East  Asia  and  strengthens  by  his  visits  the 
bonds  of  fellowship  and  “partnership  in  obedience”  that  exist  among  them. 
However,  this  linking  together  of  the  East  Asian  churches  is  not  to  encourage 
regionalism  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  These  churches  are  in  and  of 
East  Asia,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  in  and  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 
As  East  Asian  churches,  they  must  make  their  contribution  to  the  total  life 
of  the  Church  in  the  world. 

During  1951,  Dr.  Manikam  visited  the  national  Christian  councils  and 
member  churches  of  the  World  Council  in  Malaya,  Singapore,  Indonesia  and 
India.  At  the  end  of  1951  he  held  at  Singapore  an  East  Asia  Christian  Litera¬ 
ture  Conference  which  brought  together,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
East  Asia,  representatives  of  Christian  literature  agencies  in  these  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  pooling  experiences,  taking  counsel  with  one  another  and 
planning  for  the  future.  He  also  attended  in  December  1951  the  Asian  Univer¬ 
sity  Professors’  Conference  at  Bandung,  Indonesia  which  had  been  arranged 
by  the  World’s  Student  Christian  Federation. 

The  year  1952  began  with  another  World’s  Student  Christian  Federation 
meeting,  the  Asian  Student  Leaders’  Training  Institute  at  Jogjakarta,  Indo¬ 
nesia.  Later  an  all-Indonesia  theological  conference  was  convened  at  the 
request  of  the  East  Asia  Secretary  at  Bandung.  During  the  next  few  weeks 
he  visited  the  churches  in  the  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  Timor,  Bali  and  Java. 
The  following  months  saw  him  in  Hong  Kong  and  in  several  places  in  Japan, 
South  Korea,  Formosa,  Singapore  and  India.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  he  was  at  the  World  Conference  of  Christian  Youth  at  Kottayam  and 
the  Central  Committee  meeting  at  Lucknow,  India.  He  chaired  the  East 
Asia  Study  Conference  prior  to  the  Central  Committee  meeting. 

During  1953,  Dr.  Manikam  visited  a  number  of  centres  in  Burma,  Thai¬ 
land,  Indo-China,  Singapore,  Indonesia,  Malaya,  India,  East  Pakistan,  West 
Pakistan  and  Ceylon.  During  the  summer  months  of  every  year  he  had 
been  to  the  European  continent  and  Great  Britain  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
World  Council  and  the  International  Missionary  Council,  and  to  confer  with 
the  Missionary  Societies  at  work  in  the  East  Asian  countries.  Dr.  Manikam’s 
presence  at  meetings  of  the  Central  and  Executive  Committees  of  the  World 
Council  has  been  of  very  real  service  to  their  deliberations. 
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During  1954,  the  East  Asia  Secretary  plans  visits  to  the  Philippines, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Fiji.  It  has  not  been  possible  for  him  to  visit 
China  as  yet.  These  visits  have  brought  a  sense  of  fellowship  among  the 
East  Asian  churches  that  has  not  existed  before,  have  given  greater  reality 
to  their  place  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  at  the  same  time  have  brought 
the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the  World  Council  closer  to  these 
churches. 


THE  NEW  YORK  OFFICE 


Before  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  there  were  two  organisations  in  the 
United  States  which  promoted  the  interests  of  the  World  Council. 
The  first  was  the  American  Committee  for  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  and  the  second  the  Friends  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
Incorporated.  Both  these  bodies  played  an  indispensable  part  in  making 
the  First  Assembly  possible.  But  the  actual  formation  of  the  World  Council 
naturally  led  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  practical  relationships  of  the  World 
Council  with  the  United  States.  The  result  was  the  founding  of  a  New  York 
Office  of  the  World  Council  and  the  creation  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
Conference  of  U.S.A.  Member  Churches.  The  Friends  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  Incorporated,  remained  unaffected  by  the  changes.  The  New 
York  Office  and  the  Conference  of  U.S.A.  Member  Churches  have  been 
closely  related  at  the  staff  level,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  report  they  should 
be  clearly  distinguished. 

The  New  York  Office  of  the  World  Council 

There  is  such  a  large  number  of  member  churches  in  the  United  States, 
with  so  considerable  a  membership,  that  the  necessity  of  a  New  York  Office 
of  the  World  Council  was  at  once  apparent.  There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
task  of  keeping  the  American  churches  fully  in  touch  with  all  aspects  of  the 
life  of  the  World  Council,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  need  for  an  office 
concerned  with  securing  the  financial  contributions  of  the  churches  to  the 
World  Council’s  budget.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  should  not  only  set  up  a  New  York  Office,  but  should  decide  that  it 
should  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Associate  General  Secretary  “for  Promo¬ 
tion,”  or,  to  use  a  later  and  better  title,  “of  Interpretation  and  Support.” 
This  post  was  held  by  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Leiper  until  his  resignation  in  the 
summer  of  1952.  Both  the  Central  and  Executive  Committees  have  recorded 
their  deep  appreciation  of  Dr.  Leiper’s  services  as  Secretary  of  the  American 
Committee  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches  prior  to  the  Amsterdam 
Assembly,  and  as  an  Associate  General  Secretary  in  the  critical  and  formative 
first  four  years  of  the  Council’s  life.  But  the  debt  which  the  whole  ecumenical 
movement  owes  to  this  valiant  worker  on  its  behalf  should  certainly  be 
acknowledged  in  this  report. 

Since  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  the  contributions  of  the  American 
churches  to  the  World  Council  budget  have  been  secured  through  the  New 
York  Office.  In  theory,  this  requires  only  transmission  of  funds  from  central 
treasuries  of  member  denominations.  In  fact,  a  great  deal  of  activity  has  been 
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required  to  ensure  the  regular  payment  of  these  funds,  and  some  member 
churches  leave  the  promotion  of  giving  for  the  Geneva  budget,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  to  the  New  York  Office.  This  involves  mail  appeals  to  individuals 
and  local  congregations. 

But  the  New  York  Office  has  also  proved  a  most  valuable  centre  for  all 
World  Council  activities  and  interests.  It  has  been  frequently  used  as  their 
base  by  visiting  members  of  staff  and  representatives  of  churches  in  other 
countries.  Special  editions  of  World  Council  publications,  for  example  of 
the  Study  Department,  have  been  published  for  the  American  churches.  At 
the  centre  of  this  work  has  been  the  Rev.  Robert  S.  Bilheimer  as  Programme 
Secretary,  but  his  activities  have  been  wider  in  that  he  has  assisted  the  General 
Secretary  at  all  meetings  of  the  Central  and  Executive  Committees,  and  in 
August  1951  was  appointed  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Evanston  Assembly. 

The  Youth  Department  has  maintained  part  of  its  world  administration 
in  New  York.  The  Rev.  William  Keys  came  to  the  World  Council 
staff  from  that  of  the  American  Committee  for  the  World  Council,  and 
worked  out  of  the  New  York  Office  until  the  end  of  1952.  The  Youth  Depart¬ 
ment’s  work  has  now  been  replanned,  and  Miss  Frances  Maeda  is  secretary 
in  the  New  York  Office. 

In  1950  another  development  took  place  which  strengthened  the  World 
Council  staff  representation  in  New  York.  The  Conference  of  U.S.A.  Member 
Churches  appointed  an  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Department  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees,  and  asked  for  staff  help  in  relation  to 
it.  Dr.  Wayland  Zwayer  then  became  a  Secretary  of  the  Department,  in 
addition  to  his  major  responsibility  as  a  staff  member  of  the  Central  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Church  World  Service  of  the  National  Council. 


The  Conference  of  U.S.A.  Member  Churches 

After  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  the  American  Committee  for  the  World 
Council  went  into  “a  process  of  dissolution.”  But  happily  the  hiatus  was 
filled  within  a  few  months.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  in 
February  1949  authorisation  was  given  for  the  setting  up  of  “the  World 
Council  of  Churches  Conference  of  U.S.A.  Member  Churches.”  Two  im¬ 
portant  provisions  were  made.  The  first  was  that  Dr.  Leiper  should  be  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary  of  the  Conference ;  and  the  second  that  the  Conference  should 
have  the  right  “to  adopt  in  its  own  responsibility  an  additional  budget  for 
supplementary  services  in  the  U.S.A.  in  support  of  the  adopted  World  Council 
of  Churches  program.”  These  two  provisions  ensured  good  relations  with 
the  New  York  Office  of  the  World  Council. 

When  the  Central  Committee,  meeting  at  Chichester  in  1949  “agreed  to 
receive  with  gratification  the  report  of  the  organisation  of  the  Conference  of 
U.S.A.  Member  Churches,”  three  responsibilities  were  specially  mentioned. 

The  task  of  the  Conference  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil. . .  The  Conference  assumes  responsibility  for  securing  funds  for  the 
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World  Council  in  the  United  States. . .  A  further  responsibility  is  for  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  World  Council  to  the  churches  and  the  general  public.” 
Because  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Leiper  and  two  of  his  colleagues  in  the  New 
York  Office  had  been  for  many  years  closely  related  to  the  growing  ecumenical 
movement  in  its  earlier  forms,  they  were  prepared  by  experience  to  accept 
the  new  assignments  without  delay.  What  is  even  more  important,  they  had 
through  the  years  established  relations  with  organisations  and  individuals 
dedicated  to  the  ecumenical  cause.  Ties  thus  already  established  proved  to 
be  of  incalculable  value  as  the  new  work  progressed. 

Publications  developed  by  this  office  prior  to  Amsterdam  included  the 
magazine  Christendom.  This  was  given  up  after  Amsterdam  and  its  interest 
merged  with  The  Ecumenical  Review.  The  circulation  of  the  latter  in  America 
has  been  cared  for  by  the  Conference  Office.  The  Ecumenical  Courier  pub¬ 
lished  bi-monthly,  has  been  a  valuable  aid  to  the  process  of  interpreting  the 
Council  and  informing  its  friends.  It  reaches  only  some  12,000  persons  but 
they  are  often  in  pivotal  positions  and  many  of  its  items  are  selected  for 
republication  in  larger  media.  An  American  Edition  of  the  Ecumenical  Press 
Service,  has  been  regularly  provided  by  the  Public  Relations  Department 
and  has  been  subsidized  by  the  Conference  budget  since  it  does  not  pay  for 
itself.  In  addition  to  these  regular  publications  there  have  been  many  books, 
booklets,  pamphlets,  posters,  charts  and  study  outlines  prepared  and  cir¬ 
culated  by  the  staff  to  a  growing  constituency.  The  solicitation  of  funds  for 
the  Conference  budget  involves  personal  contacts  with  individuals,  funds, 
foundations,  and  many  local  churches  —  some  of  them  belonging  to  deno¬ 
minations  which  have  not  as  yet  joined  the  W.C.C. 

The  Friends  of  the  World  Council,  Incorporated 

“The  Friends  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Incorporated”  was  organ¬ 
ised  some  years  before  Amsterdam  as  a  means  of  relating  more  persons  to 
the  program  and  activity  of  the  World  Council  —  and  to  “promote  the  growth 
of  ecumenical  consciousness.”  It  was  to  this  body  that  Mr.  John  D. Rocke¬ 
feller,  Jr.,  made  several  large  gifts  for  Reconstruction  and  Inter-Church  Aid 
and  for  the  Ecumenical  Institute.  All  those  persons  or  local  churches  contri¬ 
buting  through  the  New  York  Office  to  the  W.C.C.  activities  in  any  form 
are  enrolled  as  members  of  the  “Friends.”  Although  the  membership  is  not 
numerically  impressive  each  member  may  be  considered  as  a  “centre  of  ecu¬ 
menical  consciousness.”  The  influence  thus  exerted  in  manifold  ways  is  a 
distinct  help  to  the  development  of  the  movement.  While  not  a  policy-making 
body  in  any  sense,  it  may  be  regarded  as  having  provided  a  distinctive  aid 
in  the  process  of  securing  not  only  support  but  intelligent  and  creative  interest, 
particularly  among  lay  folk. 

Preparation  for  the  Evanston  Assembly 

One  special  instance  in  which  the  Conference  of  U.S.A.  Member 
Churches  has  rendered  outstanding  service  to  the  World  Council  is  the  arran¬ 
gements  for  the  Second  Assembly.  The  responsibility  for  securing  the  North- 
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western  University  campus  at  Evanston  for  the  Assembly,  for  finding  the 
necessary  financial  backing  and  for  arranging  those  events  which  would 
commend  the  Assembly  to  the  public  has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Conference  and  its  Officers.  Mr.  Bilheimer  has  acted  as  secretary  of  the 
Conference  in  these  matters,  and  so  has  been  able  to  integrate  these  respon¬ 
sibilities  with  the  work  of  the  World  Council  staff  for  the  Assembly. 

Change  of  Name  and  New  Appointment 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  at  Lucknow  in  January  1953, 
considerable  attention  was  paid  to  the  New  York  Office,  within  the  setting 
of  discussion  on  the  provisional  report  of  the  Committee  on  Structure  and 
Functioning.  It  was  then  decided  that  the  future  name  of  the  Conference 
should  be  “The  United  States  Conference  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches.” 
The  result  of  much  deliberation  in  the  ensuing  months  was  the  invitation  of 
the  Executive  Committee  to  Dr.  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert  to  become  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  World  Council  in  New  York.  At  the  same  time  the  United 
States  Conference  invited  Dr.  Cavert  to  become  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Conference.  Dr.  Cavert’s  acceptance  of  both  these  invitations  and  his  entering 
into  office  in  February  1954  have  assured,  not  only  the  continuation,  but 
the  development  on  fresh  lines  in  a  new  period  of  service  of  this  vitally  im¬ 
portant  centre  of  the  World  Council’s  life. 


THE  LONDON  OFFICE 


London  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  S.  Tomkins,  as  an  Asso¬ 
ciate  General  Secretary,  until  his  resignation  at  the  end  of  1952.  Mr. 
J  Tomkins  was  also  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order,  and  gave  special  consideration  to  contacts  with  the  Orthodox 
churches.  During  the  period  immediately  following  the  war  it  was  extremely 
valuable  to  have  a  member  of  staff  based  in  London.  In  the  course  of  1953, 
however,  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  was  moved  to 
Geneva,  and  the  London  office  has  therefore  been  used  largely  as  a  centre 
of  important  financial  transactions  in  the  sterling  area.  The  recommendation 
in  the  Proposal  on  Structure  and  Functioning  is  that  this  office  should  be 
closed  after  the  Second  Assembly,  and  any  remaining  functions  handed  over 
by  arrangement  to  the  care  of  the  British  Council  of  Churches. 
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APPENDICES 


ACTIONS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  AND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEES 


This  Appendix  contains  some  of  the  important  pronouncements  of  the  Central 
and  Executive  Committees,  although  it  by  no  means  includes  all  the  statements 
made  on  subjects  of  international  concern.  World  Council  committees  also  dis¬ 
cussed  many  matters  which  were  the  subject  of  statements  by  the  C.C.I.A. 


APPENDIX  A-1 

Statement  of  the  Central  Committee  on  Religious  Liberty 
Chichester,  England,  July,  1949 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  meeting  at  Chichester, 
is  deeply  disturbed  by  the  increasing  hindrances  which  many  of  its  member  Churches 
encounter  in  giving  their  witness  to  Jesus  Christ.  Revolutionary  movements  are 
on  foot  and  their  end  no  man  can  foresee.  The  Churches  themselves  must  bear 
no  small  part  of  the  blame  for  the  resentments  among  the  underprivileged  masses 
of  the  world,  since  their  own  efforts  to  realise  the  brotherhood  of  man  have  been 
so  weak.  But  justice  in  human  society  is  not  to  be  won  by  totalitarian  methods. 
The  totalitarian  doctrine  is  a  false  doctrine.  It  teaches  that  in  order  to  gain  a  social 
or  political  end  everything  is  permitted.  It  maintains  the  complete  self-sufficiency 
of  man.  It  sets  political  power  in  the  place  of  God.  It  denies  the  existence  of  abso¬ 
lute  moral  standards.  It  moulds  the  minds  of  the  young  in  a  pattern  opposed  to 
the  message  of  the  Gospel.  It  sanctions  the  use  of  all  manner  of  means  to  over¬ 
throw  all  other  views  and  ways  of  life. 

We  call  statesmen  and  all  men  who  in  every  nation  seek  social  justice  to  consider 
this  truth  :  a  peaceful  and  stable  order  can  only  be  built  upon  foundations  of 
righteousness,  of  right  relations  between  man  and  God  and  between  man  and  man. 
Only  the  recognition  that  man  has  ends  and  loyalties  beyond  the  State  will  ensure 
true  justice  to  the  human  person.  Religious  freedom  is  the  condition  and  guardian 
of  all  true  freedom.  We  declare  the  duty  and  the  right  of  the  Church  to  preach 
the  Word  of  God  and  to  proclaim  the  will  of  God.  We  appeal  to  the  Churches  to 
interpret  and  apply  God’s  will  to  all  realms  of  life.  We  warn  the  Churches  in  all 
lands  against  the  danger  of  being  exploited  for  worldly  ends.  In  the  countries  where 
the  State  is  antagonistic  to  the  Christian  religion  or  indeed  wherever  full  religious 
freedom  is  denied,  we  ask  all  Christians  to  remember  that  the  liberty  which  they 
receive  from  their  Lord  cannot  be  taken  away  by  the  violence  or  threat  of  any 
worldly  power,  or  destroyed  by  suffering.  Therefore,  we  urge  the  Churches  to  bear 
clear  corporate  witness  to  the  truth  in  Christ  and  their  ministers  to  continue  to 
preach  the  whole  Gospel.  We  urge  all  Christians  to  stand  firm  in  their  faith,  to 
uphold  Christian  principles  in  practical  life  and  to  secure  Christian  teaching  for 
their  children. 

All  who  bear  the  Christian  name  must  be  true  to  the  living  God.  God  calls  us 
all  to  pray  earnestly  for  one  another  and  to  be  faithful  at  all  seasons  in  our  personal 
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witness.  In  loyalty  to  the  word  that  sounded  forth  from  Amsterdam  we  shall  “stay 
together,”  in  the  certain  knowledge  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.  “Stand  fast  therefore 
in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  you  free.” 


APPENDIX  A-2 

Statement  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  Hydrogen  Bomb 
Bossey,  Switzerland,  February,  1950 

The  hydrogen  bomb  is  the  latest  and  most  terrible  step  in  the  crescendo  of  war¬ 
fare  which  has  changed  war  from  a  fight  between  men  and  nations  to  a  mass  murder 
of  human  life.  Man’s  rebellion  against  his  Creator  has  reached  such  a  point  that, 
unless  stayed,  it  will  bring  self-destruction  upon  him.  All  this  is  a  perversion ;  it 
is  against  the  moral  order  by  which  man  is  bound ;  it  is  sin  against  God. 

All  men  have  responsibilities  before  God  as  they  face  the  grave  issues  raised  by 
the  hydrogen  bomb  and  other  weapons  of  modern  war.  Let  each  ponder  in  his 
conscience,  be  he  statesman  or  scientist  or  ordinary  citizen,  how  far  his  own  action 
or  attitude  contributes  to  the  danger  of  world  suicide ;  and  what  he  must  do  to 
prevent  it,  and  to  bring  the  nations  to  understand  and  serve  one  another. 

The  governments  of  the  nations  have  an  inescapable  responsibility  at  this  hour. 
The  world  is  divided  into  hostile  camps  through  suspicion  and  distrust,  and  through 
the  failure  of  the  nations  to  bring  their  mutual  relations  within  an  agreed  system 
of  justice  and  order.  As  representatives  of  Christian  Churches  we  appeal  for  a 
gigantic  new  effort  for  peace.  We  know  how  strenuously  the  governments  have 
discussed  peace  in  the  past.  But  sharp  political  conflicts  continue  and  the  atomic 
danger  develops  uncontrolled.  We  urge  the  governments  to  enter  into  negotiations 
once  again,  and  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  bring  the  present  tragic  deadlock 
to  an  end. 

This  is  the  hour  to  listen  afresh  to  the  Word  of  the  God  Who  is  the  Lord  of 
history.  And  this  is  the  hour  for  earnest  prayer  to  Him.  For  the  fate  of  mankind 
is  in  His  hands.  Those  who  trust  Him  do  not  need  to  fear,  whatever  comes.  He 
is  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  All  are  to  appear  before  His  judg¬ 
ment  seat,  and  to  give  an  account  of  what  they  have  done,  or  have  refused  to  do, 
for  their  fellow  men. 


APPENDIX  A-3 

Resolutions  of  the  Central  Committee  on  Religious  Liberty 

Toronto,  Canada,  July,  1950 

“Whereas,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  International  Missionary 
Council  have  formally  adopted  a  Declaration  on  Religious  Liberty  wherein  they 
set  forth  the  conditions  which  are  essential  to  the  full  exercise  of  religious  freedom  ; 

Whereas,  in  many  countries  restrictions  upon  the  exercise  of  religious  freedom 
are  variously  imposed  by  totalitarian  governments,  by  dominant  religious  majo¬ 
rities,  or  by  religious  groups  seeking  dominance ; 

Whereas,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  July  1949 
adopted  a  statement  condemning  restrictions  upon  religious  freedom  particularly 
in  countries  where  the  state  is  antagonistic  to  religion  and  its  manifestations ; 
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Whereas,  the  attention  of  the  Central  Committee  has  now  been  called  to  serious 
infringements  of  religious  freedom  in  certain  countries  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  is  the  dominant  religion  and  in  regions  in  which  the  Moslem  faith  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  religion ; 

Whereas,  from  countries  where  the  Protestant  or  Orthodox  Churches  are  domi¬ 
nant,  reports  have  been  received  concerning  discrimination  against  religious 
minorities ;  and 

Whereas,  even  if  religious  liberty  is  safe-guarded  by  constitutional  processes, 
it  may  easily  be  neutralized  by  social  and  economic  pressures. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  Resolves  : 

(1)  To  declare  its  opposition  to  all  practices  by  which  governments,  churches, 
or  other  agencies  curb  the  exercise  of  religious  freedom  ;  to  call  upon  the  Churches 
to  disseminate  information  and  to  take  individual  and  collective  action  for  pro¬ 
moting  in  their  own  countries  conditions  under  which  religious  freedom  may  be 
fully  practised ;  and  further,  to  approve  representation  regarding  infringements 
to  governments  or  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  religious  authorities  which 
have  jurisdiction  or  influence  in  the  countries  concerned ; 

(2)  To  encourage  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  pro¬ 
gramme  of  action,  national  and  international,  and  thereby  to  pursue  affirmative, 
preventive  and  remedial  measures  for  promoting  the  observance  of  religious  free¬ 
dom  for  all  men. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  also : 

emphasizes  the  vital  importance  of  incorporating  within  national  constitutions 
adequate  guarantees  of  religious  liberty  ; 

welcomes  the  recent  enactment  of  such  constitutional  safe-guards  in  various 
countries ; 

urges  all  governments  when  drafting  or  amending  constitutions  or  laws  to  secure 
for  all  people  within  their  jurisdictions  the  fundamental  right  of  religious  freedom  ; 
and  when  adequate  standards  have  been  enacted, 

stresses  the  necessity  of  bringing  local  administration  and  practice  into  confor¬ 
mity  with  them. 


APPENDIX  A-4 

The  Church,  the  Churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

A  statement  commended  to  the  churches  for  study  and  comment 
by  the  Central  Committee ,  Toronto ,  Canada ,  July ,  1950 

I.  Introduction 

The  first  Assembly  at  Amsterdam  adopted  a  resolution  on  “the  authority  of 
the  Council”  which  read : 

“The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  composed  of  churches  which  acknowledge  Jesus 
Christ  as  God  and  Saviour.  They  find  their  unity  in  Him.  They  have  not  to  create 
their  unity ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  But  they  know  that  it  is  their  duty  to  make  common 
cause  in  the  search  for  the  expression  of  that  unity  in  work  and  in  life.  The  Council 
desires  to  serve  the  churches,  which  are  its  constituent  members,  as  an  instrument 
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whereby  they  may  bear  witness  together  to  their  common  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  cooperate  in  matters  requiring  united  action.  But  the  Council  is  far  from  desiring 
to  usurp  any  of  the  functions  which  already  belong  to  its  constituent  churches,  or  to 
control  them,  or  to  legislate  for  them,  and  indeed  is  prevented  by  its  constitution  from 
doing  so.  Moreover,  while  earnestly  seeking  fellowship  in  thought  and  action  for  all 
its  members,  the  Council  disavows  any  thought  of  becoming  a  single  unified  church 
structure  independent  of  the  churches  which  have  joined  in  constituting  the  Council, 
or  a  structure  dominated  by  a  centralized  administrative  authority. 

“The  purpose  of  the  Council  is  to  express  its  unity  in  another  way.  Unity  arises 
out  of  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  which,  binding  the  constituent  churches  to  Him, 
binds  them  to  one  another.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Council  that  the  churches 
may  be  bound  closer  to  Christ  and  therefore  closer  to  one  another.  In  the  bond  of  His 
love,  they  will  desire  continually  to  pray  for  one  another  and  to  strengthen  one  another, 
in  worship  and  in  witness,  bearing  one  another’s  burdens  and  so  fulfilling  the  law  of 
Christ.” 

This  statement  authoritatively  answered  some  of  the  questions  which  had  arisen 
about  the  nature  of  the  Council.  But  it  is  clear  that  other  questions  are  now  arising, 
and  some  attempt  to  answer  them  must  be  made,  especially  in  the  face  of  a  number 
of  false  or  inadequate  conceptions  of  the  Council  which  are  being  presented. 


//.  The  need  for  further  statement 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  represents  a  new  and  unprecedented  approach 
to  the  problem  of  inter-church  relationships.  Its  purpose  and  nature  can  be  easily 
misunderstood.  So  it  is  salutary  that  we  should  state  more  clearly  and  definitely 
what  the  World  Council  is  and  what  it  is  not. 

This  more  precise  definition  involves  certain  difficulties.  It  is  not  for  nothing 
that  the  Churches  themselves  have  refrained  from  giving  detailed  and  precise  defi¬ 
nitions  of  the  nature  of  the  Church.  If  this  is  true  of  them,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  World  Council  can  easily  achieve  a  definition  which  has  to  take  account 
of  all  the  various  ecclesiologies  of  its  member  Churches.  The  World  Council  deals 
in  a  provisional  way  with  divisions  between  existing  Churches,  which  ought  not 
to  be,  because  they  contradict  the  very  nature  of  the  Church.  A  situation  such  as 
this  cannot  be  met  in  terms  of  well  established  precedents.  The  main  problem  is 
how  one  can  formulate  the  ecclesiological  implications  of  a  body  in  which  so  many 
different  conceptions  of  the  Church  are  represented,  without  using  the  categories 
or  language  of  one  particular  conception  of  the  Church. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  notion  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  it  will  be  best 
to  begin  by  a  series  of  negations  so  as  to  do  away  at  the  outset  with  certain  mis¬ 
understandings  which  may  easily  arise  or  have  already  arisen,  because  of  the  new¬ 
ness  and  unprecedented  character  of  the  underlying  conception. 

III.  What  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  not 


1)  The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  not  and  must  never  become 
a  Super-Church. 

It  is  not  a  Super-Church.  It  is  not  the  World  Church.  It  is  not  the  Una  Sancta 
of  which  the  Creeds  speak.  This  misunderstanding  arises  again  and  again  although 
it  has  been  denied  as  clearly  as  possible  in  official  pronouncements  of  the  Council. 
It  is  based  on  complete  ignorance  of  the  real  situation  within  the  Council.  For  if 
the  Council  should  in  any  way  violate  its  own  constitutional  principle,  that  it  cannot 
legislate  or  act  for  its  member  Churches,  it  would  cease  to  maintain  the  support 
of  its  membership. 
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In  speaking  of  “member  Churches,”  we  repeat  a  phrase  from  the  Constitution 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches ;  but  membership  in  the  Council  does  not  in 
any  sense  mean  that  the  Churches  belong  to  a  body  which  can  take  decisions  for 
them.  Each  Church  retains  the  constitutional  right  to  ratify  or  to  reject  utterances 
or  actions  of  the  Council.  The  “authority”  of  the  Council  consists  only  “in  the 
weight  which  it  carries  with  the  Churches  by  its  own  wisdom”  (William  Temple). 

2)  The  purpose  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  not  to  nego¬ 
tiate  unions  between  Churches,  which  can  only  be  done  by  the  Churches 
themselves  acting  on  their  own  initiative,  but  to  bring  the  Churches 
into  living  contact  with  each  other  and  to  promote  the  study  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  issues  of  Church  unity. 

By  its  very  existence  and  its  activities  the  Council  bears  witness  to  the  necessity 
of  a  clear  manifestation  of  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  But  it  remains 
the  right  and  duty  of  each  Church  to  draw  from  its  ecumenical  experience  such 
consequences  as  it  feels  bound  to  do  on  the  basis  of  its  own  convictions.  No  Church, 
therefore,  need  fear  that  the  Council  will  press  it  into  decisions  concerning  union 
with  other  Churches. 


3)  The  World  Council  cannot  and  should  not  be  based  on  any  one 
particular  conception  of  the  Church.  It  does  not  prejudge  the  eccle- 
siological  problem. 

It  is  often  suggested  that  the  dominating  or  underlying  conception  of  the  Council 
is  that  of  such  and  such  a  Church  or  such  and  such  a  school  of  theology.  It  may 
well  be  that  at  a  certain  particular  conference  or  in  a  particular  utterance  one  can 
find  traces  of  the  strong  influence  of  a  certain  tradition  or  theology. 

The  Council  as  such  cannot  possibly  become  the  instrument  of  one  confession 
or  school  without  losing  its  very  raison  d’etre.  There  is  room  and  space  in  the 
World  Council  for  the  ecclesiology  of  every  Church  which  is  ready  to  participate 
in  the  ecumenical  conversation  and  which  takes  its  stand  on  the  Basis  of  the  Council, 
which  is  “A  fellowship  of  Churches  which  accept  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God 
and  Saviour.” 

The  World  Council  exists  in  order  that  different  Churches  may  face  their  differ¬ 
ences,  and  therefore  no  Church  is  obliged  to  change  its  ecclesiology  as  a  consequence 
of  membership  in  the  World  Council. 


4)  Membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  does  not  imply 
that  a  Church  treats  its  own  conception  of  the  Church  as  merely  relative. 

There  are  critics,  and  not  infrequently  friends,  of  the  ecumenical  movement  who 
criticize  or  praise  it  for  its  alleged  inherent  latitudinarianism.  According  to  them 
the  ecumenical  movement  stands  for  the  fundamental  equality  of  all  Christian  doc¬ 
trines  and  conceptions  of  the  Church  and  is,  therefore,  not  concerned  with  the 
question  of  truth.  This  misunderstanding  is  due  to  the  fact  that  ecumenism  has  in 
the  minds  of  these  persons  become  identified  with  certain  particular  theories  about 
unity  which  have  indeed  played  a  role  in  ecumenical  history  but  which  do  not 
represent  the  common  view  of  the  movement  as  a  whole,  and  have  never  been  offi¬ 
cially  endorsed  by  the  World  Council. 
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5)  Membership  in  the  World  Council  does  not  imply  the  acceptance 
of  a  specific  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  church  unity. 

The  Council  stands  for  church  unity.  But  in  its  midst  there  are  those  who 
conceive  unity  wholly  or  largely  as  a  full  consensus  in  the  realm  of  doctrine,  others 
who  conceive  of  it  primarily  as  sacramental  communion  based  on  common  church 
order,  others  who  consider  both  indispensable,  others  who  would  only  require 
unity  in  certain  fundamentals  of  faith  and  order,  again  others  who  conceive  the  one 
Church  exclusively  as  a  universal  spiritual  fellowship,  or  hold  that  visible  unity  is 
unessential  or  even  undesirable.  But  none  of  these  conceptions  can  be  called  the 
ecumenical  theory.  The  whole  point  of  the  ecumenical  conversation  is  precisely 
that  all  these  conceptions  enter  into  dynamic  relations  with  each  other. 

In  particular,  membership  in  the  World  Council  does  not  imply  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  doctrine  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  consists  in  the  unity  of  the 
invisible  Church.  Thus  the  statement  in  the  Encyclical  “Mystici  Corporis”  con¬ 
cerning  what  it  considers  the  error  of  a  spiritualized  conception  of  unity  does  not 
apply  to  the  World  Council.  The  World  Council  does  not  “imagine  a  Church  which 
one  cannot  see  or  touch,  which  would  be  only  spiritual,  in  which  numerous  Chris¬ 
tian  bodies,  though  divided  in  matters  of  faith,  would  nevertheless  be  united  through 
an  invisible  link.”  It  does,  however,  include  Churches  which  believe  that  the  Church 
is  essentially  invisible  as  well  as  those  which  hold  that  visible  unity  is  essential. 

IV.  The  Assumptions  underlying  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

We  must  now  try  to  define  the  positive  assumptions  which  underlie  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  ecclesiological  implications  of  membership  in  it. 

1)  The  member  Churches  of  the  Council  believe  that  conversation, 
cooperation  and  common  witness  of  the  Churches  must  be  based  on  the 
common  recognition  that  Christ  is  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Body. 

The  Basis  of  the  World  Council  is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  central  fact  that 
“other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid  even  Jesus  Christ.”  It  is  the 
expression  of  the  conviction  that  the  Lord  of  the  Church  is  God-among-us  who 
continues  to  gather  His  children  and  to  build  His  Church  Himself. 

Therefore,  no  relationship  between  the  Churches  can  have  any  substance  or 
promise  unless  it  starts  with  the  common  submission  of  the  Churches  to  the  Head¬ 
ship  of  Jesus  Christ  in  His  Church.  From  different  points  of  view  Churches  ask 
“How  can  men  with  opposite  convictions  belong  to  one  and  the  same  federation 
of  the  faithful  ?”  A  clear  answer  to  that  question  was  given  by  the  Orthodox  dele¬ 
gates  in  Edinburgh  1937  when  they  said  :  “In  spite  of  all  our  differences,  our  common 
Master  and  Lord  is  one  —  Jesus  Christ  who  will  lead  us  to  a  more  and  more  close 
collaboration  for  the  edifying  of  the  Body  of  Christ.”  The  fact  of  Christ’s  Headship 
over  His  people  compels  all  those  who  acknowledge  Him  to  enter  into  real  and 
close  relationships  with  each  other  —  even  though  they  differ  in  many  important 
points. 

2)  The  member  Churches  of  the  World  Council  believe  on  the  basis 
of  the  New  Testament  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  one. 

The  ecumenical  movement  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that  this  article  of  the 
faith  has  again  come  home  to  men  and  women  in  many  Churches  with  an  inescap¬ 
able  force.  As  they  face  the  discrepancy  between  the  truth  that  there  is  and  can 
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only  be  one  Church  of  Christ  and  the  fact  that  there  exist  so  many  Churches  which 
claim  to  be  Churches  of  Christ  but  are  not  in  living  unity  with  each  other,  they 
feel  a  holy  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  situation.  The  Churches  realize  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  simple  Christian  duty  for  each  Church  to  do  its  utmost  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  Church  in  its  oneness,  and  to  work  and  pray  that  Christ’s  pur¬ 
pose  for  His  Church  should  be  fulfilled. 

3)  The  member  Churches  recognize  that  the  membership  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  more  inclusive  than  the  membership  of  their  own 
church  body.  They  seek,  therefore,  to  enter  into  living  contact  with 
those  outside  their  own  ranks  who  confess  the  Lordship  of  Christ. 

All  the  Christian  Churches,  including  the  Church  of  Rome,  hold  that  there  is 
no  complete  identity  between  the  membership  of  the  Church  Universal  and  the 
membership  of  their  own  Church.  They  recognize  that  there  are  church  members 
“extra  muros,”  that  these  belong  “aliquo  modo”  to  the  Church,  or  even  that  there 
is  an  “ecclesia  extra  ecclesiam.”  This  recognition  finds  expression  in  the  fact  that 
with  very  few  exceptions  the  Christian  Churches  accept  the  baptism  administered 
by  other  Churches  as  valid. 

But  the  question  arises  what  consequences  are  to  be  drawn  from  this  teaching. 
Most  often  in  church  history  the  Churches  have  only  drawn  the  negative  conse¬ 
quence  that  they  should  have  no  dealings  with  those  outside  their  membership. 
The  underlying  assumption  of  the  ecumenical  movement  is  that  each  Church  has 
a  positive  task  to  fulfil  in  this  realm.  That  task  is  to  seek  fellowship  with  all  those 
who,  while  not  members  of  the  same  visible  body,  belong  together  as  members  of 
the  mystical  body.  And  the  ecumenical  movement  is  the  place  where  this  search 
and  discovery  take  place. 

4)  The  member  Churches  of  the  World  Council  consider  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  other  Churches  to  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  which  the  Creeds 
profess  as  a  subject  for  mutual  consideration.  Nevertheless,  member¬ 
ship  does  not  imply  that  each  Church  must  regard  the  other  member 
Churches  as  Churches  in  the  true  and  full  sense  of  the  word. 

There  is  a  place  in  the  World  Council  both  for  those  Churches  which  recognize 
other  Churches  as  Churches  in  the  full  and  true  sense,  and  for  those  which  do  not. 
But  these  divided  Churches,  even  if  they  cannot  yet  accept  each  other  as  true  and 
pure  Churches,  believe  that  they  should  not  remain  in  isolation  from  each  other, 
and  consequently  they  have  associated  themselves  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

They  know  that  differences  of  faith  and  order  exist,  but  they  recognize  one 
another  as  serving  the  One  Lord,  and  they  wish  to  explore  their  differences  in  mutual 
respect,  trusting  that  they  may  thus  be  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  manifest  their  unity 
in  Christ. 


5)  The  member  Churches  of  the  World  Council  recognize  in  other 
Churches  elements  of  the  true  Church.  They  consider  that  this  mutual 
recognition  obliges  them  to  enter  into  a  serious  conversation  with  each 
other  in  the  hope  that  these  elements  of  truth  will  lead  to  the  recognition 
of  the  full  truth  and  to  unity  based  on  the  full  truth. 

It  is  generally  taught  in  the  different  Churches  that  other  Churches  have  certain 
elements  of  the  true  Church,  in  some  traditions  called  “vestigia  ecclesiae.”  Such 
elements  are  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scripture  and 
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the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  These  elements  are  more  than  pale  shadows 
of  the  life  of  the  true  Church.  They  are  a  fact  of  real  promise  and  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  strive  by  frank  and  brotherly  intercourse  for  the  realization  of  a  fuller 
unity.  Moreover,  Christians  of  all  ecclesiological  views  throughout  the  world,  by 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  brought  men  and  women  to  salvation  by  Christ,  to 
newness  of  life  in  Him,  and  into  Christian  fellowship  with  one  another. 

The  ecumenical  movement  is  based  upon  the  conviction  that  these  “traces”  are 
to  be  followed.  The  Churches  should  not  despise  them  as  mere  elements  of  truth 
but  rejoice  in  them  as  hopeful  signs  pointing  toward  real  unity.  For  what  are  these 
elements  ?  Not  dead  remnants  of  the  past  but  powerful  means  by  which  God  works. 
Questions  may  and  must  be  raised  about  the  validity  and  purity  of  teaching  and 
sacramental  life,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  such  dynamic  elements  of  church- 
life  justify  the  hope  that  the  Churches  which  maintain  them  will  be  led  into  fuller 
truth.  It  is  through  the  ecumenical  conversation  that  this  recognition  of  truth  is 
facilitated. 

6)  The  member  Churches  of  the  Council  are  willing  to  consult 
together  in  seeking  to  learn  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  what  witness  He 
would  have  them  to  bear  to  the  world  in  His  Name. 

Since  the  very  raison  d’etre  of  the  Church  is  to  witness  to  Christ,  Churches 
cannot  meet  together  without  seeking  from  their  common  Lord  a  common  witness 
before  the  world.  This  will  not  always  be  possible.  But  when  it  proves  possible 
thus  to  speak  or  act  together,  the  Churches  can  gratefully  accept  it  as  God’s  gracious 
gift  that  in  spite  of  their  disunity  He  has  enabled  them  to  render  one  and  the  same 
witness  and  that  they  may  thus  manifest  something  of  the  unity,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  precisely  “that  the  world  may  believe”  and  that  they  may  “testify  that  the 
Father  has  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.” 

7)  A  further  practical  implication  of  common  membership  in  the 
World  Council  is  that  the  member  Churches  should  recognize  their 
solidarity  with  each  other,  render  assistance  to  each  other  in  case  of 
need,  and  refrain  from  such  actions  as  are  incompatible  with  brotherly 
relationships. 

Within  the  Council  the  Churches  seek  to  deal  with  each  other  with  a  brotherly 
concern.  This  does  not  exclude  extremely  frank  speaking  to  each  other,  in  which 
within  the  Council  the  Churches  ask  each  other  searching  questions  and  face  their 
differences.  But  this  is  to  be  done  for  the  building  up  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  This 
excludes  a  purely  negative  attitude  of  one  Church  to  another.  The  positive  affirma¬ 
tion  of  each  Church’s  faith  is  to  be  welcomed,  but  actions  incompatible  with  bro¬ 
therly  relationships  towards  other  member  Churches  defeat  the  very  purpose  for 
which  the  Council  has  been  created.  On  the  contrary,  these  Churches  should  help 
each  other  in  removing  all  obstacles  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  Church’s  normal 
functions.  And  whenever  a  Church  is  in  need  or  under  persecution,  it  should  be 
able  to  count  on  the  help  of  the  other  Churches  through  the  Council. 

8)  The  member  Churches  enter  into  spiritual  relationships  through 
which  they  seek  to  learn  from  each  other  and  to  give  help  to  each  other 
in  order  that  the  body  of  Christ  may  be  built  up  and  that  the  life  of  the 
Churches  may  be  renewed. 

It  is  the  common  teaching  of  the  Churches  that  the  Church  as  the  temple  of 
God  is  at  the  same  time  a  building  which  has  been  built  and  a  building  which  is 
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being  built.  The  Church  has,  therefore,  aspects  which  belong  to  its  very  structure 
and  essence  and  cannot  be  changed.  But  it  has  other  aspects,  which  are  subject  to 
change.  Thus  the  life  of  the  Church,  as  it  expresses  itself  in  its  witness  to  its  own 
members  and  to  the  world,  needs  constant  renewal.  The  Churches  can  and  should 
help  each  other  in  this  realm  by  a  mutual  exchange  of  thought  and  of  experience. 
This  is  the  significance  of  the  study  work  of  the  World  Council  and  of  many  other 
of  its  activities.  There  is  no  intention  to  impose  any  particular  pattern  of  thought 
or  life  upon  the  Churches.  But  whatever  insight  has  been  received  by  one  or  more 
Churches  is  to  be  made  available  to  all  the  Churches  for  the  sake  of  the  “building 
up  of  the  Body  of  Christ.” 


None  of  these  positive  assumptions,  implied  in  the  existence  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil,  is  in  conflict  with  the  teachings  of  the  member  Churches.  We  believe  therefore 
that  no  Church  need  fear  that  by  entering  into  the  World  Council  it  is  in  danger, 
of  denying  its  heritage. 

As  the  conversation  between  the  Churches  develops  and  as  the  Churches  enter 
into  closer  contact  with  each  other,  they  will  no  doubt  have  to  face  new  decisions 
and  problems.  For  the  Council  exists  to  break  the  deadlock  between  the  Churches. 
But  in  no  case  can  or  will  any  Church  be  pressed  to  take  a  decision  against  its  own 
conviction  or  desire.  The  Churches  remain  wholly  free  in  the  action  which,  on 
the  basis  of  their  convictions  and  in  the  light  of  their  ecumenical  contacts,  they  will 
not  take. 

A  very  real  unity  has  been  discovered  in  ecumenical  meetings  which  is,  to  all 
who  collaborate  in  the  World  Council,  the  most  precious  element  of  its  life.  It 
exists  and  we  receive  it  again  and  again  as  an  unmerited  gift  from  the  Lord.  We 
praise  God  for  this  foretaste  of  the  unity  of  His  People  and  continue  hopefully 
with  the  work  to  which  He  has  called  us  together.  For  the  Council  exists  to  serve 
the  Churches  as  they  prepare  to  meet  their  Lord  Who  knows  only  one  flock. 


APPENDIX  A-5 

Statement  of  the  Central  Committee  on  the  Korean  Situation 
and  World  Order,  Toronto,  Canada,  July,  1950 

The  conflict  in  Korea  reveals  the  precarious  nature  of  peace  and  security  in 
the  world  today.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  expresses  its  deep  concern  and 
calls  upon  its  members  as  a  world-wide  Christian  fellowship  to  pray  for  Korea, 
where  guilty  and  innocent  suffer  or  perish  together,  and  to  bear  witness  to  Christ 
as  Lord  of  all  Life  and  as  Prince  of  Peace. 

An  act  of  aggression  has  been  committed.  The  United  Nations’  Commission 
in  Korea,  the  most  objective  witness  available,  asserts  that  “all  evidence  points  to 
a  calculated,  coordinated  attack  prepared  and  launched  with  secrecy”  by  the  North 
Korean  troops. 

Armed  attack  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  is  wrong.  We  therefore 
commend  the  United  Nations,  an  instrument  of  world  order,  for  its  prompt  decision 
to  meet  this  aggression  and  for  authorizing  a  police  measure  which  every  member 
nation  should  support.  At  the  same  time,  governments  must  press  individually 
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and  through  the  United  Nations  for  a  just  settlement  by  negotiation  and  conciliation. 

The  enforced  division  of  a  people  in  Korea  or  elsewhere  is  a  bitter  result  of 
the  divided  world.  It  violates  fundamental  rights  and  increases  the  threat  to  peace. 
The  United  Nations  has  attempted  to  establish  a  free,  united  and  independent 
Korea  within  the  community  of  nations.  Every  opportunity  which  may  arise  from 
the  present  tragic  situation  must  be  used  to  gain  this  end. 

The  Korean  situation  need  not  be  the  beginning  of  a  general  war.  We  must 
not  regard  world- wide  conflict  as  inevitable.  Any  tendency  to  irresponsible  fatalism 
should  be  resisted.  We  stand  for  a  just  peace  under  the  rule  of  law  and  must  seek 
peace  by  expanding  justice  and  by  attempting  to  reconcile  contending  world  powers. 

Post-war  totalitarianism  relies  not  only  on  military  pressures  but  also  upon  a 
policy  of  exploiting  the  distress  of  the  poor,  the  resentments  of  subject  peoples, 
discriminations  on  grounds  of  race,  religion  or  national  origin,  the  chaos  of  badly 
governed  nations,  and  the  general  disunity  between  nations.  The  Korean  attack 
may  well  be  one  of  a  possible  series  of  thrusts  at  such  weak  points  in  world  society. 
Since  the  world  is  still  filled  with  these  injustices  and  disorders,  a  mood  of  com¬ 
placency  is  both  wrong  and  politically  dangerous.  Overcoming  these  evils  is  there¬ 
fore  the  most  important  means  for  rendering  the  world  morally  impregnable  to 
totalitarian  infiltration. 

Such  methods  of  modern  warfare  as  the  use  of  atomic  and  bacteriological  weapons 
and  obliteration  bombing  involve  force  and  destruction  of  life  on  so  terrible  a  scale 
as  to  imperil  the  very  basis  on  which  law  and  civilization  can  exist.  It  is  therefore 
imperative  that  they  should  be  banned  by  international  agreement  and  we  welcome 
every  sincere  proposal  to  this  end.  However,  the  “Stockholm  Appeal,”  which 
demands  the  outlawing  of  atomic  weapons  only,  without  effective  international 
inspection  and  control,  both  immediate  and  continuous,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
strategy  of  propaganda  rather  than  a  genuine  peace  proposal.  We  must  seek  peace 
by  cultivating  mutual  confidence  and  work  for  an  increasing  devotion  to  common 
moral  principles. 

We  see  the  judgments  and  warnings  of  God  in  the  things  which  are  now  being 
wrought.  As  Christians  it  must  be  our  purpose  to  “redeem  the  time  because  the 
days  are  evil.”  Every  temptation  to  ease  and  social  indifference  in  so  tragic  an 
age,  and  every  tendency  towards  hysteria  amidst  the  perils  about  us,  must  be  resisted. 
We  must  encourage  each  other  to  bear  the  burdens  and  face  the  tasks  of  our  age 
in  the  faith  of  Him  who  abideth  faithful,  leaving  what  lies  beyond  our  power  to 
Him  Whose  power  ruleth  and  overruleth  the  actions  and  passions  of  men  and 
nations.” 

Note  :  The  Statement  on  The  Korean  Situation  and  World  Order  was  adopted  unani¬ 
mously  with  the  exception  of  the  second  sentence  of  the  third  paragraph  which  was  carried 
by  a  vote  of  45  to  2.  Two  members,  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  use  of  military  force, 
dissented  from  this  sentence  which  reads  :  “We  therefore  commend  the  United  Nations, 
an  instrument  of  world  order,  for  its  prompt  decision  to  meet  this  agression  and  for  authori¬ 
zing  a  police  measure  which  every  member  nation  should  support.” 
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APPENDIX  A-6 


Letter  of  the  Central  Committee  to  Christians  in  Korea 
Toronto,  Canada,  July,  1950 

Dear  Brethren  in  Christ, 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  assembled  at  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada,  desires  to  express  its  profound  sympathy  with  the  people  of  Korea 
in  their  present  ordeal.  We  wish,  in  particular,  to  convey  to  our  Christian  brethren, 
in  all  parts  of  Korea,  our  sense  of  unbroken  fellowship  with  them  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  assure  them  of  our  acute  concern  and  our  prayers  as  they  face  the  perils 
and  sufferings  of  war. 

In  a  world  deeply  divided,  Christians  everywhere  are  called  to  witness  to  the 
transcendent  unity  which  is  given  by  Christ  to  His  Church.  We  reaffirm  our  faith 
in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  sets  men  free.  No  violence  or  threat  by  any  worldly 
power  can  rob  us  of  that  freedom. 

“Neither  principalities  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height 
nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.” 

We  pray  that  in  your  bitter  trial  God  may  guide  you  to  do  His  will  and  give 
you  strength  to  endure;  that  in  the  fires  of  your  suffering  your  faith  may  not 
falter;  that  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  destruction  you  may  be  sustained  by  the 
sure  knowledge  that  Christ  has  overcome  the  world. 

And  “the  God  of  all  grace  who  hath  called  us  unto  His  eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesus, 
after  that  ye  have  suffered  a  while,  make  you  perfect,  stablish,  strengthen,  settle  you. 
To  Him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.” 


APPENDIX  A-7 

Letter  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  member  Churches  of  the 
World  Council,  Bi&vres,  France,  February,  1951 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  meeting  at  Bievres, 
January  30  -  February  1 ,  gave  much  thought  to  the  grave  situation  caused  by  the 
international  crisis.  In  considering  the  many  problems  raised  they  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  help  of  churchmen  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  not  belonging  to  the 
Committee  who  had  been  invited  to  take  part  in  a  preliminary  consultation.  Amongst 
those  to  whom  invitations  had  been  extended  were  two  churchmen  from  Eastern 
Europe,  but  to  our  regret  they  were  not  able  to  attend. 

The  Executive  Committee  gave  consideration  to  a  variety  of  problems  which 
came  up  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  And  they  decided  to  communicate  the 
general  result  to  the  member  Churches  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  which  we  now  offer 
as  a  guide  to  reflection  with  suggestions  for  action. 

Throughout  our  discussions  we  felt  keenly  our  limitations  as  representatives  of 
the  Churches  of  certain  countries  only.  We  did  try  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the 
Christian  testimony  of  our  absent  brethren  and  their  problems,  so  far  as  we  are 
informed  of  them.  But  we  have  had  to  work  within  our  limitations.  This  letter 
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is  ours  and  this  fact  should  be  remembered  in  reading  it.  It  is  not  for  us  to  judge 
others  in  the  Church  but  for  each  to  pray  for  all. 

In  our  conversations  we  kept  in  mind  that  the  chief  task  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  is  to  maintain  and  develop  the  fellowship  between  the  Christian  Chur- 
ches.  But  we  recognise  that  the  World  Council  has  also  the  important  task  of  giving 
concrete  witness  to  the  Lordship  of  Christ  and  to  the  implications  of  His  Lordship 
for  national  and  international  life.  We  were  all  the  time  conscious  of  these  two 
obligations  which,  things  being  as  they  are,  often  enter  into  conflict.  In  all  that 
follows  we  ask  you  to  remember  that  we  ourselves  have  at  least  tried  our  best  to 
keep  them  fully  in  our  minds. 

We  talked  much  about  the  critical  points  of  the  international  situation.  It  has 
greatly  changed  since  the  Central  Committee  met  at  Toronto.  The  effort  of  the 
United  Nations  to  contain  and  resolve  the  conflict  in  Korea  has  thus  far  proved 
unsuccessful.  Our  vice-chairman  who  had  just  visited  Korea  told  us  of  the  terrible 
sufferings  of  the  Korean  people  which  continue  unabated.  Need  we  speak  of  our 
real  grief  that  no  effective  solution  has  been  found  and  need  we  say  that  we  are 
thankful  that,  through  the  United  Nations,  the  lines  of  negotiations  have  been 
kept  open  and  that  it  continues  to  seek  an  honorable  and  generally  acceptable  recon¬ 
ciliation  ? 

But  —  and  this  is  what  brought  a  note  of  profound  alarm  into  our  meeting  — 
the  international  situation  has  seriously  deteriorated  and  mankind  has  been  brought 
once  more  to  the  brink  of  a  world  war.  Programmes  of  rearmament  have  rapidly 
increased  and  the  world  is  still  more  vividly  divided  into  two  armed  camps. 

There  is  something  underlying  the  explosive  character  of  the  world  scene  which 
constantly  exercised  our  minds.  It  is  the  vast  upsurge  of  peoples  of  every  race, 
nation  and  creed.  Some  countries  have  been  the  scene  of  far-reaching  social  reform. 
Over  700  million  people  formerly  dependent,  have  recently  attained  independence. 
Other  peoples  are  still  seeking  independence.  At  the  same  time  the  widespread  and 
rightful  demand  for  equality  of  personal  status  and  for  release  from  poverty  and 
economic  oppression  remains  unmet.  Little  wonder  that  the  offer  of  civil  rights 
and  freedoms  loses  its  appeal  when  people  are  wholly  obsessed  by  the  daily  struggle 
against  hunger  and  want. 

Everywhere  the  victim  is  man.  Often  he  is  treated  as  no  better  than  an  object, 
or  at  best  a  tool,  rather  than  as  a  responsible  person.  He  hears  much  about  peace, 
but  for  the  sake  of  peace,  he  is  told  either  to  hate  or  to  rearm.  He  hears  much  about 
freedom,  but  in  the  name  of  freedom,  he  is  in  fact  deprived  of  liberty  sometimes 
even  from  his  childhood.  He  hears  much  about  human  rights,  but  he  lives  in  a 
world  of  exploitation,  deportations,  concentration  camps,  arbitrary  barriers  and 
total  war .  T o  bring  the  comfort  and  strength  of  the  Gospel  to  confused  and  threat¬ 
ened  man,  whatever  his  station  in  life,  is  the  great  task  of  the  Church.  Only  thus 
can  he  find  joy  to  live  and  to  love,  and  learn  anew  the  meaning  of  hope  and  peace. 
Whatever  danger  he  may  face,  he  will  be  sustained  by  the  full  assurance  of  the 
sovereignty  of  God  and  of  man’s  worth  in  God’s  sight. 

We  believe  that  in  these  truths  —  truths  which  stand  for  ever  in  the  Church  East 
and  West  are  the  source  and  impulse  of  our  endeavour.  In  the  light  of  them 
we  tried  to  face  baffling  and  almost  intractable  problems.  Uppermost  in  our  minds 
were  those  of  the  totalitarian  doctrine  of  man  in  society,  the  menace  of  peace,  and 
the  denial  of  social  justice.  We  want  to  say  a  few  words  on  each  of  them. 

At  Chichester  in  1949  the  Central  Committee  spoke  of  the  totalitarian  doctrine. 

The  totalitarian  doctrine,”  it  said,  “is  a  false  doctrine.”  It  destroys  human  inte- 
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grity  and  uses  the  means  of  slavery  in  the  name  of  justice.  In  this  respect  there  is 
a  fundamental  conflict  between  Christian  conviction  and  totalitarian  ideology. 
These  are  hard  words.  But  a  system  based  on  a  false  doctrine  cannot  be  overcome 
by  force  alone  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  meet  the  basic  challenge  of  tota¬ 
litarian  Communism  by  means  other  than  war. 

This  brings  us  to  the  difficult  question  of  arms  and  of  rearmament.  Here  we 
can  only  say  this.  Within  the  World  Council  constituency  there  are  many  different 
opinions  about  rearmament  and  indeed  about  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  towards 
the  use  of  arms.  Some  of  these  difficulties  were  reflected  in  our  own  discussions. 
We  considered  the  conditions  which  have  brought  us  to  our  present  pass,  but  con¬ 
cluded  that  our  attention  should  be  centered  on  the  existing  crisis.  It  is  this.  The 
governments  and  many  people  of  the  West  have  come  to  fear  that  the  more  power¬ 
ful  of  the  Communist  nations  are  ready  to  extend  the  area  of  Communist  influence 
by  means  of  force  and,  as  a  result,  they  are  rapidly  rearming.  In  Eastern  countries, 
there  is  a  growing  fear  that  these  developments  might  lead  sooner  or  later  to  the 
outbreak  of  a  preventive  war.  Thus  rearmament  has  become  the  main  and  general 
emphasis  everywhere.  Its  declared  purpose  is  peace,  but  it  can  in  reality  endanger 
both  peace  and  security  and  social  justice  is  seriously  threatened.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  is  an  urgent  Christian  concern  —  in  fact,  a  concern  of  all  men  of 
good  will  —  that  armaments,  whatever  their  necessity,  do  not  dominate  the  whole 
life  of  national  and  international  society.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  the  Churches  to  champion  peace  with  justice.  The  Churches  which  still  have 
real  opportunities  to  influence  government  policies  have  a  special  duty. 

We  take  the  view  that  the  Churches  must  urge  that  the  new  armament  pro¬ 
gramme  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  security.  We  must  seek  by  con¬ 
stant  vigilance  to  prevent  the  possession  of  power  from  precipitating  violence.  We 
must  not  allow  the  fabric  of  social  justice  to  be  destroyed. 

Every  chance  for  negotiations  must  be  used.  When  military  action  is  in  ques¬ 
tion,  the  nations  should  not  act  unilaterally  but  heed  the  judgment  of  the  United 
Nations.  Everything  must  be  done  that  can  build  up  the  authority  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  of  world  order,  and  U.N.  Peace  Observer  Commissions  ought  to  be  placed 
at  every  danger  spot.  All  of  us  must  be  on  our  guard  against  hysteria,  for  fatal 
damage  can  be  done  by  irresponsible  and  wild  exaggeration. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Churches  in  many  countries  could  help  along  some 
of  these  lines,  and  we  ask  you,  as  we  have  asked  ourselves,  whether  you  are  doing 
what  you  can.  We  must  remember  that  we  may  all  have  to  live  for  a  long  time  in 
the  presence  of  conflicting  systems.  This  is  a  call  to  patient  steadfastness  and  to 
the  simple  but  difficult  Christian  virtues.  And  even  in  these  circumstances  we 
must  use  every  influence  we  can  to  press  for  the  objective  of  bringing  all  national 
armaments  under  international  control. 

Then  there  is  the  great  challenge  of  social  justice.  One  of  the  gravest  dilemmas 
the  nations  are  in  consists  in  the  danger  that  rearmament  will  itself  drain  the  vigour 
out  of  social  reconstruction.  Thus  governments  will  aggravate  the  very  disease 
which  they  seek  to  heal.  We  must  struggle  that  this  shall  not  be  the  case.  All  nations 
which  possess  great  economic  and  industrial  resources,  must  promptly  afford  econ¬ 
omic  and  technical  assistance  on  such  a  scale  as  will  eventually  assure  an  effective 
response  to  the  needs  of  the  under-privileged.  Effective  co-operation  must  be 
achieved  in  this  field,  too,  through  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies. 

This  seems  to  us  to  mean  imaginative  thinking  and  action  of  a  wholly  new  order. 
The  peoples  have  seen  the  vision  of  social  justice ;  it  is  for  us  to  help  to  transform 
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it  into  reality.  All  people  in  privileged  countries,  particularly  Christians,  must  strive 
to  enter  sympathetically  into  the  social  demands  of  the  needy.  “From  each  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  ability  to  each  according  to  his  need”  has  its  roots  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus. 

We  are  at  a  loss  how  to  share  with  you  the  sense  of  urgency  with  which  we  were 
impressed  as  we  discussed  this  matter.  The  Churches  have  by  no  means  neglected 
social  action,  but  they  have  fallen  short  of  what  they  should  have  done  and,  often, 
of  what  they  would  have  wished  to  do.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  personal  sacrifice  must 
be  accepted  if  the  hungry  are  to  be  fed  and  the  naked  to  be  clothed,  and  Christians, 
above  all,  should  accept  it  with  joy. 

We  would  assure  our  Christian  brethren  under  totalitarian  regimes  that  we 
rejoice  with  them  in  the  evidence  that  the  Word  of  God  makes  its  power  felt  among 
them.  As  Christians  in  East  and  West  think  of  and  pray  for  each  other,  let  them 
do  so  with  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus  and  therefore  look  not  on  their  own 
things  but  on  the  things  of  others  (Phil.  2  :  1-11). 

The  ends  of  true  peace  and  social  justice  must  be  the  constant  concern  of  all 
Christian  men  and  of  all  Churches. 

As  we  continue  to  face  the  perils  and  perplexities  of  our  day,  let  us  in  humility 
and  faith  turn  to  the  only  source  of  abiding  strength,  praying  from  every  corner 
of  the  earth  : 

Almighty  God  our  heavenly  Father,  guide  we  beseech  Thee  the  Nations 
of  the  world  into  the  way  of  justice  and  truth  and  establish  among  them 
that  peace  which  is  the  fruit  of  righteousness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Amen. 

For  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  : 

The  Chairman  George  Cicestr 
The  General  Secretary  W.  A.  Visser  *t  Hooft. 


APPENDIX  A-8 

The  Calling  of  the  Church  to  Mission  and  to  Unity 

Statement  of  the  Central  Committee ,  Rolle ,  Switzerland ,  August,  1951 
1.  The  Purpose  of  this  Enquiry 

1)  The  problem  of  the  relation  of  “Church”  and  “Mission”  has  been  before 
the  minds  of  Christians  for  many  decades.  The  older  Churches  have  only  slowly 
and  painfully  learned  to  accept  the  missionary  obligation.  The  younger  Churches 
are  slowly  and  painfully  emerging  from  the  period  of  tutelage  under  foreign  missions 
into  independence  as  Churches.  The  words  “Church”  and  “Mission”  still  denote 
in  the  minds  of  most  Christians  two  different  kinds  of  institution.  Yet  we  know 
that  these  two  things  cannot  rightly  be  separated. 

2)  The  problem  has  taken  a  new  shape  through  the  development  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Missionary  Council  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  two  distinct 
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organisations.,  These  two  organisations  represent  somewhat  different  constituencies 
and  gather  to  themselves  different  enthusiasms.  The  time  has  come  when  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  them  must  be  most  carefully  reconsidered. 

3)  It  must  at  once  be  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  simply  that  the  I.M.C. 
represents  the  calling  of  the  Church  to  evangelism,  and  the  W.C.C.  its  calling  to 
unity.  The  situation  is  much  more  complex.  On  the  one  hand  the  missionary  move¬ 
ment  has  been  from  the  beginning  imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  calling  to  unity. 
Because  the  Gospel  is  one  and  the  world  is  one,  those  who  were  inspired  to  recall 
the  Church  to  its  duty  to  take  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  world  could  not  fail  to  see 
a  visitation  of  unity  which  transcended  those  divisions  within  which  Churches  unmind¬ 
ful  of  their  missionary  calling  had  been  so  long  content  to  live.  The  young  Churches 
which  have  grown  up  as  the  fruit  of  this  missionary  movement  have  already  in 
many  areas  formed  regional  unions  of  Churches,  and  the  fact  that  the  Church  is 
now  —  for  the  first  time  —  world-wide,  has  inevitably  compelled  Christians  to 
think  afresh  about  its  unity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  movement  towards  unity 
has  from  the  beginning  concerned  itself  with  the  Church’s  witness  to  the  world. 
Unity  has  been  sought  out  of  a  deep  conviction  that  only  together  can  Christians 
give  true  witness  and  effective  service  to  the  world.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
total  activity  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  concerned  with  such  witness 
and  service  to  the  world. 

4)  The  present  situation  is,  however,  one  of  real  confusion.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  Churches  efforts  have  been  made  to  present  the  missionary  obligation  and 
the  obligation  to  unity  in  their  true  interdependence,  while  in  other  Churches  there 
is  so  little  concern  about  either  obligation  that  the  problem  does  not  arise.  But 
the  following  examples  may  be  given  of  the  failure  to  relate  the  two  obligations 
rightly  to  each  other  : 

(a)  Among  students  and  others  in  the  older  Churches  there  is  a  wide-spread 
belief  that  the  “missionary”  era  has  been  succeeded  by  the  “ecumenical” 
and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  world-wide  missionary  obligation  has 
lost  something  of  its  urgency. 

(b)  In  the  lands  of  the  younger  Churches  the  word  “mission”  has  been  almost 
exclusively  connected  with  organisations  controlled  from  the  lands  of  the 
.Western  nations.  With  the  coming  of  a  new  era  in  which  the  younger 
Churches  have  taken  their  place  as  equal  partners  with  the  older  Churches 
in  the  ecumenical  movement,  there  is  a  danger  that  the  whole  concept  of 
“mission”  should  be  at  a  discount  as  belonging  to  a  bygone  day. 

(c )  There  is  a  danger  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  being  in  a  position 
to  leave  “missionary”  concerns  to  another  body,  should  become  an  affair 
for  ecclesiastics  concerned  simply  with  the  Church  itself,  and  should  lose 
that  character  of  openness  and  commitment  to  the  world’s  needs  which 
has  characterized  the  “missionary”  movement. 

(d)  It  is  a  very  serious  fact  that,  on  the  above  grounds,  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  is  rejected  by  considerable  bodies  of  Christians  who  —  in 
the  name  of  missionary  concerns  —  refuse  to  be  bound  up  with  a  Council 
of  Churches.  These  groups  have  increased  greatly  in  recent  years.  Some 
of  them  are  working  deliberately  against  the  Council,  and  are  causing 
much  confusion  in  some  areas. 
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2.  Terminology 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  thinking  on  these  issues  is  often  confused  by 
lack  of  clarity  in  the  use  of  terms.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  achieve  uniformity 
because,  quite  apart  from  problems  of  translation,  even  the  same  English  word 
carries  very  different  overtones  of  meaning  in  different  areas.  The  words  “mission” 
and  “community”  are  examples  which  have  occurred  during  our  discussion.  We 
would  especially  draw  attention  to  the  recent  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  word  “ecu¬ 
menical.”  It  is  important  to  insist  that  this  word,  which  comes  from  the  Greek 
word  for  the  whole  inhabited  earth,  is  properly  used  to  describe  everything  that 
relates  to  the  whole  task  of  the  whole  Church  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  the  whole 
world.  It  therefore  covers  equally  the  missionary  movement  and  the  movement 
towards  unity,  and  must  not  be  used  to  describe  the  latter  in  contradistinction  to 
the  former.  We  believe  that  a  real  service  will  be  rendered  to  true  thinking  on  these 
subjects  in  the  Churches  if  we  so  use  this  word  that  it  covers  both  Unity  and  Mission 
in  the  context  of  the  whole  world.  Both  the  I.M.C.  and  the  W.C.C.  are  thus  pro¬ 
perly  to  be  described  as  organs  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement. 

Our  concern  in  this  study  is  the  recovery  in  thought,  in  action,  and  in  organi¬ 
zation,  of  the  true  unity  between  the  Church’s  mission  to  the  world  (its  Apostolate) 
and  the  Church’s  obligation  to  be  one. 

3.  The  Biblical  Basis  for  the  Church’s  Unity  and  Apostolicity 

The  division  in  our  thought  and  practice  between  “Church”  and  “Mission”  can 
be  overcome  only  as  we  return  to  Christ  Himself,  in  Whom  the  Church  has  its  being 
and  its  task,  and  to  a  fresh  understanding  of  what  He  has  done,  is  doing,  and  will 
do.  God’s  eternal  purpose  is  to  “sum  up  all  things  in  Christ.”  According  to  this 
purpose  He  has  reconciled  us  to  Himself  and  to  one  another  through  the  Cross 
and  has  built  us  together  to  be  a  habitation  of  God  in  the  Spirit.  In  reconciling 
us  to  Himself  in  Christ  He  has  at  the  same  time  made  us  His  ambassadors  beseeching 
others  to  be  reconciled  to  Him.  He  has  made  us  members  in  the  Body  of  Christ, 
and  that  means  that  we  are  both  members  one  of  another  and  also  committed 
thereby  to  partnership  in  His  redeeming  mission. 

In  more  detail  we  may  say  that  the  Church’s  unity  and  apostolicity  rests  upon 
the  whole  redeeming  work  of  Christ  —  past,  present  and  future. 

(a)  It  rests  upon  His  finished  work  upon  the  Cross.  He  has  wrought  the 
atonement  between  man  and  God  —  an  atonement  for  the  whole  human 
race.  As  we  receive  the  reconciliation  we  are  both  reconciled  to  one 
another,  and  also  constrained  by  His  love  to  bring  all  men  the  good  news 
of  reconciliation. 

(b)  It  rests  upon  His  continuing  work  as  the  risen  Lord  Who,  having  con¬ 
quered  sin  and  death,  sits  at  God’s  right  hand,  and  by  His  spirit  com¬ 
municates  to  us  His  own  fulness.  By  His  spirit  we  are  joined  as  members 
in  His  body,  committed  to  His  redemptive  mission.  We  are  enabled  to 
abide  in  Him,  and  so  to  bear  fruit.  We  are  given  power  to  be  His  wit¬ 
nesses  to  all  the  nations  and  to  gather  together  peoples  of  all  races  and 
tongues. 

(c)  It  rests  upon  His  promise  that  He  will  come  again.  In  His  final  victory 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  will  be  His,  there  will  be  one  flock  as  there  is 
one  Shepherd,  and  all  things  will  be  summed  up  in  Him.  But  first  the 
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Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  is  to  be  preached  throughout  the  whole  world. 

In  His  mercy  He  gives  us  time  and  strength  to  fulfil  this  task. 

Thus  the  obligation  to  take  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  world,  and  the  obligation 
to  draw  all  Christ’s  people  together  both  rest  upon  Christ’s  whole  work,  and  are 
indissolubly  connected.  Every  attempt  to  separate  these  two  tasks  violates  the 
wholeness  of  Christ’s  ministry  to  the  world.  Both  of  them  are,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  essential  to  the  being  of  the  Church  and  the  fulfilment  of  its  function 
as  the  Body  of  Christ. 

Note  :  There  are  two  important  matters  in  which  we  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  biblical  revelation,  and  on  these  we  consider  that  study  is  needed  : 

(a)  While  we  are  agreed  that  unity  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Church,  we  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  visible  forms  in  which  this  unity  is  to  be  expressed. 

( b )  While  we  are  agreed  in  looking  for  Christ’s  final  victory,  we  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  manner  of  His  victory,  and  as  to  its  relation  to  what  we  may  rightly  hope 
for  within  history. 

4.  Implications  for  the  Life  of  the  Church 

1.  We  recognize  with  thankfulness  all  the  signs  of  the  Church’s  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  its  missionary  nature  —  the  witness  of  many  congregations  and  groups, 
the  great  work  of  “home  and  foreign”  missions,  and  the  faithful  witness  of  countless 
individuals. 

2.  Yet  we  have  to  confess  with  deep  penitence  that  the  normal  life  of  our  Chur¬ 
ches  does  not  express  the  truth  that  to  be  a  Christian  is  necessarily  to  be  involved 
in  a  mission  to  the  whole  world. 

(a)  The  average  congregation  is  apt  to  be  an  introverted  community  which 
does  not  think  primarily  of  its  obligation  to  bring  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
to  its  whole  neighbourhood  and  to  the  whole  world  and  this  introversion 
is  apt  to  mark  the  life,  thought  and  leadership  of  the  whole  Church.  This 
applies  to  the  younger  Churches  as  well  as  to  the  older. 

(b)  Even  where  the  obligation  is  acknowledged  and  acted  upon,  such  action 
tends  to  take  the  form  of  a  separate  “mission”  supported  by  the  congre¬ 
gation  but  not  regarded  as  the  responsibility  of  every  member. 

(c)  Normal  theological  study  and  teaching  does  not  sufficiently  concern  itself 
with  the  task  of  bringing  the  Gospel  to  those  outside.  It  largely  presup¬ 
poses  a  static,  rather  than  a  missionary  Church. 

(d)  The  great  world  missionary  enterprise  of  the  Churches  has  naturally  created 
its  own  instruments  and  organizations,  and  these  tend  to  be  somewhat 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  life  of  the  Churches.  It  is  too  easy  to  be  a 
church  member  without  feeling  oneself  committed  to  the  world-wide 
missionary  task. 

3 .  We  are  thankful  to  know  of  many  bold  attempts  to  break  through  this  situa¬ 
tion  and  to  develop  new  patterns  of  church  life  which  shall  demonstrate  the  essen¬ 
tially  dynamic  and  missionary  character  of  the  Church.  We  commend  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  I.M.C.  and  the  W.C.C.  the  studies  carried  on  in  this  realm  by  the 
W.C.C.  through  its  Secretariat  for  Evangelism,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  enlist  the  much  more  energetic  participation  of  the  Churches  in  these  studies. 

4.  As  we  see  how  many  Churches  in  our  own  day  are  being  stripped  of  many 
things  which  have  been  regarded  as  necessary  —  such  as  buildings,  funds,  institu- 
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tions,  and  privileged  positions  —  we  are  led  to  believe  that  God  is  in  this  way  forcing 
His  Church  to  come  out  into  the  open  and  to  commit  itself  afresh  in  a  dynamic 
encounter  with  the  world.  We  pray  that  the  Church  everywhere  may  learn  to 
abandon  all  trust  in  earthly  securities  and  to  face  the  world  with  that  courage  which 
is  now  the  very  condition  of  existence  for  some  of  our  member  Churches. 

5,  Implications  for  the  World  Missionary  Task 

1.  The  great  missionary  movement  of  the  recent  centuries  has  under  God 
brought  into  being  a  Church  which  is  in  some  sense  world-wide.  We  confess  with 
gratitude  that  this  is  a  mighty  work  of  God’s  Spirit  working  through  His  Church 
even  when  the  Church’s  obedience  was  in  many  ways  deeply  imperfect.  Despite 
all  its  limitations  and  imperfections  this  movement  has  been  the  greatest  spiritual 
movement  of  its  kind  in  history.  It  is  a  movement,  moreover,  which,  even  at  the 
present  time,  engages  the  devotion  and  represents  the  sacrificial  giving  of  a  great 
multitude  of  Christian  people. 

2.  We  have  nevertheless  to  acknowledge  with  penitence  that  this  great  move¬ 
ment  has  in  many  respects  been  marred  by  the  defects  of  the  Churches  from  which 
the  mission  went  forth.  In  particular  : 

(a)  There  has  been  an  unconscious  confusion  of  the  unchanging  Gospel  with 
the  particular  cultural,  economic  and  institutional  forms  of  the  older 
Churches. 

(b)  The  result  has  been  that  missionaries  of  the  older  Churches  have  often 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  into  being  Churches  which  are  too  largely 
replicas  of  those  from  which  they  had  come.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
admit  that  there  has  been  an  element  of  cultural  domination  in  the  work 
of  missions,  and  that  those  engaged  in  the  missionary  enterprise  have 
often  relied  too  much  upon  their  own  precept,  example  and  influence  and 
have  not  given  sufficient  freedom  to  the  younger  Churches  to  express  their 
Christian  obedience  in  new  forms  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(c)  This  has  inevitably  resulted  in  the  creation  of  Churches  which,  even  though 
technically  independent,  are  yet  compelled  to  depend  upon  the  older  Chur¬ 
ches  for  support  in  leadership  and  finance  because  they  are  too  foreign  in 
form. 

(d)  Moreover,  because  of  the  divisions  in  the  older  Churches,  the  various 
missions  of  many  denominations  from  many  lands  have  created  confusion 
and  division  of  the  Christian  witness  among  non-Christian  peoples. 

(e)  We  have  to  admit  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  great  volume  of  mis¬ 
sionary  giving  and  service  which  flows  out  from  the  older  Churches  is  at 
present  required  to  prop  up  relatively  static  younger  Churches,  rather 
than  to  make  new  advances  for  the  Gospel. 

3.  We  are  therefore  led  to  urge  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  fresh  study  of  mis¬ 
sionary  principles  and  practice,  and  especially  for  a  very  earnest  reconsideration 
of  our  present  methods  in  the  light  of  the  Bible.  We  trust  that  the  present  study 
programme  of  the  I.M.C.  will  be  helpful  to  this  end.  Our  aim  must  be  a  partner¬ 
ship  between  older  and  younger  Churches  in  which  the  strength  of  the  former  is 
not  exhausted  in  the  support  of  the  latter,  but  in  which  older  and  younger  Churches 
together  can  devote  their  combined  strength  to  the  vast  unfinished  mission  of  the 
Church  to  all  men  and  all  nations. 
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6.  Implications  for  the  Future  Structure  and  Relationship  of  the  I.M.C.  and  the  W.C.C. 

1 .  In  recognition  of  the  inseparability  of  the  unity  and  the  mission  of  the  Church, 
the  I.M.C.  and  the  W.C.C.  are  constitutionally  “in  association”  one  another. 
This  formal  interlocking  is  finding  increasing  expression,  as  in  the  creation  of  such 
common  instruments  of  action  as  C.C.I.A.  and  the  appointment  of  an  East  Asia 
Secretary  responsible  to  both  bodies.  Nevertheless,  all  that  has  been  said  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs  inevitably  raises  the  question  whether  this  association  of  two 
autonomous  organizations  adequately  expressed  the  unity  in  calling  and  purpose 
which  both  bodies  acknowledge.  Should  “association”  now  give  place  to  a  new 
and  much  closer  relationship  ? 

2.  This  question  cannot  be  answered  without  taking  fully  into  account  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  pattern  and  methods  of  the  two  organizations  as  well  as  some  differences 
in  the  range  and  character  of  the  constituencies  which  the  two  bodies  at  present 
represent  and  serve.  These  technical  factors  require  more  attention  than  can  be 
given  to  them  by  the  present  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee.  It  is  therefore 
suggested  that  the  officers  of  the  W.C.C.  and  the  I.M.C.  should  be  asked  to  examine 
this  question  afresh  and  (through  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  W.C.C.  and  the 
I.M.C.)  make  such  recommendations  to  both  bodies  as  may  make  their  relation¬ 
ship  the  most  convincting  instrument  and  symbol  possible  of  the  unity  affirmed 
throughout  this  statement. 

3.  While  this  question  of  the  future  of  two  great  ecumenical  organisations 
follows  inevitably  from  the  principles  formulated  in  this  document,  it  cannot  be 
emphasised  too  strongly  that  the  real  issues  raised  by  this  discussion  have  far  wider 
and  deeper  implications  than  that  of  organisation. 


APPENDIX  A-9 

Statement  of  the  Central  Committee  on  Conscientious  Objection 

Rolle,  Switzerland,  August,  1951 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  having  adopted  the 
following  resolution  at  its  meeting  in  Toronto,  Canada,  9-15  July  1950: 

“Agreed  :  Whereas  the  Central  Committee  considers  that  the  conscientious 
decisions  of  Christians  with  regard  to  participation  or  non-participation  in 
war  are  to  be  respected  and  that  therefore  all  nations  should  make  provision 
concerning  conscientious  objectors  ; 

“Resolves  :  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  a  draft  statement  concerning 
the  desirable  principles  on  which  such  legislation  should  be  based  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Central  Committee  at  its  next  meeting,” 
receives  with  appreciation  the  report  submitted  to  it  by  the  Committee  on  Conscien¬ 
tious  Objection  and  recommends  : 

I.  That  the  following  provisions  designed  to  sageguard  the  right  of  conscientious 
objection  be  transmitted  by  the  General  Secretary  of  the  W.C.C.  to  Member  Churches 
and  by  the  C.C.I.A.  to  National  Commissions  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs , 
as  a  provisional  statement  of  principles  which  should  be  considered  in  this  connection  : 

1.  Conscientious  objection  shall  be  recognised  as  objection  to  performing 
military  training  or  service,  and  to  performing  combatant  duties  or  activities  in 
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support  of  war,  with  the  understanding  that  every  conscientious  objector  has  the 
duty  to  render  equivalent  service  toward  the  safeguarding  of  the  community. 

2.  In  countries  where  legislation  provides  for  the  recognition  of  conscientious 
objection,  conscientious  objectors  should  make  use  of  such  provisions,  including 
registration  and  other  arrangements  for  an  orderly  witness  to  conscience. 

3.  In  every  country  a  conscientious  objector  shall  be  entitled  to  appeal  to  an 
impartially-constituted  civilian  tribunal  established  to  deal  with  cases  of  conscien¬ 
tious  objection. 

4.  The  proceedings  of  all  civilian  tribunals  for  conscientious  objectors  shall  be 
open  to  the  public. 

5.  In  no  country  shall  the  death  penalty  be  imposed,  in  peace  or  war,  upon 
any  civilian  for  conscientious  objection.  The  conscientious  objector  as  such  shall 
suffer  no  derogation  of  human  rights. 

6.  A  conscientious  objector  shall  be  entitled  to  exemption  from  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  laws  of  military  training  and  service,  it  being  understood  that 
provision  shall  be  made  for  exemption  in  one  of  the  following  ways  : 

a )  exemption  without  conditions ; 

b)  exemption  conditional  upon  the  acceptance  of  work  of  a  civilian  nature 
under  civilian  control,  such  work  to  be  specified  by  a  civilian  tribunal ; 

c)  exemption  conditional  upon  the  performance  of  non-combatant  duties  only. 

7.  Every  conscientious  objector  granted  exemption  shall  receive  a  certificate 
of  status  and  exemption  for  purposes  of  identification. 

8.  An  applicant  for  registration  as  a  conscientious  objector  who  is  aggrieved 
by  any  order  of  a  civilian  tribunal  for  conscientious  objectors  shall  be  entitled  to 
appeal  to  a  higher  civilian  tribunal. 

9.  A  conscientious  objector  shall  be  entitled  at  any  time  to  request  a  civilian 
tribunal  to  change  the  classification  of  his  exemption. 

10.  With  due  recognition  of  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  all  citizens  in  time  of 
crisis,  the  conditions  of  alternative  non-military  service  to  which  a  conscientious 
objector  is  directed  shall  not  be  different  from  current  conditions  of  similar  non¬ 
military  employment. 

11.  A  conscientious  objector  performing  alternative  service  of  a  non-military 
character  shall  be  entitled  to  appeal  to  the  tribunal  if  required  to  perform  work 
which  he  deems  to  be  of  a  military  nature. 

12.  A  conscientious  objector  shall  be  in  the  same  position  as  a  person  in  military 
service  in  respect  to  reinstatement  in  his  previous  occupation  after  his  period  of 
service. 

13.  The  “non-combatant”  conscientious  objector  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an 
official  assurance  that  he  will  not  be  called  upon  at  any  time  to  bear  arms. 

Note  :  In  every  case  these  rights  should  be  taken  to  apply  equally  to  women  as 
to  men. 

H.  That  member  Churches  and  National  Commission  be  invited  to  study  the 
above  provisions  and  to  report  their  proposals  for  modification  and  amendment. 
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III.  That ,  when  the  reports  of  member  Churches  and  National  Commissions  show 
sufficient  agreement  on  specific  provision  to  ensure  the  right  of  conscientious  objection , 
the  C.C.I.A.  be  requested  to  seek  their  incorporation  in  international  agreements. 

IV.  That  meanwhile  the  C.C.I.A.  in  its  intergovernmental  contacts  be  requested 
to  continue  its  support  of  such  general  provisions  to  ensure  the  right  of  conscientious 
objection  as  are  known  to  be  widely  endorsed  within  its  constituency . 


APPENDIX  A-1 0 

Letter  of  the  Central  Committee  to  the  member  Churches 

Lucknow,  India,  January,  1953 

Brethren, 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  held  its  first 
meeting  on  Asian  soil.  While  conscious  of  needs  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  here 
at  Lucknow  we  have  been  confronted  with  some  of  the  vital  problems  of  Asia  today. 
Through  our  contacts  with  leaders  of  Church  and  State,  through  the  reports  of  the 
East  Asian  Study  Conference  organized  by  the  World  Council  prior  to  our  own 
meeting,  and  in  discussion  together,  certain  concerns  have  come  to  us  with  a  new 
sense  of  urgency.  We  desire  to  share  with  you,  the  member  Churches  of  the  World 
Council,  considerations  which  surely  mean  increased  responsibilities  for  the  Church 
both  in  Asia  and  elsewhere. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  fact  of  the  ecumenical  movement  because  it  helps  us  to 
face  the  situation  within  a  world-wide  Christian  fellowship.  The  fact  that  we  are 
members  one  of  another,  and  confront  these  difficulties  together,  places  new  obli¬ 
gations  on  us  all. 

As  the  servants  of  One  Who  speaks  to  us  of  the  cup  of  water  and  daily  bread 
we  must  recognize  that  we  are  confronted  in  Asia  by  whole  peoples  in  desperate 
need  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  We  must  support  the  efforts  of  all  those  working 
for  material  and  social  welfare.  The  people  of  Asia  are  also  seeking  well-ordered 
political  life  and  true  community.  Above  all  we  see  their  need  for  an  ultimate  faith 
by  which  to  live  and  for  knowledge  of  Christ  who  alone  can  impart  this. 

The  struggle  for,  and  the  attainment  of,  national  independence,  the  break-up 
of  the  old  village  structure  of  society  and  the  attempt  to  build  up  a  society  based 
on  industrial  techniques,  the  challenge  to  old  customs  and  traditions  through  new 
conceptions  of  fundamental  rights,  the  transformations  in  the  status  of  women 
and  the  pattern  of  the  family,  all  these  indicate  the  vast  dimensions  of  the  revo¬ 
lution. 

1 .  The  Imperative  of  Social  Justice 

Our  meeting  has  brought  home  to  us  the  poverty  and  distress  of  these  peoples 
as  well  as  their  efforts  to  grapple  with  their  problems.  They  are  demanding  social 
conditions  which  are  worthy  of  human  beings.  Churches  all  over  the  world  must 
ask  how  they  can  help  the  people  of  Asia  in  their  efforts  to  attain  a  standard  of 
living  which  meets  basic  human  needs,  and  in  their  search  for  a  more  just  social 
and  economical  order. 

The  Church  in  Asia  has  the  crucial  task  of  helping  to  provide  the  true  moral 
and  spiritual  dynamic  for  the  peoples  longing  for  social  justice  and  peace.  Without 
this  dynamic  their  longing  cannot  be  realized  and  may  easily  be  betrayed  by  false 
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hopes.  To  meet  these  needs,  the  full  support  of  the  Christian  community  in  under¬ 
developed  countries  must  be  rallied  behind  the  efforts  of  their  governments  and 
peoples  to  tackle  their  own  economic  problems.  The  Churches  in  the  more  developed 
countries  must  urge  their  peoples  and  Governments  to  do  everything  possible  to 
strengthen  programmes  of  technical  assistance,  without  which  such  efforts  in  Asia 
cannot  succeed.  This  assistance  will  be  effective  and  welcome  only  when  it  expresses 
a  concern  for  man  and  his  needs  wherever  he  lives,  and  is  a  manifestation  of  human 
solidarity.  It  must  therefore  be  given  with  sensitivity  to  the  economic,  political 
and  social  goals  of  the  peoples  of  Asia. 

Rearmament  and  military  tension  seriously  reduce  the  resources  available  for 
industrial  development  in  Asia.  They  also  create  an  attitude  of  mind  which  leads 
to  national  and  international  policies  in  which  positive  programmes  of  social  recon¬ 
struction  tend  to  be  neglected.  The  Christian  Churches  must  help  their  peoples 
and  Governments  to  reckon  with  the  threat  to  the  social  development  of  these 
countries,  which  is  created  by  tensions  and  power  rivalries. 

2.  The  Christian  Basis  of  Political  Freedom 

These  countries  which  are  attempting  to  construct  political  institutions  that 
give  form  to  their  new  sense  of  freedom  are  forced  to  look  for  the  cultural  and 
religious  foundations  of  responsible  social  life.  In  this  situation  the  Churches  of 
Asia  must  continue  to  make  clear  that  the  fundamental  rights  of  man  will  only  be 
firmly  grounded  in  so  far  as  these  are  related  to  the  Christian  view  of  man  as  a  child 
of  God  in  Christ.  Freedom  can  only  be  retained  in  a  society  which  is  based  on 
the  integrity  of  the  individual. 

The  Christian  understanding  of  man  is  directly  relevant  to  the  search  for  new 
foundations  for  society.  Churches  rooted  in  Eastern  soil  must  be  helped  in  making 
this  witness  reai  and  effective.  Only  as  the  Church  can  offer  actual  demonstrations 
of  the  creation  of  Christian  character,  of  community  living,  brotherly  service  and 
reconciling  fellowship  will  it  fulfil  its  redemptive  task  in  the  midst  of  the  changes 
taking  place  in  all  aspects  of  Asian  society.  Here  the  local  congregation  of  the 
Church  has  an  indispensable  part  to  play. 

3,  The  Call  to  Missionary  Obedience  and  Unity 

The  missionary  task  of  the  Church  is  more  important  than  ever  in  Asia  today. 
Amid  elemental  hunger,  the  uprooting  of  life  and  the  struggle  to  rebuild,  the  fun¬ 
damental  need  is  still  man’s  need  for  God.  It  must  be  known  that  within  the  events 
of  our  time  His  Presence  is  to  be  discerned  in  judgment  and  blessing.  Christ  alone 
makes  this  knowledge  possible  in  all  its  redemptive  power.  To  preach  Him  and 
bear  witness  to  Him  amidst  the  claims  of  other  faiths  is  a  task  of  burning  urgency. 
Yet  we  have  scarcely  begun  to  encounter  and  understand  the  other  great  religions 
of  Asia  on  their  own  ground. 

Again,  the  fulfilment  by  churches  of  their  missionary  task  brings  particular 
responsibilities  in  Asia.  The  churches  are  called  to  make  their  life  a  witness  to 
social  justice  and  political  freedom.  Only  so  can  they  find  an  opening  in  the  hearts 
of  these  peoples  for  the  greater  treasure  entrusted  to  the  Church. 

The  overwhelming  evangelistic  task  in  Asia  is  the  concern  of  the  whole  Church. 
This  responsibility  now  falls  primarily  upon  the  churches  in  Asia.  But  the  Western 
churches  need  to  redouble,  and  not  slacken,  their  missionary  endeavour  in  Asia. 
Yet  this  contribution  from  the  West  must  be  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  partnership 
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with  the  younger  Churches,  and  along  lines  which  will  strengthen  them  for  their 
own  missionary  obedience. 

No  one  can  enter  today  into  the  Asian  scene  without  realizing  at  every  hand 
the  urgency  with  which  many  of  the  churches  and  Christian  people  are  crying  for 
unity.  Where  Christians  find  themselves  as  a  small  minority  in  the  midst  of  vast 
communities  of  non-Christian  peoples  the  call  of  God  to  all  of  us  to  seek  for  unity 
is  powerfully  reinforced  by  the  demands  and  circumstances  of  the  situation,  and 
by  their  own  task  of  witness. 

There  are  dangers  in  this  very  sense  of  urgency  which  cannot  be  disregarded. 
Unity  may  sometimes  be  looked  upon  as  a  solution  of  all  problems.  It  may  be 
sought  without  due  regard  for  truth  in  doctrine  and  soundness  in  order.  But,  having 
said  this,  we  feel  bound  to  state  that  the  churches  of  the  West  are  called  to  show 
great  understanding  and  a  readiness  to  give  full  freedom  and  continuing  support 
to  their  brethren  in  the  East  as  they  seek  to  find  God’s  purpose  for  them  in  their 
own  time  and  place. 

“Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  His  paths  straight.” 


APPENDIX  A-11 

Letter  of  the  Central  Committee  to  the  President  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
Lucknow,  January,  1953 

Sir, 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  meeting  at  Lucknow 
has  requested  me  as  its  Chairman  to  express  to  you  as  President  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  its  deep  concern  at  the  growing  deterioration  in 
the  relations  between  the  rival  groupings  of  powers  and  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  profoundly  distressed  at  the  widespread  sense  of  frustration 
over  the  increasing  bitterness  which  affects  relations  between  the  powers.  In  address¬ 
ing  you  it  believes  that  it  not  only  speaks  for  the  delegates  from  the  churches  of 
many  lands  but  also  reflects  the  great  body  of  Christian  opinion  throughout  the 
world. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  appalled  by  the  suffering  and  anxiety  which 
the  wars  now  raging  inflict  upon  the  peoples  on  whose  soil  they  are  fought  and 
upon  all  engaged  in  the  fighting.  It  assures  you,  Mr.  President,  that  millions  of 
people  whom  it  represents  are  longing  and  praying  for  an  honourable  peace. 

The  Central  Committee  wishes  me  to  say  how  greatly  it  appreciates  the  efforts 
of  the  United  Nations  to  overcome  what  is  apparently  the  one  remaining  obstacle 
to  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  in  Korea.  It  regrets  that  no  plan  has  so  far  been 
found  acceptable  to  all  parties.  It  most  earnestly  urges  the  United  Nations  to  per¬ 
severe  in  its  efforts  to  resolve  the  conflict  by  a  truce  which  will  safeguard  prisoners 
of  war  against  forcible  repatriation  or  forcible  detention. 

The  question  of  repatriation  may  not  be  the  only  obstacle  to  the  conclusion 
of  agreements  to  end  fighting,  and  other  steps  may  have  to  be  taken.  The  Central 
Committee  therefore  welcomes  the  expressed  willingness  of  the  highest  authorities 
of  certain  great  powers  to  hold  personal  discussion  and  trusts  that  the  essential 
preliminary  conditions  of  successful  consultation  may  be  satisfied. 

The  immediate  object  for  which  the  United  Nations  intervened  has  been  ful¬ 
filled.  There  now  remains  the  settlement  of  the  Korean  question  with  a  view  to 
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the  unification  and  independence  of  Korea.  The  Central  Committee  is  far  from 
underestimating  the  difficulties.  But  it  is  convinced  that  the  only  way  to  end  the 
bloodshed  in  Korea  and  so  hasten  the  solution  not  only  of  the  Korean  but  also  of 
wider  questions  is  through  negotiated  settlements.  A  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
therefore  prompts  this  appeal  to  the  United  Nations  to  guard  against  any  extension 
of  the  conflict  and  to  persist  unceasingly  in  the  promotion  of  negotiations  until 
success  is  achieved.  It  commends  the  more  widespread  use  in  international  con¬ 
ference  of  an  umpire. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  also  aware  that 
the  serious  economic  needs  of  many  countries  in  different  parts  of  the  world  espe¬ 
cially  in  Asia  cry  out  for  attention.  It  appreciates  the  notable  work  done  through 
technical  assistance  and  in  other  humanitarian  ways  by  the  United  Nations  and 
urges  the  nations  unitedly  to  devote  their  resources  to  meet  this  call.  But  in  this 
grave  and  perilous  hour  the  breaking  of  the  deadlock  in  Korea  is  the  immediate 
and  essential  step  to  these  wider  constructive  activities. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  communication  to  the  heads  of  all  delegations  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  to  the  Secretary-General. 

With  much  respect  the  Central  Committee  addresses  this  appeal  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  On  behalf  of  that  Committee  I  remain,  Sir, 

Respectfully  yours, 

George  Bell  (Bishop  of  Chichester). 

Note  :  In  sending  this  letter  the  Central  Committee  expresses  its  concern  with  the 
international  situation  and  at  the  same  time  calls  upon  Christian  people  to  pray  for  the 
establishment  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 
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Resolution  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  Korea 

Bossey,  August,  1953 

The  Executive  Committee  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  cessation  of  fighting  in 
Korea  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  truce, 

Noting  that  a  way  had  been  opened  for  an  approach  to  the  critical  problems 
of  political  unification  and  effective  rehabilitation  by  processes  of  negotiation  and 
reconstruction ; 

Urged  upon  the  member  Churches  their  obligation  to  press  their  governments 
to  participate  fully  in  all  inter-governmental  relief  mesures,  and  themselves  to  sup¬ 
port  through  Christian  liberality  the  Relief  Committee  of  the  National  Christian 
Council  of  Korea  in  makings  its  vital  Christian  contribution  to  the  work  of  national 
reconstruction ;  and 

Declared  its  intention  to  secure,  through  the  Department  of  Inter-Church  Aid 
and  Service  to  Refugees,  the  widest  possible  cooperation  of  member  Churches  in 
working  through  churches  in  both  South  and  North  Korea,  always  with  the  definite 
understanding  that  the  distribution  be  in  the  hands  of  church  agencies,  and  that 
the  identity  of  the  giving  churches  be  freely  disclosed. 
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Letter  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  four  Foreign  Ministers 

Konigstein,  Germany,  February,  1954 

February  4th,  1954 

Dear  Sir, 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  which  has  been  in 
session  these  days  at  Konigstein  has  followed  with  its  thoughts  and  prayers  the 
deliberations  of  the  Foreign  Ministers’  Conference  at  Berlin.  In  addressing  this 
letter  to  you  I  reflect  the  concern  and  hopes  not  only  of  the  leaders  who  are  here 
assembled  from  many  lands  but  also  of  the  churches  and  Christians  whom  they 
represent. 

We  are  conscious  of  the  difficulties  and  complexities  which  you  face  as  you  seek 
solutions  of  the  problems  before  you.  We  know  that  a  commonly  acceptable  plan 
to  restore  Germany  and  Austria  to  the  position  of  freedom  and  independence  which 
they  should  now  hold  in  a  responsible  world  society  is  not  easy  to  find.  Yet  we 
believe  that  this  objective  can  and  must  be  achieved  in  a  way  which  will  heed  the 
legitimate  desires  of  these  nations  and  their  people  and  which  will  not  impose  dis¬ 
criminatory  restrictions  upon  them.  Reconciliation  will  be  most  surely  effected 
and  safeguards  for  all  parties  against  future  aggression  most  securely  provided  by 
building  a  community  of  mutual  responsibility  and  co-operation. 

We  are  confident  that  substantial  progress  on  concrete  issues  can  be  made  at 
the  Berlin  Conference  and  that  a  better  climate  would  thus  be  created  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  problems  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  view  of  previous  negotiations 
we  hope  that  difficulties  will  be  overcome  and  an  agreement  reached  on  a  Peace 
Treaty  with  Austria.  We  believe  that  the  world  is  looking  to  the  Berlin  Conference 
for  a  conclusive  decision  on  the  steps  leading  to  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany. 
If  an  immediate  and  full  agreement  should  prove  impossible,  the  Conference  ought 
certainly  to  offer  a  much  more  secure  prospect  of  a  German  Peace  Treaty  and  arran¬ 
gements  ought  to  be  promptly  made  whereby  the  hitherto  separated  parts  of  the 
German  people  can  be  most  naturally  and  closely  related  to  each  other. 

In  expressing  these  views  to  you  we  do  not  ask  for  agreements  which  are  bought 
by  forsaking  sound  principle  and  which  would  tend  to  build  false  hopes.  We  res¬ 
pectfully  urge  you  to  guard  against  despair  and  to  persevere  in  the  effort  to  move 
forward  in  concrete  action  for  the  relief  of  threatening  tensions.  The  very  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  which  the  four-power  conference  is  concluded  and  the  extent  to  which 
there  is  a  commitment  to  further  co-operation  will  largely  determine  whether  the 
peoples  of  the  world  will  regard  the  prospect  of  securing  peace  among  the  nations 
with  or  without  hope. 

We  and  our  fellow  Christians  of  many  nations  will  continue  to  pray  that  God 
may  grant  you  and  your  colleagues  wisdom  and  understanding,  and  bring  your 
deliberations  to  a  successful  result. 

Respectfully  yours, 

George  Cicestr, 

Bishop  of  Chichester, 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  FAITH  AND  ORDER 


Title 

1.  The  Commission  shall  be  called  the  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order  of  the 

World  Council  of  Churches. 

Meanings 

2.  In  this  Constitution: 

The  Commission  means  the  above-named  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Working  Committee  means  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Commission 
on  Faith  and  Order. 

The  Council  means  the  above-named  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Assembly  means  the  Assembly  of  the  World  Council. 

The  Central  Committee  means  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council. 

Functions 

3.  The  functions  of  the  Commission  are  : 

(i)  To  proclaim  the  essential  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  to  keep 
prominently  before  the  World  Council  and  the  Churches  the  obligation 
to  manifest  that  unity  and  its  urgency  for  the  work  of  evangelism. 

(ii)  To  study  questions  of  faith,  order  and  worship  with  the  relevant  social, 
cultural,  political,  racial  and  other  factors  in  their  bearing  on  the  unity 
of  the  Church. 

(iii)  i  o  study  the  theological  implications  of  the  existence  of  the  ecumenical 
movement. 

(iv)  1  o  study  matters  in  the  present  relationships  of  the  Churches  to  one  another 
which  cause  difficulties  and  need  theological  clarification. 
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v)  To  provide  information  concerning  actual  steps  taken  by  the  Churches 
towards  reunion. 

4.  All  activities  of  the  Commission  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  four  principles 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement,  viz. : 

(i)  Its  main  work  is  to  draw  Churches  out  of  isolation  into  conference, 
in  which  none  is  to  be  asked  to  be  disloyal  to  or  to  compromise  its  con¬ 
victions,  but  to  seek  to  explain  them  to  others  while  seeking  to  understand 
their  points  of  view.  Irreconcilable  differences  are  to  be  recorded  as 
honestly  as  agreements,  (ii)  Its  conferences  are  to  be  conferences  of  dele¬ 
gates  officially  appointed  by  the  Churches  to  represent  them,  (iii)  The 
invitation  to  take  part  in  these  conferences  is  addressed  to  all  Christian 
Churches  throughout  the  world  which  accept  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
God  and  Saviour*,  (iv)  Only  Churches  themselves  are  competent  to  take 
actual  steps  towards  reunion  by  entering  into  negotiations  with  one  another. 
The  work  of  the  Movement  is  not  to  formulate  schemes  and  tell  the  Chur¬ 
ches  what  they  ought  to  do,  but  to  act  as  the  handmaid  of  the  Churches 
in  the  preparatory  work  of  clearing  away  misunderstandings,  discussing 
obstacles  to  reunion,  and  issuing  reports  which  are  submitted  to  the  Chur¬ 
ches  for  their  consideration. 


Organization 

5.  (i)  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  are  to  be  held  when  main  sub¬ 

jects  are  ready  for  submission  to  the  churches,  and  when,  on  recommendation 
of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  the  Central  Committee  so  decides. 

(ii)  The  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  shall  consist  of  85  members 
appointed  by  the  Assembly  of  the  World  Council,  with  power  to  nominate 
additional  members  up  to  the  number  of  15  for  appointment  by  the  Central 
Committee,  all  these  to  hold  office  until  the  next  Assembly  (subject  however 
to  any  revision  advised  by  a  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  as  herein¬ 
after  provided).  At  each  Assembly  the  list  of  membership  shall  be  revised  in 
the  light  of  recommendations  made  by  the  Commission.  When  a  World  Con¬ 
ference  is  held,  it  shall  advise  the  Central  Committee  on  any  necessary  revision 
of  the  membership  of  the  Commission  between  that  Conference  and  the  next 

*  Note  :  The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  at  Lucknow  in  January  1953 
resolved  “to  adopt  the  Constitution  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  as  presented  by 
the  Lund  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  except  for  the  last  part  of  article  35,  beginning, 
‘but  no  amendment.  . . this  clause  to  be  referred  to  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
for  further  consideration.” 

The  Faith  and  Order  Working  Committee,  in  August  1953,  passed  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  : 

“This  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Working  Committee  requests  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  at  its  meeting  prior  to  the  Evanston  Assembly  to  consider  the  following  alterations 
in  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  Constitution  and,  if  agreeable,  to  submit  them  to  the 
Second  Assembly  for  adoption  : 

“fa )  to  delete  paragraph  35,  and  to  substitute  :  ‘Any  amendment  to  this  Constitution 
shall  be  initiated  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  must  be  approved 
by  the  Assembly.’ 

“(b )  in  paragraph  4  (iii),  to  omit  ‘all’  before  ‘Christian  Churches  throughout  the  world 
which  accept  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour’.” 
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Assembly.  In  making  appointments  care  shall  be  taken  to  secure  the  adequate 
geographical  and  confessional  representation  of  churches. 

The  Commission  may  include  members  of  churches  which  accept  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  but  are  not  members  of  the  World  Council. 

Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  Central  Committee  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commission. 

Before  appointments  are  made,  steps  shall  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the 
appointments  proposed  are  acceptable  to  the  churches  concerned. 

(iii)  The  Commission  shall  normally  meet  every  three  years  but  may  be 
called  together  at  any  time  when  major  theological  commission  reports  need 
to  be  reviewed  by  a  larger  body  than  the  Working  Committee. 

(iv)  The  Commission  shall  nominate  from  its  own  members,  for  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  Central  Committee,  a  Working  Committee  of  not  more  than 
22  members  with  power  to  nominate  not  more  than  3  additional  members. 
The  Working  Committee  shall  normally  meet  annually  and  shall  be  respon¬ 
sible  (a)  for  administration,,  (b)  for  directing  the  study  work  and  other  activ¬ 
ities  of  Faith  and  Order  and  (c)  for  co-operation  with  other  agencies  of  the 
World  Council. 

Vacancies  in  the  Working  Committee  shall  be  filled  by  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  itself  from  the  membership  of  the  Commission  and  submitted  to  the 
Central  Committee  for  appointment. 

(v)  There  shall  be  various  theological  commissions  set  up  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  or  Working  Committee.  Theological  commissions  may  include  as  mem¬ 
bers  or  consultants  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  Commission. 

Meetings  of  the  Commission 

6.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice-Chairman,  shall 
preside  at  meetings  of  the  Commission.  In  the  absence  of  these  officers,  the 
meeting  shall  elect  its  own  Chairman.  One  sixth  of  the  total  membership  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

7.  The  notices  of  meetings  shall  be  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

8.  Members  of  the  Commission  can  name  substitutes  to  represent  them  at  meet¬ 
ings  at  which  they  are  unable  to  be  present  themselves. 

9.  On  questions  of  Faith  and  Order  the  Commission  shall  not  adopt  any  reso¬ 
lutions,  but  shall  confine  itself  to  recording  for  the  information  of  the  Chur¬ 
ches  such  agreements  and  disagreements  as  are  discovered. 

Qne^tions  of  procedure  and  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  those  present  and  voting. 

vhf  Committee  may,  either  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  or  pre- 

ously,  determine  the  rules  of  procedure  and  of  debate  for  the  meeting. 

ersons  not  being  members  of  the  Commission  may  be  invited  by  the  Chair- 
‘  n  or  tne  Secretary  to  be  present  and  speak,  but  they  cannot  vote. 


Chairman 


ing  of  the^11  e^ecte(*  a  majority  of  votes  at  a  duly  convened  meet- 

t  Commission,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Working  Committee. 
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14.  The  Chairman  shall  hold  office  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  his  appointment, 
but  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

15.  In  the  event  of  the  office  of  Chairman  falling  vacant  by  reason  of  resignation, 
incapacity  or  death,  the  Vice-Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  until  such  time  as  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  can  be  called. 

Vice-Chairman 

16.  A  Vice-Chairman  shall  be  elected  by  the  Commission  on  the  nomination  of 
the  Working  Committee,  shall  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  shall  be  eligible 
for  re-election. 

The  Secretariat 

17.  There  shall  be  at  least  one  Secretary  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Council  employed  for  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  a  full-time  basis. 

18.  The  Secretary  or  Secretaries  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Commission  to  the 
Central  Committee. 

19.  It  shall  be  the  special  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  to  maintain  full  consulta¬ 
tion  and  co-operation  with  the  General  Secretariat  and  with  the  other  Depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Council,  and  particularly  with  the  Study  Department. 

20.  The  salaries  or  honoraria  to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  or  Secretaries  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Working  Committee  and  the  officers  of  the  Council  in 
consultation. 

The  Working  Committee 

21.  The  Commission  shall  appoint  the  Chairman  of  the  Working  Committee. 

22.  Members  of  the  Working  Committee  shall  hold  office  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Commission,  when  the  list  of  membership  shall  be  revised. 

23 .  The  Working  Committee  shall  have  power  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Commission 
in  all  matters  where  action  is  required  before  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  can 
be  convened. 

24.  The  Working  Committee  shall  meet  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Chairman 
and  the  Secretary  shall  decide  to  be  required  for  the  performance  of  its  duty. 

25.  The  quorum  for  a  meeting  of  the  Working  Committee  shall  be  seven  members 
present,  of  whom  at  least  three  must  be  elected  members. 

26.  If  at  any  time  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  convene  a  meeting  the  Chairman  and 
Secretary  shall  decide  that  there  is  business  needing  an  immediate  decision  by 
the  Working  Committee,  it  shall  be  permissible  for  them  to  obtain  by  post 
the  opinions  of  its  members  and  the  majority  opinion  thus  ascertained  shall 
be  treated  as  equivalent  to  the  decision  of  a  duly  convened  meeting. 

The  Department 

27.  The  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  Secretaries,  Chairman  of  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Chairmen  of  Theological  Commissions  shall  together  be  known 
as  the  Council’s  Faith  and  Order  Department. 

28.  The  Department  shall  be  responsible  for  continuously  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  Commission  between  meetings  of  the  Commission  and  the  Working 
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Committee,  both  by  (i)  promoting  the  studies  of  the  Theological  Commissions 
and  (ii)  following  all  developments  in  the  matter  of  the  union  of  Churches 
and  keeping  all  the  Churches  informed  of  these  developments.  It  shall  maintain 
full  consultation  and  co-operation  with  the  Study  Department  of  the  Council. 

29.  The  Secretary  shall  be  the  only  officer  of  the  Commission  employed  by  the 
Council  on  a  full-time  basis ;  the  other  members  of  the  Department  shall  be 
persons  giving  part-time  service  to  the  Commission  whilst  being  also  actively 
engaged  in  the  service  of  their  own  Churches. 

The  Theological  Commissions 

30.  The  work  of  the  Theological  Commissions  shall  be  to  prepare  reports  which 
may  serve  as  the  basis  for  discussion  in  the  Commission,  at  the  Assemblies  of 
the  World  Council,  or  at  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order,  on  the  subjects 
referred  to  them  under  §  5  (v)  above. 

31 .  Each  Theological  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  a  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman 
and  Secretary  with  other  members  chosen  for  their  special  competence  in  the 
particular  field  of  study  and  representing  as  wide  a  variety  as  possible  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  traditions.  The  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  and  Secretary  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Commission,  and  they  shall  then  select  and  appoint  the  other 
members  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary. 

The  budget 

32.  The  Commission’s  financial  year  shall  run  from  1st  January  to  31st  December. 

33.  An  annual  budget  of  expenditure  shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  Secretary  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Council ;  it  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Working  Committee  for  its  approval  and  when  so  approved  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Council  for  final  adoption.  Copies  shall  then  be  sent  to 
all  members  of  the  Commission. 

34.  The  budget  shall  specify  the  amount  allocated  for  the  expenses  of  each  Theol¬ 
ogical  Commission,  and  each  Theological  Commission  shall  be  responsible 

for  deciding  its  manner  of  using  its  allocation  within  the  limit  prescribed  in 
the  budget. 

Revision 

35.  Any  amendment  to  this  Constitution  must  be  approved  by  the  Assembly  or 
Central  Committee  of  the  Council,  but  no  amendment  shall  be  valid  which 
contravenes  the  provisions  of  paragraph  4  above  or  of  this  paragraph  1. 


Interim  arrangement 

bv  ^onJ™ss^n  on  Faith  and  Order  shall  consist  of  85  members  nominated 
to  nominaf1  erer|ce  t0  the  Central  Committee  for  appointment,  with  power 

until  the  n!vtdf  m  me"lberS  UP  to  the  number  of  15>  a11  'hese  to  hold  office 

shall  be  reviser!  r  !'  ^orl1'  Council,  at  which  the  list  of  membership 

shall  be  revtsed  in  the  light  of  recommendations  made  by  the  Commission. 

1  See  footnote  page  139. 
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APPENDIX  D 


REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  COMMISSION  OF  THE  CHURCHES 

ON  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

1.  Name 

The  Commission  shall  be  called  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International 
Affairs,  Commission  des  Eglises  pour  les  Affaires  Internationales,  Kommission  der 
Kirchen  fur  Internationale  Angelegenheiten. 

2.  Parent  bodies 

The  Commission  is  jointly  constituted  by  and  is  the  joint  agent  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  International  Missionary  Council. 

3.  Aims 

The  general  responsibility  of  the  Commission  is  to  serve  the  churches  and  coun¬ 
cils  which  are  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  International 
Missionary  Council  as  a  source  of  stimulus  and  knowledge  in  their  approach  to 
international  problems,  as  a  medium  of  common  counsel  and  action,  and  as  their 
organ  in  formulating  the  Christian  mind  on  world  issues,  and  in  bringing  that  mind 
effectively  to  bear  upon  such  issues.  More  particularly,  it  shall  be  the  aim  of  the 
Commission : 

I.  To  call  the  attention  of  churches  to  problems  especially  claimant  upon  the 
Christian  conscience  at  any  particular  time  and  to  suggest  ways  in  which  Christians 
may  act  effectively  upon  these  problems,  in  their  respective  countries  and  inter¬ 
nationally. 

II.  To  discover  and  declare  Christian  principles  with  direct  relevance  to  the 
inter-relations  of  nations,  and  to  formulate  the  bearing  of  these  principles  upon 
immediate  issues. 

III.  To  encourage  in  each  country  and  area  and  in  each  church  represented 
in  the  parent  bodies  the  formation  of  organisms  through  which  the  consciences  of 
Christians  may  be  stirred  and  educated  as  to  their  responsibilities  in  the  world  of 
nations. 

IV.  To  gather  and  appraise  materials  on  the  relationship  of  the  churches  to 
public  affairs,  including  the  work  of  various  churches  and  church  councils  in  these 
fields  and  to  make  this  material  available  to  the  churches  represented  in  the  parent 
bodies. 

V.  To  study  selected  problems  of  international  justice  and  world  order,  includ¬ 
ing  economic  and  social  questions,  and  to  make  the  results  of  such  study  widely 
known  among  all  the  churches. 

VI.  To  assign  specific  responsibilities  and  studies  to  committees  or  special 
groups,  and  to  claim  for  them  the  assistance  of  persons  especially  expert  in  the 
problems  under  consideration. 

VII.  To  organize  conferences  of  church  leaders  of  different  nations. 

VIII.  To  represent  the  parent  bodies  in  relations  with  international  bodies  such 
as  the  United  Nations  and  related  agencies. 
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In  particular,  the  Commission  should  maintain  such  contacts  with  these  bodies 
as  will  assist  in  : 

a)  the  progressive  development  and  codification  of  international  law  and  the 
progressive  development  of  supranational  institutions ; 

b)  the  encouragement  of  respect  fornnd  observance  of  human  rights  and  fun¬ 
damental  freedoms  ;  special  attention  being  given  to  the  problem  of  religious 
liberty ; 

c)  the  international  regulation  of  armaments; 

d)  the  furtherance  of  international  economic  cooperation; 

e)  acceptance  by  all  nations  of  the  obligation  to  promote  to  the  utmost  the 
well-being  of  dependent  peoples  including  their  advance  toward  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  the  development  of  their  free  political  institutions ; 

f)  the  promotion  of  international  social,  cultural,  educational  and  humanitarian 
enterprises. 

IX.  To  concert  from  time  to  time  with  other  organisations  holding  similar 
objectives  in  the  advancement  of  particular  ends. 

4.  Membership 

The  Commission  shall  consist  of  a  number  of  Commissioners  to  be  determined 
from  time  to  time  by  the  parent  bodies,  including  among  them  the  President,  Vice- 
Presidents  if  appointed,  Chairman,  Director,  Treasurer  of  the  Commission,  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  International  Missionary  Council,  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  one  representative  each,  nominated  by 
such  ecumenical  agencies  as  are  named  by  the  parent  bodies. 

5.  Commissioners 

On  the  nomination  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Commissioners  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  parent  bodies  for  a  period  of  three  years  with  due  regard  to  area 
representation  and  that  of  ecumenical  organisations,  as  the  parent  bodies  shall 
from  time  to  time  determine. 

For  the  purpose  of  appointing  any  Commissioner,  the  Chairman  shall  consult 
with  the  Director  and  such  general  inter-church  councils  or  representative  church 
committees  as  the  parent  bodies  may  recommend  as  appropriate,  and  in  the  light 
of  such  consultation  he  shall  determine  what  area  or  areas  or  what  ecumenical 
organisation  the  Commissioner  is  to  represent,  and  shall  select  a  person  competent 
to  represent  the  area  or  areas  concerned,  and  shall,  if  the  person  so  selected  is 
acceptable  to  both  the  parent  bodies,  and  willing  to  serve,  proceed  to  recommend 
him  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  nomination. 

The  duties  of  a  Commissioner  shall  be : 

(a)  To  correspond  with  the  officers  of  the  Commission,  drawing  their  attention 
to  matters,  in  which,  in  his  view,  should  occupy  their  attention  and  advising 
them  of  the  relevant  data. 

(b)  To  co°Perate  with  the  recognized  local  inter-church  councils,  or  church 
agencies  and  committees  in  educating  public  opinion  or  in  making  repre¬ 
sentations  to  authorities  on  matters  in  the  international  sphere  of  concern 
to  the  Christian  conscience. 

(c)  To  attend  or  to  be  represented  by  an  alternate  at  duly  convened  meetings 
of  the  Commission. 
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6.  Representatives 

Such  world  confessional  associations  and  ecumenical  organisations  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  officers  of  the  Commission  shall  be  invited  to  send  one  repre¬ 
sentative  each  to  meetings  of  the  Commission  and  to  enlarged  meetings  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  in  a  consultative  capacity,  provided  that  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  may  always  meet  in  a  session  of  its  own  members. 

7.  Meetings  of  the  Commission 

The  Commission  shall  meet  as  often  as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  convene  it. 

8.  Officers 

The  officers  of  the  Commission  shall  be  President,  Vice-Presidents  if  appointed, 
Chairman,  Director,  Treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
to  be  elected  by  the  Commission  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  parent  bodies.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Director,  as  administrative  officers,  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Commission  in  accordance  with  its  aims  and  subject  to 
the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

9.  Executive  Committee 

(a)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  officers,  acting  ex  officio, 
together  with  the  General  Secretary  of  each  of  the  parent  bodies  and  not  more  than 
ten  members  of  the  Commission  in  addition.  In  the  absence  of  either  of  the  General 
Secretaries  he  may  be  represented  by  an  alternate,  with  the  right  to  vote. 

Provided  that  the  allocation  of  seats  on  the  Executive  Committee  may  be  varied 
by  a  majority  of  votes  at  any  meeting  of  the  Commission,  but  so  that  the  parent 
bodies  shall  always  be  entitled  to  a  minimum  of  one  seat  each. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  elected  by  the  Commission 
and  shall  hold  office  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  their  appointment, 
but  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

(c )  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  through  death  or  resignation,  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Chairman  may  appoint  a  member  to  fill  the  vacant  seat  until  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Commission.  At  such  meeting  the  person  appointed  shall  retire,  but 
shall  be  eligible  for  re-appointment. 

(d)  The  Executive  Committee  at  a  full  meeting  may  approve  an  announcement 
proposed  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  on  any  matter  within  its  Aims, 
provided  such  an  announcement  is  endorsed  by  a  majority  of  those  present,  and 
that  majority  includes  the  representatives  of  the  parent  bodies. 

(e )  The  Executive  Committee  shall  hold  a  full  meeting  at  least  once  a  year 
at  a  place  and  time  to  be  determined  by  the  Chairman  in  consultation  with  the 
President.  A  minimum  notice  of  one  month  shall  be  given  of  meetings,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency. 

(f)  Any  five  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  of  whom  at  least  one  shall 
be  a  representative  of  one  or  other  of  the  parent  bodies  may  require  a  meeting  to 
be  convened  for  any  purpose  within  the  Aims  of  the  Commission  and  the  Chairman 
shall  forthwith  convene  a  meeting  with  due  notice  of  purpose  of  it. 
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(g)  The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  may  name  alternates  to  attend 
full  meetings  of  the  Committee,  provided  at  least  a  fortnight’s  notice  of  the  intention 
to  do  so  and  the  name  of  the  alternate  is  given  to  the  Chairman  and  the  Chairman 
approves.  Such  alternates  are  entitled  to  vote. 

(h)  The  quorum  for  full  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  one- 
quarter  of  its  members. 

10.  The  budget 


(a)  The  Commission’s  financial  year  shall  run  from  1st  January  to  31st  De¬ 
cember. 

(b)  The  Commission  may: 

(i)  Request  and  receive  grants-in-aid  from  either  or  both  of  the  parent 
bodies 

(ii)  Request  and  receive  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  parent 
bodies,  subscriptions  and  donations  from  corporate  bodies  and  foun¬ 
dations,  and  individuals 

(iii)  Request  and  receive  legacies 

provided  that  no  conditions  are  attached  which  are  incompatible  with  its  Aims. 

( c)  The  Commission  shall  operate  on  the  basis  of  a  single  budget.  Its  expen¬ 
diture  shall  be  kept  within  the  total  guarantees  of  pledged  support.  The  accounts 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  audited  annually. 

11.  Contact  with  the  Churches 


A.  National  or  Regional  “ Committees ” 

1 .  In  the  formation  of  national  or  regional  “committees”  as  required  by  Aim  III, 
the  procedure  shall  be  as  follows  : 

(a)  Enquiry  shall  be  made  of  the  parent  bodies  whether  there  is  a  collective 
church  council  or  a  church  body  recognised  as  generally  representative  by 
one  of  the  parent  bodies. 

(b)  It  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  officers  of  the  Commission  whether  such  a 
council  or  body  possesses  or  is  ready  to  establish  a  department  or  com¬ 
mittee  dealing  with  international  affairs,  and  if  so  the  Commission  shall 
recognize  that  department  or  committee  as  a  national  or  regional  com- 

mittee  as  implied  by  Aim  I,  provided  that  it  is  ready  to  accept  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  therein  implied. 

(c)  Provided  no  action  is  possible  under  (b)  above,  the  officers  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  may,  in  consultation  with  collective  church  councils  or,  in  the  absence 
o  sue  collective  church  councils,  with  local  church  leaders  ;  (1)  designate 

a  correspondent  and  (2)  proceed  to  encourage  the  formation  of  national 
or  regional  committees. 


2.  The  duties  of  a  National  or  Regional  Committee  are : 

I0/r°m0te  a*ms  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International 

Anairs  in  its  own  territory. 

f  t^eI5St  ^lurches  in  the  significance  of  the  work  of  the  Commission 

an  ,  arC . es  on  *nternational  Affairs  and  the  importance  of  a  Christian 
approach  to  international  affairs. 
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(c)  To  draw  the  attention  of  national  governments  or  other  national  entities 
to  representations  purporting  to  advance  a  Christian  view  on  any  problem 
within  its  Aims,  including  any  problem  in  the  field  of  Human  Rights.  The 
Commission  shall  communicate  on  such  matters  with  the  national  or  regio¬ 
nal  committee. 

( d)  The  National  or  Regional  Committee  shall  decide  by  whom  and  on  behalf 
of  what  local  organisation  a  representation  shall  be  made. 

Provided  that,  if  a  representation  be  made  in  the  name  of  a  national  or 
regional  committee  of  the  Commission,  it  shall  confine  itself  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  question  under  consideration,  and  the  Commission  be  not  committed 
to  the  endorsement  of  any  general  principles,  except  in  so  far  as  it  has 
previously  authorised  them. 

B.  Circulating  Materials 

In  circulating  materials  to  Commissioners,  national  or  regional  committees,  and 
other  church  bodies  as  prescribed  in  Aim  IV  of  the  Charter,  the  officers  shall  proceed 
as  follows : 

(a)  They  may  circulate  materials  direct  or  through  any  office  of  the  Commission 
to  Commissioners,  and  to  the  Secretary  and/or  Chairman  of  a  national 
or  regional  committee  or  a  correspondent. 

(b)  They  may  act  similarly  in  regard  to  the  members  of  a  local  committee 
subject  to  the  permission  of  its  Chairman. 

(c)  They  may  act  similarly  in  regard  to  the  constituent  members  of  the  parent 
bodies  or  their  duly  appointed  representatives.  By  arrangement  with  world 
confessional  bodies,  circulation  may  proceed  through  their  offices. 

(d)  In  circulating  materials  to  other  individuals  or  organisations  in  any  country, 
they  will  normally  proceed  in  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  national 
or  regional  committee,  or,  if  such  does  not  exist,  with  the  Chairman  of 
any  church  council  or  committee  regarded  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  parent 
bodies  as  generally  representative  and  responsible. 

Provided  that  in  any  country  where  the  Commission  maintains  its  own 
office,  the  officer  in  charge  may  require  that  the  distribution  of  all  materials 
be  handled  through  him. 

(e)  Where  correspondence  with  individuals  is  directed  to  important  matters, 
the  Chairman  of  the  national  or  regional  committee  will  normally  be 
informed. 

12.  Contacts  with  International  Political  Bodies 
General  Principles  of  Contact 

In  making  or  recommending  an  approach  to  governments  or  inter-governmental 
authorities,  the  Commission’s  procedure  shall  be  as  follows : 

(a)  As  described  in  Aim  VIII,  the  Commission  may  directly  negotiate  in 
its  own  name  and  that  of  the  parent  bodies  with  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  bodies  subject  to  the  Provisions  of  (2)  and  (3)  below. 

(b )  If  and  when  the  Commission  desires  that  the  attention  of  national  govern¬ 
ments  or  other  national  entities  be  drawn  to  representations  purporting 
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to  advance  a  Christian  view  on  any  problem  within  its  Aims,  including 
any  problem  in  the  field  of  Human  Rights,  the  Commission  shall  remit 
the  matter  simultaneously  to  the  Commissioners  and  to  the  national  or 
regional  committees  of  the  country  or  countries  concerned. 

(c)  The  affiliated  committees  shall  have  full  discretion  in  determining  whether 
such  representation  is  desirable,  what  it  shall  include,  and  how  it  shall  be 
made.  They  shall  assume  full  responsibility  for  their  action  and,  unless 
otherwise  specifically  authorised,  shall  in  no  case  make  their  representation  in 
the  name  of  the  C.C.I.A.  In  instances  where  national  or  regional  committees 
decide  against  representation  to  their  government,  action  by  the  C.C.I.A. 
is  not  debarred,  but  will  be  undertaken  only  on  issues  of  extreme  urgency. 
In  this  event  it  is  understood  that  in  turn  the  national  or  regional  committees 
will  not  be  in  any  sense  responsible. 

(d)  K  local  commission,  committee  or  department  on  international  affairs 
upon  proposing  or  taking  action,  may  invite  the  support  of  the  Commission 
of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs.  When  the  officers  of  the  C.C.I.A. 
consider  the  action  to  be  both  representative  and  justified  by  its  importance, 
they  may  support  it  by  such  measures  as  they  deem  appropriate. 

Representations  to  the  United  Nations 

In  making  representation  in  its  own  name  as  prescribed  in  Aim  VIII,  the  Com¬ 
mission  may 

(a)  Utilise  any  general  principles  on  Human  Rights,  Religious  Liberty,  or  other 
su  ejects  covered  in  its  Aims,  which  have  been  agreed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Commissron,  or  agreed  by  correspondence,  which  included  the  members 
ot  the  Commission  and  Executive  Committee. 

(b)  Appropriate  for  its  use  in  its  own  name  any  general  principles  on  these 

su  jects  agreed  at  representative  ecumenical  conferences  called  by  either 
or  both  of  the  parent  bodies. 


Christian  Principles  and  Their  Use 

in  Aim  Pr^nc^^es  an<^  using  them  for  representation  as  prescribed 

™'  Z  XCC  "  tre~M  <■*»«.  *•  **— . 

its  bel^ajThv^ih tl’^omm'ss‘on  may  be  made  by  it  when  meeting,  or  on 

wherein  a  suhsta  r  ,alrman  or  D|rector  following  postal  communication 
,,,  ‘  bstantial  and  representative  agreement  has  been  expressed. 

Which  hTsenbee7ay  rtf  °F  °n  behalf  °f  the  Executive  Committee, 

nication  wherein U  °n if  at  a  meeting,  or  agreed  by  postal  commu- 

expressed  &  SU  stantla  and  representative  agreement  has  been 

(CJ  aAs  suchTd  onhfs6  ^  f  ^  Chairman  or  the  director  in  his  capacity 
Commission’s  nolicv'aT  6  f  ’  Provided  that  it  is  in  agreement  with  the 

at  least  one  of  the  offir  pic?ded,  ^ ‘n  lts  Aims  and  after  consultation  with 
(di  A  n„  ?  C6rS  °f  each  of  the  Parent  bodies. 

ment  inlhe^ nameof  a'  C°mmittee.or  Commissioner  may  not  make  a  state¬ 
less  specific  authorisatiorhTsSbZ°givenny  ^ ^  °ffiCerS  01  committees 
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(e)  The  Commission  may  in  addition  prepare  and  recommand  to  the  parent 
bodies  statements  for  their  consideration,  separately  or  together,  at  an 
assembly,  conference  or  committee  called  by  either  or  both  of  them. 

Procedures  of  Contact 

In  accordance  with  the  arrangements  provided  by  the  United  Nations  and  its 
Specialized  Agencies,  the  administrative  officers  of  the  Commission  are  empowered 
to  seek  and  to  maintain  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  the  following  contacts  : 

1 .  Official  registration  with  the  United  Nations  Department  of  Public  Infor¬ 
mation. 

2.  Consultative  status  with  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  Commission’s  status  in  Category  B  shall  be  continued 
until,  in  the  judgment  of  the  administrative  officers,  it  seems  advantageous 
to  seek  a  status  in  Category  A. 

3 .  Such  contacts  with  other  organs  and  specialized  agencies  as  the  administra¬ 
tive  officers  may  determine  necessary  to  accomplish  the  Commission’s  Aims. 

13.  Contacts  with  Other  Organisations  promoting  World  Peace  and  Order 

As  a  general  principle,  the  Commission  shall  not  establish  organic  relations 
with  other  organizations  but,  where  deemed  advisable,  may  cooperate  with  other 
bodies  in  such  ways  as  will  permit  the  exchange  of  information  and  promote  action 
by  the  Commission  in  accomplishing  its  aims. 

14.  These  Rules  may  be  amended  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commission 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  Committee  of  the  International  Missionary  Council. 
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